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INTRODUCTION 


MOGENS LÆRKE 


The contributions to this volume are a selection of papers presented 
at the international conference “The Use of Censorship from the Age 
of Reason to the Enlightenment” that took place in Copenhagen on 
May 12th and 13th in 2006. Denmark appeared to be a particularly 
appropriate place for having such a conference at that particular time 
for both historical and contemporary reasons. First, because Denmark 
was one of the first countries in Europe to abandon censorship and allow 
for freedom of the press. A law to that effect was signed in September 
1770 by the Danish king, Christian VII, and had been initiated by Johan 
Friedrich Struensee, the personal physician and private counselor of the 
king.’ Second, because only eight months prior to the conference, the 
publication of a series of drawings depicting the prophet Mohammed 
in the Danish newspaper Jyllandsposten had provoked an international 
crisis which brought the otherwise quiet Scandinavian country to world 
headlines for the first time since Hamlet killed his uncle. Whether the 
violent confrontations, which followed the publication of these drawings, 
were interpreted as an expression of the Danish medias irresponsibility 
and lack of cultural sensitivity, or as evidence of the intolerance and 
excessive susceptibility of Muslim fundamentalists, or as proof of the 
Danish authorities incapacity to control the public landscape, or as a 
splendid example of how a tolerant and free society dares to debate 
difficult issues, or, in yet another fifth way, the situation opened up a 
space for reflection on a question which is rarely addressed in a cultural 
sphere where the values of freedom of the press and liberty of expression 
are often taken for granted—the question was this: Did the Danish king 
make a good decision in 1770? 


1 For recent work on Struensee, see S. Bech Cedergreen, Struensee og Hans Tid. 
Copenhagen: Forlaget Cicero 1989; A. Amdisen, Til Nytte og Fornojelse. Johann Friedrich 
Struensee (1737-1772), Copenhagen: Akademisk Forlag 2002; J. Glebe-Moller, 
“Struensee et le Traité des trois imposteurs; La Lettre Clandestine 14 (2005-2006), pp. 
147-151; J. Glebe-Moller, Struensees Vej til Skafottet. Fornuft og Åbenbaring i Oplysningsti- 
den. Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum 2007. 
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Responding to such a question is not an academic responsibility 
(which of course does not prevent individual academics from having an 
opinion about it). It is, rather, a political responsibility. Which laws to 
establish and which course of action to take at the political level should— 
at least according to occidental, democratic principles—be negotiated via 
a process of public debate which involves not only academics, specialists 
or politicians, but everyone. It is the responsibility of academia, however, 
to provide the necessary background for negotiating an informed col- 
lective reply to this question. It is thus the task of intellectuals to clarify 
the basic terms involved and to give historical depth to the debate. In 
short, in the present case, the academic establishment must help provide 
an adequate conception of the origins and meaning of notions such as 
‘censorship’ and ‘freedom of the press. The conference on censorship in 
Copenhagen was partly meant as a contribution to the fulfillment of this 
important task. 

There are obvious reasons for beginning a general discussion about 
the uses of censorship by questioning the role of this phenomenon in the 
early modern period and the Enlightenment. At the most general level, 
a historical approach to the question of censorship allows for a better 
understanding of the historicity of values such as freedom of thought 
and expression. Indeed, any serious investigation of a phenomenon such 
as censorship must begin by questioning the universality of our own 
evaluations of it. Studying the uses of censorship at a time in our own 
history when freedom of expression was not taken for granted as a 
value provides the basis for such investigations, and allows us to bet- 
ter comprehend mindsets and value systems which are fundamentally 
different from ours regarding this issue. Discussing the problem from 
this historical viewpoint thus corresponds to the acknowledgement of 
the fact that it has been, and thus can be otherwise. But a historical 
approach also provides for a better understanding of the genealogy of 
our own mindset, and of how the ideals of freedom of thought and 
expression came into being. This corresponds to a better understand- 
ing of how it became the way it is, given that it could have been other- 
wise. 

But why must a study ofthe uses of censorship pay particular attention 
to the Enlightenment, and not to some other historical period? Surely, 
the history of censorship in occidental culture is as old as that culture 
itself. On the first pages of the Aeropagitica (1644), Milton thus out- 
lines a history of censorship that spans from the laws against atheism 
in ancient Greece to the anathema pronounced by the council of Trent 
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and the persecutions by the Spanish Inquisition.? The term ‘censor’ itself 
goes back to ancient Rome, where the censors were certain high rank- 
ing magistrates responsible for supervising public morality. During the 
Middle Ages, censorship was mainly the affair of the Church, but it was 
less problematic and did not demand much of an institutional apparatus 
given the absence of printing and, in consequence, the scarcity of books. 
This did not, of course, prevent drastic measures from being taken when 
dangerous ideas were published: the condemnations of philosophers and 
theologians such as Marsilius of Padua and John Wiclef in the fourteenth 
century are prominent examples of this. With the invention of the print- 
ing press in the fifteenth century, the need for a more elaborate system 
of censorship arose.? Indeed, as Rousseau would later complain, this ‘ter- 
rible art became the cause of 'frightful disorders because it allowed for 
swift and efficient diffusion of ideas, including ideas dangerous to public 
order.* For example, more than 300,000 copies of Martin Luther's writ- 
ings were sold in the period from 1517 to 1520. In most of Europe, laws, 
mechanisms and institutions for censoring were put in place in the six- 
teenth century.” Censorship, then, became a significant institutional force 
in European societies almost two centuries before the Enlightenment. 
However, it was not until the middle of the seventeenth century that 
the fundamental justification of the systems of censorship was put into 
question. Surely, there were particular cases of excessive censorship, 
i.e. of abuse of censorship, and these cases were of course questioned 
and criticized—for example, Giordano Bruno being burnt at the stake 
in 1600, and Giulio Cesare Vanini who suffered the same destiny in 
1619. But censorship as such was not considered excessive or abusive 
before the early modern period. All this changed towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The criticism of the Roman Catholic Church's 
censorship of Galileo's theories concerning the movements of the earth in 
the 1630s stand out as one of the earliest and most prominent examples of 
a case where it was the very system of censorship which was questioned, 
most famously by Galileo himself in a whisper: “And yet it moves!" More 
outspoken was John Milton's plead in favor of the ‘Liberty of Unlicencd 


2 Milton, Aeropagitica, Oxford: Clarendon Press 1886, pp. 6-10. 

3 B. de Negroni, Lectures interdites: le travail des censeurs au XVIIIe siécle, Paris: Albin 
Michel 1995, pp. 27-28. 

^ Cf. G. Minois, Censure et culture sous l'ancien régime, Paris: Fayard 1995, pp. 17-41. 

5 Cf. ibid, pp. 43-70. 
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Printing in his Aeropagitica from 1644, where he argued that book 
censorship “will be primely to the discouragement of all learning, and 
the stop of Truth, not only by the disexercising and blunting our abilities 
in what we know already, but by hindring and cropping the discovery 
that might bee yet further made in both religious and civill Wisdome? 
The period where censorship as such became gradually more problem- 
atic coincides with the advent of the ideal of tolerance in European intel- 
lectual history. The first important question to ask in that connection is 
whether this coincidence is a simple contingent historical fact, or whether 
there are intrinsic conceptual connections between tolerance and free- 
dom of expression and, conversely, between intolerance and censorship? 
The answer to this question is less obvious than one might expect. Most 
people would be inclined to answer affirmatively: Yes, censorship is, at a 
certain level, constitutively intolerant insofar as freedom of expression is 
one of the primary features of a tolerant society. In many ways, contem- 
porary thought construes censorship as the opposite of tolerance. Indeed, 
to be intolerant is, in many contexts, presented as nearly equivalent to 
denying freedom of expression. For an example, one may consult the 
opening remarks by Ole P. Grell and Roy Porter in their introduction 
to an edited volume on toleration in Europe during the Enlightenment: 
“[...] Thomas Jefferson [...] boldly proclaimed the ‘illimitable freedom 
of the human mind’ Toleration was thus to acquire a secular cast as, in 
liberal ideologies, freedom of thought and speech became definitive of 
human rights [...]"" On this understanding, the promotion of freedom 
of thought and expression is equated with the progress of tolerance, and 
limitation of freedom of thought and expression amounts to intolerance. 
Seen in this light, it is hardly surprising that the question of censor- 
ship in the Enlightenment most often evokes the somewhat Manichean 
opposition between conservative religious and political institutions try- 
ing to suppress everything new and unorthodox, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, courageous and enlightened free-thinkers fighting for toler- 
ance and freedom of expression, sometimes successfully, sometimes not. 


$ Cf. Milton, Aeropagitica, p. 5. Milton is arguing against the ordinance of the Parlia- 
ment from June 14, 1643, according to which "[no] Book, Pamphlet, paper, nor part of 
any such Book, Pamphlet, or paper, shall henceforth be printed, bound, stitched or put to 
sale by any persons whatsoever, unlesse the same be first approved of and licensed [...]" 
(cited in ibid, p. xv.) 

7 O.P. Grell and R. Porter, “Toleration in Enlightenment Europe, in idem (eds.), 
Toleration in Enlightenment Europe, Cambridge: Cambridge UP 2000, p. 1, italicized by 
me. 
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As Eduardo Tortarolo points out, the historiography of the early mod- 
ern period and the Enlightenment still remains largely committed to this 
false dichotomy.? This almost instinctive association of freedom of speech 
and tolerance is, however, very problematic unless we restrict the mean- 
ing of the terms involved considerably. “Toleration’ in many seventeenth 
and eighteenth century conceptions concerned first and foremost a cer- 
tain state of peaceful coexistence. For many Enlightenment thinkers, tol- 
eration was more a question of inter-confessional peace than freedom of 
expression. The core of John Lockes notion of toleration, for example, 
concerned "freedom of worship and the peaceful coexistence of dissent- 
ing Churches alongside each national, or public, Church?? If we consider 
the concept of tolerance from this perspective, there is nothing intolerant 
per se—quite the contrary—about suppressing an opinion manifestly (or 
covertly) aiming at disturbing public order (say, a revolutionary pam- 
phlet). Viewed in this way, intolerance is not equivalent to limiting the 
liberty to philosophize, but corresponds to all opinions liable to threaten 
the peaceful co-existence of people within the State, to the extent that 
tolerance is conceived as an instrument of conservatio tranquillitatis. 
Hence, there is no contradiction between Lockes defense of toleration 
and his recommendation that Catholics and atheists be excluded from 
such toleration. In Lockes view, both forms of thinking represented seri- 
ous threats to the stability of the State, the first by conspiring to divide 
sovereignty, and the second by spiraling society into sheer anarchy by 
dissolving any notion of morality.!! Similar remarks can be made about 
the position held by another champion of the moderate Enlightenment, 


8 E. Tortarolo, “La Censure à Berlin au VVIIIe siècle’ in La Lettre clandestine 6 (1997), 
p. 253: “Si la circulation clandestine des texts au XVIIe et au XVIIIe siècle est étudiée 
avec toute la sympathie quexcitent les victimes de l'obscurantisme et de l'oppression, au 
contraire les censeurs et les dispositifs de la censure ont constitué l'un des sujets les plus 
désagrébales de l'historiographie portant sur läge moderne” 

? J. Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the making of modernity 1650-1750, 
Oxford and New York: Oxford UP, p. 265. 

10 Cf. B. Plachta, Damnatur Toleratur Admittitur. Studien und Documente zur liter- 
arischen Zensur im 18. Jahrhundert, Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag 1994, pp. 79-83. 

11 Ttis only in his 1667 Essay concerning Toleration that Locke unequivocally states that 
Roman Catholics "are not to enjoy the benefit oftoleration" (J. Locke, An Essay concerning 
Toleration, in D. Wootton (ed.), John Locke. Political Writings, Middlesex: Penguin Books 
1993, p. 202). There is some uncertainty whether he still held this opinion in the 1689 
Epistola de tolerantia. It is not the place here to discuss these matters in any detail. On 
the exclusion of the atheists from toleration, see J. Locke, A Letter concerning Toleration, 
in Two Treatises of Government and A Letter Concerning Toleration, ed. I. Shapiro, New 
Haven and London: Yale UP, p. 246. 
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Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. For him as well, tolerance and freedom of 
expression were not necessarily linked. Thus, it is not in spite of Leib- 
nizs ideals of peaceful, harmonious, co-existence of all men, but because 
of these ideals that he recommended censoring libertines, atheists and 
enthusiasts in certain extreme cases. For, in these cases, their freedom of 
speech threatened peaceful co-existence. As he wrote: "It is with great rea- 
son that, all over Europe, people think about the improvement of mores, 
and I think that presently we should fear more what may come from lib- 
ertinism than what may be contrary to freedom"? 

We must direct our attention to a specific strand of the Enlightenment 
in order to understand how tolerance and freedom of expression became 
so closely linked. The origins of the more liberal notion of tolerance 
can be traced back to what is labeled today as ‘Radical Enlightenment, 
and whose cri de guerre was the libertas philosophandi defended by 
Spinoza in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus from 1670. Jonathan Israel's 
groundbreaking work on the role ofthis influential and all-encompassing 
subterranean intellectual movement in ‘the making of modernity' clearly 
demonstrates that we must separate this strand of Enlightenment from 
the more mainstream, moderate thinkers ofthe Enlightenment described 
above. Putting aside the difficult question of what Israel means exactly by 
‘the making of modernity in this context, there can be no doubt that the 
contemporary, occidental conception of tolerance is closer to Spinozas 
conception than to Lockes. This is one of the reasons why today any 
limitation of the freedom of expression is unequivocally considered as 
intolerance and censorship to be an inherently suspicious institution in 
any state apparatus. 

It thus becomes clear that, when we asked our initial question— did 
the Danish king make a good decision in 1770?—replying to this is 
not simply a matter of voting for or against the Enlightenment. It is, 
in many respects, more a question of voting for or against different 
strands of the Enlightenment, most importantly the two strands that 
Israel calls ‘Moderate Enlightenment and ‘Radical Enlightenment. This 
is an important lesson to draw, for contemporary debates about freedom 


2 G.W. Leibniz, Opera omnia, ed. L. Dutens, Genéve: Fratres de Tournes 1768, p. 268. 
On this, see also M. Lerke, “Leibniz, la censure, et la libre pensée” in Archives de 
philosophie 70/ 1 (2007), pp. 373-388, and "Leibniz etla tolerance; in Bulletin de l'Institut 
d'histoire de la Réformation 28 (2008), 29-42. 

13 Cf J. Israel, Locke, Spinoza and the Philosophical Debate Concerning Toleration in the 
Early Enlightenment (c. 1670-c. 1750), Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen 1999. 
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of the press as well: Someone who speaks in favor of censorship is not 
necessarily someone who implicitly values the oppressive institutions of 
the Ancien Régime or defends the virtues of the medieval inquisition. He 
can be as much an Enlightenment thinker as the next man, although he 
might not be the same type of Enlightenment thinker as him. It is all 
a question of what we value most—libertas philosophandi or conservatio 
tranquilitatis—since the possible co-existence of these two states of affairs 
in a society is far from obvious. 

The topic of censorship during the Enlightenment has been studied in 
a number of recent books and anthologies.'* The ambition of this volume 
is to provide an interdisciplinary approach to the topic, to study the role 


14 Apart from the books by B. de Negroni, G. Minois and J. Israel already quoted 
above, these include, among others: A.M. Patterson, Censorship and Interpretation: The 
Conditions of Writing and Reading in Early Modern England, Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press 1984; R. Myers and M. Harris (eds), Censorship and the Control of Print 
in England and France 1600-1900, Winchester: St. Pauls Bibliographies 1992; P. Spalding, 
Seize the Book, Jail the Author: Johann Lorenz Schmidt and censorship in Eighteenth- 
Century Germany, West Lafayette: Purdue UP 1998; E Weil, L'Interdiction du roman et la 
librairie, 1728-1750, Paris: Aux Amateurs de livres 1986; D. Döring, Frühaufklärung un 
obrigkeitliche Zensur in Brandenburg. Friedrich Wilhelm Stosch und das Verfahren gegen 
sein Buch "Concordia rationis et fidei", Berlin: Duncker & Humblot 1995; E.S. Clegg, 
Press Censorship in Elizabethan England, Cambridge: Cambridge UP 1997; E.S. Clegg, 
Press Censorship in Jacobean England, Cambridge: Cambridge UP 2001; F. Weil, Livres 
interdits, livres persécutés: 1720-1770, Oxford: Voltaire Foundation 1998; J.C. Laursen 
and J. van der Zande (eds.), Early French and German Defenses of Freedom of the Press: 
Elie Luzac’s “Essay on the Freedom of Expression" (1749) and Carl Friedrich Bahrdts “On 
Freedom of the Press and Its Limits" (1787), Boston: E.J. Brill 2003; J. Domenech (ed.), 
Censure, autocensure et art décrire, Ed. Complexe: Bruxelles 2005; W. Haefs and U.-G. Mix 
(eds.), Zensur im Jahrhundert der Aufklärung, Göttingen: Wallstein Verlag 2007; R. Birn, 
La Censure royale des livres dans la France des Lumiéres, Paris: Odile Jacob 2007. See 
also the issue of La Lettre clandestine 6 (1997) on the theme "Censure et clandestinité 
aux XVIIe et XVIIIe siècle? Among other recent works not exclusively devoted to the 
history of censorship, but containing valuable information about public debates and 
book culture in seventeenth and eighteenth century Europe, I should also mention 
the following commentaries: R. Darnton, The Business of enlightenment: A publishing 
History of the Encyclopédie, 1775-1800, Belknap Press: Cambridge 1979; P. Zagorin, 
Ways of Lying: Dissimulation, Persecution, and Conformity in Early Modern Europe, 
Cambridge: Harvard UP 1990; A. Gestrich, Absolutismus und öffentlichkeit. Politische 
Kommunikation in Deutschland zu Beginn des 18. Jahrhundert, Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht 1994; J.-P. Cavaillé, Dis/simulations. Jules César Vanini, François La Mothe Le 
Vayer, Gabriel Naudé, Louis Machon et Torquato Accetto. Religion, morale et politique au 
XVIIe siécle, Paris: Honoré Champion 2002; U. Goldenbaum, Appell an das Publikum: 
Die öffentliche Debatte in der deutschen Aufklärung, Berlin: Akademie Verlag 2002; 
D. McKitterick, Manuscript and the Search for Order, 1450-1830, Cambridge: Cambridge 
UP 2003; E. Moureau, La Plume et le plomb: espaces de l'imprimé et du manuscript au siècle 
des Lumiéres, Paris: Presses de l'Université Paris-Sorbonne 2006. 
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censorship played in the intellectual culture, how it was implemented, 
and how it affected the development of philosophical concepts and forms 
of literary writing. It includes contributions by philosophers, intellectual 
historians and literary theorists. The contributions have been organized 
according to three main themes. First, the section ‘Censoring the Enlight- 
enment, contains three contributions all of which consider examples of 
how the ideas of the Enlightenment were submitted to censorship. Sec- 
ond, the section titled ‘Institutions and practices of censorship’ includes 
articles about the institutional and practical aspects of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century censorship. Finally, the contributions in the section 
‘Enlightenment reflections on censorship' study the stand three Enlight- 
enment thinkers took on the issue of censorship. 


Censoring the Enlightenment 


It is important to recall that the diffusion of the ideas of the Enlight- 
enment was far from being the only concern of the censorship insti- 
tutions. Among the long list of official condemnations in eighteenth- 
century France studied by Barbara de Negroni, only eight percent con- 
cern philosophical works.'? An overwhelming majority of cases relate to 
the religious war between Jansenists and Jesuits, e.g., the implementa- 
tion of the ban of Jansenist opinions emitted in 1713 by Clement XI in 
the bull Unigenitus. Another example is, as Wiep van Bunge notes in 
his contribution, the great effort made in Holland, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, to put a stop to the production of pornographic lit- 
erature because of the damaging effect that the considerable production 
of such licentious writings had on the political relations of Holland with 
its neighboring countries of a more prude nature. 

Still, the ideas of Enlightenment were censored, and many stunning 
examples of this have been studied, from Adriaan Koerbaghs condem- 
nation and subsequent death in prison on account of his book from 1668 
with the extraordinary title Een Bloemhof van allerley Lieflijkheyd son- 
der Verdriet (i.e. 'A Garden of all Kinds of Loveliness without Sorrow), 
to Bishop Bossuets suppression of Richard Simons Histoire critique du 
vieux Testament in 1678, and the Berufsverbot against Christian Wolff 
engineered by the Halle pietists in 1723. 


15 Cf. Negroni, Lectures interdites, p. 195. 
16 Cf. ibid, pp. 106-162. 
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We risk, however, running afoul of historical truth if we restrict our 
study to what Negroni calls les censures à grand spectacle, i.e. the overt, 
public post-publication suppressions of writings, which often served pur- 
poses other than simply getting the printed work in question out of cir- 
culation. More often than not, such measures served to convey politi- 
cal messages at times only marginally related to the work in question. 
The institutions of both pre- and post-publication censorship were highly 
sophisticated public guides in the Republic of Letters, and for the most 
part controlled by clerics, intellectuals and politicians who considered 
themselves guardians of morality and good taste. Furthermore, censor- 
ship was not exclusively a question of public morality or political control, 
but an economic tool for regulating the book market as well. Seen in this 
light, censorship was an integral part of an institutional apparatus con- 
strued to ensure that this or that piece of information was channeled to 
those people who could make adequate use of it. 

At the institutional level, censorship during the Enlightenment had 
two faces: in most countries, it involved two types of institutional mech- 
anisms, one which functioned through exclusion and prohibition, and the 
other which worked by means of distribution and regulation. Without 
the distinction corresponding exactly to this, it is the case that most of 
the post-publication strategies of censorship were ‘prohibitive; i.e. based 
on bans, book burnings and punishments, whereas most pre-publication 
strategies were ‘regulative’ in the sense that they were based on surveil- 
lance and licensing systems. 

In addition, regulatory pre-publication censorship was not publicized 
in any way comparable to the dramatic post-publication bans and book 
burnings. Contrary to prohibitive censorship, regulative censorship was 
not simply a question of determining whether this or that opinion or 
piece of writing was suitable for the public, ie. whether it should be 
banned or not. Rather, it was concerned with determining which writings 
were suitable for which public. To a certain extent, regulative censorship 
mechanisms played the role of the 'traffic police of the Enlightenment, as 


17 Negroni, Lectures interdites, p. 218, my trans. 

18 Daniel Roche suggests a slightly different, but related, distinction between preven- 
tive and prohibitive censorship (cf. D. Roche, “Censorship and the Publishing Industry” 
in R. Darnton and D. Roche (eds), Revolution in Print. The Press in France 1775-1880, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press 1989, p. 3.) B. de Negroni prefers 
noting a distinction between ‘secret and 'spectacular' censorship (cf. Negroni, Lectures 
interdites, p. 62.) 
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Raymond Birn has put it.!? As will become clear from the contributions 
to this volume, such regulative pre-publication mechanisms took many 
forms, to a greater or lesser extent governmental, secular, and local. It is 
worth noting that the parts of the censorship mechanisms which were 
probably most efficient, were those which were the least visible. 

Moreover, regarding post-publication intervention, it was often a 
question of finding a delicate balance between preventing distribution 
while still avoiding the publicity involved in an official ban when the 
suppression of the work was, in fact, the primary objective. Regarding 
the French censorial system, Voltaire acutely observed: “Being censored 
by these gentlemen only makes people buy the book. The book sellers 
should pay them for burning everything which is printed??? The author- 
ities were of course keenly aware of the publicity connected with a ban 
and developed techniques to avoid the effects of this counter-productive 
commercial mechanism. Barbara de Negroni points out in this connec- 
tion the existence of ‘discreet suppression’ of works already printed and 
published?! When the authorities were genuinely concerned with the 
diffusion of some work, they would opt for such inconspicuous proce- 
dures rather than go ahead with book burnings, imprisonment of the 
author, etc. 

As already mentioned, Spinoza and his philosophy played a key role 
in the development of the Enlightenment ideal of freedom of expression. 
Studying how the authorities reacted to the diffusion of Spinoza’s ideas 
thus provides a key to understanding how censorship evolved in Europe. 
As Manfred Walther notes in his article on the reactions to Spinozism in 
Germany, any examination of censorship of Spinoza in Germany before 
1744 would be singularly short, since no work by Spinoza was published 
on German soil prior to that year. This very fact, however, is strong evi- 
dence of an ongoing concern with Spinozistic ideas which began with 
the publication of Spinozas Tractatus Theologico-Politicus in 1670. It is 
no coincidence that the first public refutation of Spinoza—written by 
Leibnizs teacher, the historian of philosophy Jacob Thomasius—came 
from a German town, namely Leipzig, which at the time was one of the 


1? Cf R. Birn, “Book Censorship in Eighteenth-Century France and Rousseau's Re- 
sponse.” Paper delivered at the international conference The History of Censorship, held 
at Princeton University, September 26-27 2003. 

20 Voltaire to the Abbé de Voisenon, 24 July 1756, in Oeuvres de Voltarie, ed. M. Beu- 
chot, Paris: Firmin Didot Frères 1832, vol. LVII, p. 108, my trans. 

?! Negroni, Lectures interdites, pp. 62-73. 
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main bastions of German Protestantism.” From very early on, German 
authorities were at a loss as to how to prevent Spinozistic ideas from 
spreading: should they be refuted—an action which would at the same 
time contribute to make these dangerous opinions even more known? 
Or, should they be banned—although bans were hard to enforce with 
the Dutch printing houses just on the other side of the border? Further- 
more, a ban might stimulate the curiosity of the public, and would have 
to be enforced with great efficacy in order to avoid being just as counter- 
productive as the refutations. How did the German authorities react to 
the publication of Spinozistic ideas? Walther considers three important 
examples, namely the cases of the Spinozistic writers Friedrich Wilhelm 
Stosch (1648-1704) and Theodor Ludwig Lau (1670-1740), and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the first publication of Spinozas Ethics in Ger- 
man, which came in 1744 translated by Johann Lorenz Schmidt (1702- 
1749). The way in which the authorities dealt with Stosch and his works 
shows that, far from being obstacles to the development of modern ideas 
and unequivocally on the side of religious orthodoxy, the German insti- 
tutions of censorship—which were often under the control of moder- 
ate intellectuals—were trying to find a balance between preventing dan- 
gerous, radical ideas from spreading, while at the same time not giving 
into religious fanatics. They did not want to give atheists and libertines 
room for maneuvering, but they wanted nonetheless to permit, and even 
encourage, a modern rationalistic approach to theology and provide a 
genuine space for scientific research. The example of Lau shows that, even 
in the cases where a rigorous ban was effectively enforced, this, nonethe- 
less, did not prevent the text in question from being discussed among 
intellectuals: in spite of the fact that only very few copies of his books 
survived, there were still manuscript copies in circulation. Finally, there 
is the case of Johann Lorenz Schmidts translation of Spinoza which was 
not suppressed at all. According to Walther, this fact shows that in Ger- 
many, by the middle of the eighteenth century, Enlightenment ideals of 
tolerance and freedom of expression had gained a better foothold, mainly 
as a result of Christian Wolff's final victory over the pietists in Halle and 
the new and more moderate regime of censorship instated by Frederic 
the Great after his accession to the throne in 1740. 


22 The text in question is the Adversus anonymum, de libertate philosophandi, pub- 
lished as a program’ written on the occasion of a public seminar held in Leipzig on May 
8th, 1670. On this, see M. Lærke, Leibniz lecteur de Spinoza. La genèse d'une opposition 
complexe, Paris: Honoré Champion 2008, sect. II, 1.1. 
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Certainly one of the most famous cases of persecution of a writer in 
the Dutch Republic was the case of Pierre Bayle. But in what way did 
these circumstances affect the writings of the French scepticist and the 
way in which Bayle chose to express his opinions? Hubert Bost argues 
against Gianluca Morts Straussian reading of Bayle and claims that the 
French Huguenot did not *write between the lines' nor dissimulated his 
true opinions in his writings?— Bayle did not censor himself and he did 
not really have to. Although his writings were forbidden and burned in 
France, Bost argues, Bayle enjoyed a relatively high degree of freedom of 
expression in Rotterdam. He took advantage of this to the fullest in his 
writings, and although he was reproached for his opinions by members of 
his own community, he was never in any serious fashion forced to retract 
from his writings. Certainly, Bayle lost his teaching position as a result 
of the accusations Pierre Jurieu had made against him, and eventually 
they brought him before the consistory of the Walloon Church. However, 
according to Bost, the loss of his position was a blessing in disguise which 
allowed Bayle to have more time to work on his Dictionnaire, and it did 
not in any way hinder his intellectual output. Subsequently, he was once 
again brought before the Walloon consistory of Rotterdam and requested 
to alter a certain number oftexts in the Dictionnaire in the second edition 
and, moreover, to express his respect for the decisions of the consistory in 
some other text. Bayle, however, never really did retract on his writings— 
none ofthe texts that he subsequently published on this matter contained 
any expression of regret, but only further justification of his original 
position. Thus, according to Bost, there is no evidence that Bayle felt 
compelled to dissimulate his opinions in any serious way. 

Jonathan Israel, criticizing Robert Darntons descriptions of the reac- 
tions by 'the defenders of the old orthodoxies and the Old Regime, 
argues that the dividing lines between the editors of the Encyclopédie 
and the defenders of the Ancien Régime were much less clear than Darn- 
ton suggests, but that "the reality of the battle over the Encyclopédie 
was vastly different and more complex" (infra). In fact, "nothing at all 
can be understood about the subject unless one begins by differentiat- 
ing clearly and emphatically between radical and moderate Enlighten- 
ment" (idem). According to Israel, the intellectual and political battles 
over the Encylopédie must be considered as a ‘three-cornered contest’: 
it is misleading to consider the 1759 ban of the Encyclopédie simply as 


23 Strauss famous reading strategy is developed in L. Strauss, Persecution and the Art 
of Writing, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press 1952. 
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the reaction of the orthodox and conservative counter-Enlightenment 
to Enlightenment thinking openly expressed in the work. According to 
Israel, the Encyclopédie is a work written on two distinct levels: there 
is on the one hand, a surface-level which promotes moderate Enlight- 
enment ideas, which were no longer really rejected even by conserva- 
tive institutions such as the Papacy or the Sorbonne. On the other hand, 
there is a deeper and hidden level of subversive, radical thought which 
promotes materialism, non-providential deism and the rejection of tra- 
ditional religion—in short, Spinozism. The ban of the Encyclopédie was 
mainly a reaction of the moderate Enlightenment against these radical 
ideas. This becomes clear from Voltaires gradual disengagement from 
the project. The front figure of the French moderate Enlightenment was 
becoming progressively more aware of the fact that the Encyclopédie—a 
philosophical 'engine of war' construed by Diderot and d'Alémbert—was 
directed not only against orthodoxy, but against the moderate strands of 
the Enlightenment as well. Israel thus argues that the accusations against 
the encyclopédistes for promoting atheism, materialism and the destruc- 
tion of organized religion were in fact entirely justified. 


Institutions and Practices of Censorship 


Throughout the second half of the seventeenth century and the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the institutions in charge of censorship 
became gradually more secular and less controlled by church authori- 
ties (except in the Netherlands, of course, where, at least nominally, cen- 
sorship was always under secular control.)** Even in Italy, the Roman 
Catholic Church had lost much of its control by 1750. Much had changed 
since Galileo was condemned in 1633.” This process of secularization 
did not mean, however, that censorship became any more moderate 
or lenient. Quite the contrary—secular authorities responded to the 
challenge of the new ideals of tolerance and freedom of expression by 
instating more complex, more elaborate, and also, to some extent, more 
severe systems of censorship. Thus, as Jonathan Israel writes: "despite 
the end of ecclesiastical control over censorship, mid-eighteenth century 
Europe still presented, in the eyes of radical thinkers, a thoroughly dismal 


24 Israel, Radical Enlightenment, pp. 103-104. 
?5 Ibid, p. 109. 
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aspect”? This was manifested by ever more elaborate and sophisticated 
legal frameworks for dealing with illicit literature. A spectacular exam- 
ple of a prohibitive post-publication censorship law of extreme severity 
was Louis XV's decree concerning the book trade in 1757 after Damiens 
attempt to kill him—a failed regicide that the French king considered to 
belinked to the diffusion of bad books. According to this decree, the writ- 
ing, printing and diffusion of texts that "tends to attack religion, to stir 
up the spirits, to question Our authority, and to trouble the order of and 
the tranquility of our states” became punishable by death.” The extreme 
character of such a measure was, however, an indicator, primarily, of the 
difficulties the authorities had with implementing the rules at the insti- 
tutional level. 

The de facto degree of liberty of expression in a society depends 
not only on the existence or non-existence of laws concerning post- 
publication censorship or pre-publication licensing systems, but on the 
existence of well-functioning censorship institutions capable of imple- 
menting these laws and systems in a consistent fashion as well. Thus, one 
should not take the degree of severity of the censorship laws as a direct 
indicator of the degree of censorship actually exercised. Furthermore, 
insofar as the institutional implementation of such laws always involves 
a certain interpretation of these laws, a regime of censorship requires that 
they should be upheld in an homogenous and equal fashion as well. Alter- 
natively, one would have to speak of several regimes of censorship. An 
example of this, as Eduardo Tortarolo has pointed out, is the 'functional 
ambiguity' of censorship in eighteenth century Germany. This functional 
ambiguity was a result, from the macroperspective, of the political fric- 
tions between the different German states and, from the microperspec- 
tive, of the internal conflicts between individual censors who were not 
subject to common rules of a unique central censorship institution gov- 
erned by a single government official (such as the French directeur de la 
Librairie.)?? For this reason, although Frederick the Great tried to enforce 


26 Ibid, p. 117. 

27 See the declaration of April 16th, 1757, Articles 1 and 2, cit. in Negroni, Lectures 
interdites, p. 33: "Tous ceux qui seront convaincus d'avoir composé, fait composer et 
imprimer des écrits tendant à attaquer la religion, à émouvoir les esprits, à donner atteinte 
à note autorité, et à troubler l'ordre et la tranquilité de nos Etats, seront punis de mort: 
// Tous ceux qui auraint imprimé lesdits ouvrages, les libraires, colporteurs, et autre 
personnes qui les auraient répandus dans le public, seront pareillement punis de mort” 

28 E. Tortarolo, “La Censure à Berlin au XVIIIe siécle, in La Lettre clandestine 6 (1997), 


PP. 254-256. 
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clear principles and rules of censorship in the mid-eighteenth century, 
there was still an "extreme diversity of interpretation in the practice of 
Prussian censorship? Similarly, in France, and in spite of the existence 
of a centralized system, the exercise of censorship remained, throughout 
the Enlightenment and especially in the eighteenth century, out of bal- 
ance, ambiguous and weakened by the conflicting interests of the par- 
liament, the government, the Sorbonne, the Gallican Church and the 
Pope. Thus, as Barbara Negroni notes, there was a veritable ‘war of the 
censors’ —a power struggle among the different parties involved in the 
censorship system, all of whom were trying to advance their own polit- 
ical agenda through this system, mutually accusing each other of exces- 
sive tolerance, lack of competence or even of nurturing secret sympathies 
for the subversive ideas they failed to eradicate.?? Furthermore, François 
Weil has pointed out some purely arbitrary aspects of the enforcement of 
the French system of censorship: "quite often it is pure chance that is at 
the origin of flexible or ‘rigid’ measures, as it was called at the time. And 
this aspect of chance could be felt both in preventive censorship and in 
decisions made after printing.” 

Finally, state interests, other than those of control and surveillance of 
the book trade, often interfered with the mechanisms of censorship pro- 
ducing unintentional or intentional loopholes and grey zones in the exer- 
cise of censorship. Of particular interest are the categories of 'tacit per- 
mission and ‘simple tolerance’ often employed by the French royal cen- 
sors. They referred to a grey zone of publications which were not exactly 
permitted, but, nonetheless, sold openly without the intervention of the 
authorities. Unspoken acceptance of dangerous material was partly given 
for commercial reasons. Books that were banned would simply be printed 
abroad and then smuggled in—a practice which was detrimental to the 
local book trade.” Tacit permissions were also given in order to avoid 
a greater evil, and to keep some track of written material which might 
otherwise have slipped into clandestinity and circulated in manuscript 
form—a form of distribution which was entirely out of the control of 
the censors. Malesherbes, the director of the French book trade from 
1750 to 1763, who was, in general, favorable to Enlightenment ideas, 


?? Ibid, p. 256. 

30 Cf. Negroni, Lectures interdites, pp. 218-228. 

31 Cf. E. Weil, “Les livres persecutés en France de 1720 à 1770; in La Lettre clandestine 
6 (1997), p. 269. 

32 Ibid, p. 267. 
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played repeatedly with these grey zones, exploiting the functional ambi- 
guities of the otherwise strongly centralized French licensing system to 
its utmost. 

It is in relation to such ambiguous and illegal—or rather extra-legal— 
categories that "the system of censorship reaches [...] the summum of 
ambiguity and contradiction??? At the same time, it opens up a discursive 
area which needs defining. Are such grey zones, as Eduardo Tortorola 
suggests, “a field where the collaboration and the negotiation between the 
institutions of government, the political elite and the intellectuals seen 
as a social group took place"??* Are they, rather, spaces for an intricate 
game of power about the 'right to censor' as Negroni notes? Or, are they 
areas for the expression of the rigidity or the leniency of the individual 
censors, police inspectors or members of parliament—a discursive field 
where, say, Malesherbes could prove his indulgence and modernity or 
where Joly de Fleury could vent his conservatism and religious zeal? 
Whether censorship should be treated as an area for public negotiation, 
as an institutional dispositif for the implementation of an impersonal 
power relation, or as a war zone where individual or collective political 
interests are confronted is often a question of methodology. In most cases, 
fortunately, these different approaches are not mutually exclusive. 

Somewhat paradoxically, the use and effects of censorship may, in 
some cases, become most evident when its institutions are no longer 
effective. What happens in a society when the censorship institutions 
collapse and there is nothing to take their place? In his classic Struktur- 
wandel der Offentlichkeit, Jürgen Habermas argues that the emergence 
of a ‘bourgeois public sphere is tightly linked to the ‘use of reason, 
thus prolonging the Kantian idea—expressed in the famous Was ist Auf- 
klärung from 1784— namely, that allowing freedom of expression neces- 
sarily leads to the release of a potential for rationality.” Following this 
analysis, it might seem that censorship, primarily, presents an obstacle 
to the development of reason, and that lifting it would be unequivocally 
beneficial for society. History might, on this point, prove both Kant and 
Habermas wrong. Tue Andersen Nexo studies a case where this is far 
from being the case, namely the breakdown of censorship during the 
English civil war in the 1640s. In the spring of 1641, the English licens- 


33 Negroni, Lectures interdites, p. 36. 

34 Tortarolo, “La Censure à Berlin,’ p. 254, my trans. 

?» Cf. J. Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere, trans. T. Burger 
and E. Lawrence, Massachusetts: MIT Press 1991, p. 27. 
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ing system, which functioned as a form of pre-publication censorship, 
ceased to function. All printed material was, as Nexo says, thrown “into 
a legal no-mans land, where claims of regulatory authority, including 
licensing, were continually evaded by printers and booksellers” (infra). 
This allowed for a great number of political pamphleteers to produce 
an incredible amount of slanderous and hopelessly unreliable publica- 
tions. The vast number of anonymous pamphlets printed in that period 
is a remarkable illustration of the fact that, in some instances, the lib- 
eration of public discourse certainly does not create a discursive space 
governed by rationality. At times, quite to the contrary, it produces a 
rambling, chaotic and largely anonymous discourse where it is no longer 
possible to distinguish truth from errors, and errors from lies, i.e. what 
Nexø describes as a ‘labyrinth of lies, forgeries and falsehoods. At the 
same time, this confused discourse was arguably "the first instance of a 
print-mediated public sphere of political debate in the history of Eng- 
land" (infra). Nexo argues that this constitutes a structurally distinct type 
of public sphere than the one described by Habermas. 

The fact that “a crucial dimension of genuine seventeenth century 
censorship did not involve the suppression of books at all" becomes 
clear from Wiep van Bunges contribution about censorship in the Dutch 
republic. The alternative was to go for the author. Despite the fact that, 
in the Netherlands, book censorship proper fell entirely under the juris- 
diction of the secular authorities, the Reformed Church was by no means 
without options for controlling the publications of the members of their 
communities. There was an informal licensing system enforced by means 
of the so-called visitatie-rapports. When this proved insufficient, they 
would also have recourse to disciplinary punishments, for example by 
stripping unruly writers of the positions they held in the community. 
Thus, Pierre Bayle lost his position at the Illustrious School of Rotterdam 
in 1693 as a result of an indictment against the Pensées diverses sur la 
cométe (1682), and Balthasar Bekker was stripped of his position as min- 
ister in Amsterdam because of his De betoverde Weereld (1691). More- 
over, if writers in the Dutch Republic enjoyed a freedom of expression 
relatively greater than anywhere else in Europe, it is nonetheless false 
that official censorship was a rare occurrence. According to Wiep van 
Bunge, the absence of any centralized policy of censorship might have 
encouraged, and indeed did encourage, freethinking. However, it also 
permitted the implementation of censorship in local courts, occasioning 
a series of cases, where very severe punishments were inflicted on writers 
who had transgressed the limits of the religiously tolerable. Hence, it is 
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misleading to assume, regarding individual cases, that local implemen- 
tation of censorship was any less rigorous than an over-arching national 
one. 


Enlightenment Reflections on Censorship 


The popular image of the heroic Enlightenment thinker standing up 
against the vicious censors ofthe Ancien Regime is blurred by the fact that 
numerous Enlightenment thinkers explicitly defended the practice and 
institution of censorship. Even Spinoza who, in his Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus (1670), contributed more than any other philosopher to the def- 
inition and promotion of the ideal of freedom of expression, nonethe- 
less recommended some degree of distributive censorship regarding his 
own writings under the pretext that the views exposed in them could be 
abused by certain people to stir up trouble: “[...] I do not invite the com- 
mon people to read this work, nor all those who are victims of the same 
emotional attitudes. Indeed, I would prefer that they disregard this book 
completely rather than make themselves a nuisance by misinterpreting 
at their wont”? Among the more skeptically inclined partisans of the 
Enlightenment, there was a tendency to ‘censor everything that could be 
doubted, as the practical equivalent to the epistemological époché of the 
skeptic: if we should suspend our judgments about all things abut which 
we can have no knowledge, we should also burn all the books which 
claim to contain such knowledge. Most famously, in the final remarks 
in his Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, XII, 3, David Hume 
thus discussed the practical consequences which had to be drawn from 
the principles of skepticism: "When we run over libraries, persuaded of 
these principles, what havoc must we make? If we take in our hand any 
volume; of divinity or school metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, Does it 
contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. Does 
it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and exis- 
tence? No. Commit it then to the flames: for it can contain nothing but 


36 B. de Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, trans. S. Shirley, Indianapolis/Cam- 
bridge: Hackett 2002, Preface, p. 394. Spinoza was very serious about this. He took 
concrete action to prevent the publication of a Dutch translation in 1671, probably 
because this signified considerable danger to himself, but presumably also because he 
saw no need to enlarge his audience to readers unfamiliar with Latin. See Spinoza to Jarig 
Jelles, Letter 44, in ibid, p. 882. 
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sophistry and illusion"? Jean-Jacques Rousseau is yet another example 
of an Enlightenment thinker who favored censorship. Thus, in his Dis- 
cours sur les sciences et les arts (1750), he deplored the invention of the 
art of printing and recommended that it be banished. Indeed, he recom- 
mended rather drastic measures in order to successfully regulate printed 
discourse: “Throw the printing presses in a well!” 

Diderot, in his Lettre sur le commerce de la librairie from 1763, in- 
tended for the new directeur de la librairie, Sartine, argued for gener- 
alizing tacit permissions on the grounds that bad books are inevitable 
and that the only consequence of censorship was to make Dutch printers 
rich at the expense of French curiosity. According to Diderot, censorship 
was not only inefficient, but directly counterproductive— it inevitably 
resulted in the exact opposite of what it was designed to do. The acknowl- 
edgement of this fact did not, however, lead Diderot to discard censor- 
ship as useless, but rather encouraged him to actively make use of this 
counterproductive mechanism to promote his own ideas. Thus, Colas 
Duflo shows how Diderot tacitly appealed to these mechanisms by ‘pub- 
licizing censorship, hereby not only advertising his texts to the public, 
but also inciting readers to approach them in a particular fashion, i.e. 
"to oblige the reader to read actively and interpret continually" (infra). 


37 D. Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, ed. E. Steinberg, Indi- 
anapolis/Cambridge: Hackett 1993, XI, 3, p. 114. See also W. Schröder, “Critique de la 
métaphysique et la fabrication de la modernité? in C. Secrétan, T. Dagron and L. Bove 
(eds.), Quest-ce que les Lumiéres "radicales"? Libertinage, athéisme et spinozisme dans le 
tournant philosophique de l'âge classique, Paris: Éditions Amsterdam 2007, pp. 283-284. 

38 Cf. J.-J. Rousseau, The Discourses and other early political writings, ed. V. Goure- 
vitch, Cambridge UP: Cambridge 1997, pp. 25-26. Incidentally, “jeter les presses dans 
un puits" was the title of a paper presented by Alain Viala in Copenhagen. The con- 
tribution is unfortunately not included in this collection. In Le Contrat social (1762), 
Rousseau seemingly changed his position and proclaimed: “public opinion is not subject 
to constraint? Thus, he argued that the censors should not be censoring public opinion, 
but that public opinion should be the censor or, more precisely, that the censors should 
be working in the service of public opinion, namely as *ministers who declare the pub- 
lic opinion" (J.-J. Rousseau, The Social Contract and Other Later Political Writings, ed. 
V. Gourevitch, Cambridge UP: Cambridge 1997, p. 141). According to this apparently 
new conception, censorship was not something which should regulate public discourse 
from without, i.e. as a political regulation which emanates from an authority placed above 
the public, but something that should be an instrument for implementing rules of legit- 
imate discourse defined from within the public sphere itself. As Alain Viala argued in his 
presentation, the apparent contradictions between these different statements at different 
stages in Rousseau' career can be resolved by noting that the subjection of the institu- 
tions of censorship to ‘public opinion recommended in Du contrat social is not quite an 
invitation to a democratic debate about the principles of censorship. In fact, the ‘people’ 
in question is only the sanior pars of the population. 
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Duflo also points out how, in the Encyclopédie, Diderot took this publi- 
cizing strategy one step further by making explicit, not only the fact that 
he was writing under the pressure of possible censorship, but the means 
by which he was responding to this pressure as well, thus unveiling his 
own 'bypass strategies. Duflo proceeds to depict a Diderot who worried 
about whether posterity would be able to grasp the details of such allu- 
sive, ironic and deliberately obscure writing, having lost the knowledge of 
the context in which the texts were written. In fact, Duflo argues, Diderot 
feared that censorship might after all have the final say: “censorship which 
was described initially as ineffective, will at least have succeeded, in a 
way, by preventing everyone from expressing their ideas clearly, in cre- 
ating general confusion" (infra). Finally, Duflo outlines Diderot vision 
for another type of censorship, namely an open type of ‘public censor- 
ship, a notion that lurked behind many other Enlightenment theories 
of censorship. For example, in the Letter Concerning Enthusiasm (1708) 
and the Sensus Communis: An Essay Concerning Wit and Humour (1709), 
Shaftesbury already argued that public discourse could regulate itself to 
a large extent, insofar as bad writers would be 'suppressed' by public 
opinion and sufficiently chastised by the ridicule they would be exposed 
to. Duflo shows that Diderot notion of public censorship follows sim- 
ilar lines of reasoning.” Thus, for the editor of the Encyclopédie, “there 
are two uses of censorship: the bad one, which encourages the ideas it 
opposes by the very violence of the prohibition, and the good one, which 
publicizes the very ideas that it refuses, which puts them on stage in order 
to ridicule them" (infra). 

Tristan Dagron analyzes the English deist John Toland’s notion of reli- 
gion in order to explain why the English deist did not accept Pierre Bayles 
notion of a society of atheists as presented in the Pensées diverses sur 
la cométe. Dagron discusses why Toland was intolerant towards athe- 
ists, thus ‘censoring’ atheism in a manner reminiscent of that of Locke. 
According to Dagron, we must look for an explanation of Toland's posi- 
tion in his conception of ‘natural religion. Thus, through a close reading 
of a significant passage in the Adeisidaemon from 1708-1709, Dagron 
points to the relation that Toland established between superstition and 


3 On Diderot and Shaftesbury, see R.P. Legros, “Diderot et Shaftesbury,’ in The 
Modern Language Review 19/2 (1924), pp. 188-194. We find a similar argument in 
Helvétius: “La critique relevera les erreurs de l'auteur: le public sen moquera; cest toute 
la punition qu'il mérite" (C.-A. Helvétius, De l'homme, de ses facultés intellectuelles et de 
son éducation, London: Société typographique 1773, sect. IV, chap. 16, vol. L p. 329.) 
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atheism, and how the English deist considered "natural religion as a 
virtuous mean between these two extremes. The analysis of this con- 
cept of ‘natural religion’ leads to some surprising conclusions concern- 
ing Toland’s attitude towards religion. According to Dagron, the new 
conception of religion that Toland developed in his well-known treaty 
Christianity Not Mysterious from 1697 was not designed so much to pro- 
mote purely rationalistic religion as it was meant to defend a common 
notion of religion grounded in the significations of common language. 
Hence, Toland's notion of Christianity without mysteries had more in 
common with Erasmus' humanistic conception of natural religion than 
with purely rationalistic conceptions of religion such as Lodewijk Meyer's 
or Spinozas. He argues that Toland, far from being a ‘rational theologian, 
developed an elaborate sociology of natural religion on the basis of ideas 
that he derived mainly from texts by Giordano Bruno. Thus, if Toland 
'censored' atheists it was because he saw both atheism and superstition 
as forms of thinking about religion which pretended they could unveil 
its truth (or untruth). By taking this position, both the atheist and the 
superstitious forget that religion is not concerned with truth, but only 
expresses certain fundamental moral common notions. 

G.W. Leibniz's approach to the freedom of expression and toleration 
is an example of a moderate approach to the question of censorship. As 
Mogens Lærke argues, the Hanoverian philosopher very carefully con- 
sidered when the Republic of Letters was capable of defending the public 
against the dangers of libertinism and impiety through erudite refuta- 
tion, and when some type of authoritative action on the part of the polit- 
ical or ecclesiastical institutions was required. Leibniz construed a com- 
plex and context-sensitive conceptual balance, which allowed deciding 
in each case the adequate action that ought to be taken. This balance was 
construed in such a way as to allow for a constant negotiation and adjust- 
ment of the limits of what is tolerable for the authorities, the public, and 
the writers. It also permitted to evaluate individual instances of censor- 
ship. For example, the Roman Catholic Church, according to Leibniz, 
exercised excessive censorship when it condemned Galileo, but Spinoza 
went too far in the Tractatus Theologico-politicus and his book merited 
some degree of prohibition. 


PART ONE 


CENSORING THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


SUPPRESS OR REFUTE? 
REACTIONS TO SPINOZA IN GERMANY AROUND 1700 


MANFRED WALTHER 


Introductory remark 


The issue of censorship, taken strictly, seems to be of little interest if 
applied to the works of Spinoza in Germany. The reason is that the 
first book of Spinoza that was published in Germany, i.e. the German 
translation of the Ethics, came out as late as 1744. There was thus no 
opportunity for censorship of Spinozas works in Germany during the first 
ca. 75 years after the publication of the Tractatus theologico-politicus 
(hereafter TTP.) 

If taken in a larger sense, i.e. comprising the reactions of the political 
authorities towards those books that were thought likely to spread the seeds 
of Spinozism in Germany, there is much more to say. One can, further, 
extend that study to the pre-censorship area, i.e. to the learned discourse 
on how to appropriately react to the flux of dangerous ideas (mainly those 
of Spinoza) coming into Germany from outside, especially from suspi- 
cious ‘Belgium, i.e. the Netherlands. This is a kind of public discourse on 
what the state should do—and it opens up a still larger field of study. 

I will therefore deal with three topics: 


a) The debate in theology and philosophy on how to appropriately 
react to dangerous ideas from abroad, especially those of Spinoza, 
starting immediately after the publication of the TTP in 1670. 

b) The State reactions to the publication of those books which were 
held to contain Spinozism or at least Spinozistic ideas. I will con- 
sider as examples the two authors who, for a long time in the Ger- 
man history of ideas, were held to be the first ‘German Spinozists, 
i.e. Friedrich Wilhelm Stosch and Theodor Ludwig Lau. 

c) The circumstances and the publishing strategy of the first book of 
Spinoza published in Germany, the German translation of the Ethics 
by Johann Lorenz Schmidt in 1744. This will be dealt with in the last 
section. 
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In a final remark, I will try to explain why censorship against Spinoza 
and Spinozism finally failed, and remind the reader of the crucial role of 
Spinoza, both the person and his philosophy, for the further development 
of philosophy in Germany. 


How to react to dangerous ideas published 
in books outside Germany: The case of Spinoza 


The Historia vitae et obitus Ludovici Fabricii of 1698 was written by 
Johann Heinrich Heidegger, who studied at Heidelberg at the same time 
as Johann Ludwig Fabricius and later became a professor at Zurich. Hei- 
degger reported how Fabricius who, in his letter to Spinoza, offered him 
the chair of philosophy at Heidelberg in February 1673,' reacted to the 
TTP when he first read it. The account proceeds by means of verbal 
quotes from Fabricius: “All of this culminates in a certain way in the death 
of the church as well, and especially, of the state, which cannot be dan- 
gerously threatened as long as religion is firmly anchored.” Against the 
importation of such dangerous writings into Germany he maintains that 
it is “more advisable to suppress them than to refute them,” because the 
force of a refutation is rarely acknowledged. But, Heidegger comments, 
this holds indeed only “as long as these writings can remain hidden when 
they are suppressed and damned to darkness without any danger of rebel- 
lion? But “as soon as they run through many hands and begin to corrupt 
the discernment of the simple minds,” it is appropriate “to subdue them 
with the truncheon of right reason? And this “running through many 
hands" had apparently already begun in Germany. 


! Letter 47, Heidelberg, February 16, 1673, in B. de Spinoza, Briefwechsel, in Sámtliche 
Werke, vol. 6, ed. M. Walther, Hamburg: Felix Meiner 1986, p. 204. 

? JH. Heidegger, “Historia vitae et obitus Ludovici Fabricii in Johannis Ludovici 
Fabricii [...] Opera Omnia, Quibis Praemittitur Historia [...], Tiguri: D. Gessner 1696, 
p. 70: "Tendunt ista omnia ad exitium tum Ecclesiae, tum Reipublicae, quae quassata 
religione non potest periculosissime concuti" (reedited as Doc. 110 in Manfred Walther 
and Michael Czelinski (eds.), Die Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 
Frommann-Holzboog 2006, vol. I, p. 306; see also the commentary in ibid., vol. II, 
PP. 164-167.) 

3 Ibid.: “[...] quamdiu scripta ejusmodi procul omni seductionis periculo supressa, 
tenebis damnata delitescunt. [...] consultius esse, ut supprimantur, quam ut refutetentur? 

^ Ibid: “[...] ubi illa [...] multorum manibus teruntur, & contagione simplicium 
judicia corrumpere incipient, [...] opus esse, monstra ejusmodi rectae rationis clava 
domare? 
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If, on the one hand, Spinozas philosophy is judged to be the sum and 
summit of all heresies of all centuries (that is what the theologian Budde 
tried to show in his De Spinozismo ante Spinozam of 1701),? undermining 
Church and State at the same time; and if, on the other hand, his pious 
language, especially in the TTP, is apt to mislead people who do not grasp 
the impact of its speculative foundations, then there is no alternative to 
refuting him. 

As the TTP was already well known in Germany in 1671, the Dean 
of the philosophical faculty at Altdorf, Johann Conrad Dürr, saw “a new 
Hannibal threaten [ing] our Gates P According to the Leipzig professor of 
philosophy, Jakob Thomasius, it is the duty "especially of those to whom 
the supervision of the academic youth is entrusted" to publicly reject that 
"pestiferous" booklet on the freedom to philosophize. Thomasius speaks 
of an "academic youth that often sips the poison with eager desire"? 

In 1676, Gottlieb Spitzel is anxious that "that [...] impiety which is 
hostile to God and revealed truth tries to become rooted not only abroad 
but in our German soil" thus making "Italy, France and Belgium dwell 
very soon in our common fatherland.” That is why “all scholars have to 
care most diligently not to be corrupted themselves by criminal preceptors 
of this kind and by their books or by dissertations full of such great 
impiety, and [thereby] finally succumb to the danger of disbelief?® 

To sum up: The TTP was known at the University of Altdorf as early 
as June 1670. Now, since (1) Spinozas ideas destroy the very foundation 
of any order in the Church as well as in the State; (2) it is clear that 


5 Cf. J.F. Budde (Praes.) and J.E Werder (Resp.), Dissertatio philosophica de Spino- 
zismo ante Spinozam, quam praeside Io. Francisco Bvddeo, pro gradv et privilegiis magistri 
philosophiae rite impetrandis. A.D. ivn. a. MDCCI pvblico ervditorvm examini [...], Halle: 
Henckel 1701. 

$ Johannis Conradi Dürrii, Oratio panegyrica de praepostera & impiá libertáte Philoso- 
phandi, praesertim in Religionis negotia, habita [...] Anno 1671, Jena: Christoph Henoch 
Buchta, 1672, A4r: “[...] ecce novus imminet portis nostris Hannibal? 

7 J. Thomasius, “Celeberrimo Viro Dn. M. Johanni Conrado Dürrio,’ in Dürr, Oratio 
panegirica, p. Aar: “[...] libellum plane pestilentem [...] publicé refelli; ab iis maximé, 
quibus commissa cura est consulendi Juventuti Academicae.” 

5 G. Spitzel, Felix literatus ex infelicium periculis et casibus [...], Augustae Vindelico- 
rum apud Theophilum Goebelium, literis Koppmayerianis. MDCLXXVI [Augsburg: 
Goebel, 1676], p. 144: ^[...] illa DEO ac revelatae ejus veritati inimica impietas non 
in peregrino tantum, sed in Germanico etiam nostro solo radices agere conatur, [...] 
ne brevi tempore aliquam in communi patria nostra [...] Italiam, Galliam aut Bel- 
gium simus habituri; eó diligentius doctis omnibus prospiciendum, ne & ipsi à nefariis 
hujusmodi habituri praeceptoribus, librisque aut dissertationibus tanta impietate refertis 
corrumpantur? 
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suppressing them would be the best response. This is, however, not 
possible since (3) the diffusion of those ideas is not restricted to the 
notoriously impious countries (Italy, France, Belgium), but they have 
invaded the German fatherland as well, and (4) are dangerous (a) not 
only for simple minds, but (b) for the academic youth and (c) for the 
scholars themselves. That is why (5) the TTP should be publicly refuted. 

Concerning the strategy of combat for the ‘hereditary Germanic free- 
dom and against ‘licentiousness (licentia), Dürr says that one has to let 
‘the man’ be heard “in order to give him no reason for complaint of hav- 
ing been suppressed, unheard and unquoted.” Then he quotes Spinoza: 
"According to the right of nature, nobody is held to live according to 
another mans mind, but everybody is the tutor of his own liberty" (TTP, 
preface)? What follows makes it clear that Dürr is convinced (to say it 
with Spinozas words) “that to state his view is sufficient to refute it"? 
There is such a gap and absolute contrast between Spinozas doctrine and 
Christian and rational common sense that as soon as Spinozas real doc- 
trine is unmasked, one cannot but shrink from it! 

But due to the fact that even scholars may be impressed by Spinozas 
way of arguing, there were a great number of refutations, that of Johannes 
Musaeus of 1672!! being the outstanding and much praised example. 
Musaeus work first recapitulates, with greater or lesser fairness, Spinoza's 
doctrines and arguments before refuting them. However, these crit- 
ics find themselves in a serious dilemma, for careful recapitulation of 
Spinozas reasoning, often accompanied by long quotations from the TTP, 
makes his thought accessible to a greater public which had no access 
to the original, thereby contributing to the spreading of his original 
opinions. That is why, later on, this form of serious academic discourse 
becomes subject to attack itself. 


? All quotatons from Dürr, Oratio Panegyrica, pp. B r, C 1 v. 

10 Spinoza, Theological-political Treatise, Chapter 5, in: Idem, The Complete Works, ed. 
Morgan, Indianapolis/Cambrudge: Hackett, 2002, p. 443. 

!! Cf. J. Musaeus, Tractatus theologico-politicus [...] ad veritatis lancem examinatur, 
Jena 1674. 

12 As to the style and contents of Musaeus refutation, see M. Walther, “Machina civilis 
oder Von deutscher Freiheit: Formen, Inhalte und Trágerschichten der Reaktion auf den 
politiktheoretischen Gehalt von Spinozas Tractatus theologico-politicus in Deutschland 
bis 1700; in P. Christofolini (ed.), L'Hérésie Spinoziste: La discussion sur le Tractatus 
theologico-politicus, 1670-1677, et la récéption immédiate du Spinozisme, Amsterdam & 
Maarssen: APA Holland University Press 1995, pp. 194-201. 
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Strategies of censorship applied to ‘Spinozist’ books 
published inside Germany around 1700: Two case studies 


The case of Friedrich Wilhelm Stosch (1648-1704) 


Stoschs father was one ofthe leading preachers in Berlin, and Stosch was 
twice married to women descended from influential and highly regarded 
families in Brandenburg. He studied philosophy, theology and medicine 
at Frankfurt an der Oder and made his academic tour through Italy, 
France and the Netherlands. In 1676, he became ‘Geheimer Staatssekre- 
tär (Secret Secretary of State) at the court of Friedrich Wilhelm. He 
retired in 1686. About 6 years later, in 1692-1693, he published his 
Concordia rationis et fidei anonymously, indicating Amsterdam as the 
place of publication on the title page.? His aim was to denounce the 
conjunction of ‘Superstitio & Tyrannis, and for that reason he rejected 
the supernatural origin of Scripture, and attacked the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the divinity of Christ, original sin, the creatio ex nihilo of the 
world, and the immortality of the soul. He stressed the practical-moral 
character of true faith. All these points are typical of Socinianism. Fur- 
thermore, he identified mind and brain. In the field of practical phi- 
losophy he followed closely Spinozas determinism when he denied the 
possibility of sin prior to the foundation of State and law. Finally, in 
contradiction to his determinist premises, he maintained that God has 
endowed man with the faculty to act autonomously. Hence, there exist 
actions which are contrary to reason and thus do not have God's approval. 
Stoschs definition of natural law is taken nearly word for word from 
Grotius.!* An appendix vehemently attacks the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment in Hell. In the preface, Stosch mentioned, concerning the au- 
thority of Scripture, La Peyrére, Spinoza and Hobbes, 'odious names to 
many, on whom he wanted to pass judgment.! The work testifies to a 
high degree of eclecticism. 

The book was printed in an edition of only 100 copies and was not 
intended to be sold in public. But in September 1693, copies were sent 
to a bookseller in Frankfurt an der Oder and to the Leipzig book fair, 


3 Cf. EW. Stosch, Concordia rationis et fidei (1692) / Dokumente, ed. W. Schröder, in 
Philosophische Clandestine der deutschen Aufklärung, vol. I/2, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 
Frommann-Holzboog 1992, pp. 35-212. 

14 For details, see W. Schróder, Spinoza in der deutschen Frühaufklärung, Würzburg: 
Königshausen & Neumann 1987, pp. 37-58. 

15 Stosch, Concordia, p. 40. 
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and by the end of 1693 and the beginning of 1694, the existence of 
the book was already known to many in Berlin and Leipzig Ip At the 
latest in December 1693, a commission of inquiry appointed by the 
Elector of Brandenburg began an investigation. The statutory basis was 
an edict of the Elector Friedrich Wilhelm, dating from 11 May, 1654, 
which stipulated that all theological writings of those who dwelled or had 
dwelt in Brandenburg had to be presented to “our theologians in order to 
be revised and censured in advance?" All booksellers and bookbinders 
were obliged to present theological books to the censor before they were 
sold. And this had evidently not been the case with Stosch's Concordia. 

The members of the commission were part of the intellectual elite of 
Berlin in the 1690s: Samuel von Pufendorf, the leading pietist Philipp 
Jacob Spener, the 'Hofprediger' Daniel Ernst Jablonski (later a co-founder 
ofthe Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften), Ezechiel 
Spanheim, a leading member of the Berlin Huguenots etc. The commis- 
sion was thoughtfully put together. Lutherans and Calvinists, divines and 
high-ranking State officials took part. This may have been due to the fact 
that the reputation of the Stosch family required a diligent and highly 
professional investigation. It is worth mentioning that half of the mem- 
bers were not theologians! 

That Stosch was the author of the Concordia rationis et fidei became 
known through the confession of the printer who had been interrogated. 
In the report from the University of Frankfurt which the Elector had 
requested, Stosch is identified beyond any doubt as the author. As early 
as December 22, a decree by the Elector prohibited the possession of the 
book on pain of a 500 Taler fine or corporal punishment (in case the 
money could not be paid.) The edict had to be read after the sermon from 
every pulpit in the Calvinist churches in Berlin. Stosch himself lost his 
position and was arrested. He tried in vain to contest the competence of 
the commission, arguing that the book dealt with moral philosophy, not 
with theology. He also tried to convince the commission that he did not 
express his own convictions, but only reported the statements of other 
authors. Stosch did not appear in person before the commission, but was 
sentenced to make a retraction, which he did on 17 March 1694. 


16 Cf. D. Dóring, Frühaufklärung und obrigkeitliche Zensur in Brandenburg: Friedrich 
Wilhelm Stosch und das Verfahren gegen sein Buch Concordia rationis et fidei, Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot 1995, p. 12. 

17 Döring, Frühaufklärung, p. 31 n. 109. 
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What is remarkable is that the refutation of the Concordia written by 
the University of Frankfurt was never published, although a forthcoming 
publication had been announced from the Berlin pulpits in May 1694 
(without, however, mentioning Stoschs name.) In fact, no refutation of 
the Concordia has ever been published. Stosch was rehabilitated. Later 
he was appointed ‘Hofrat, and he was even raised to the nobility in 
1701. 

The surprisingly moderate way in which the case was handled by the 
authorities and the commission may in part have been due to the family's 
high reputation. But since (1) Stosch referred to a number of Spinozas 
doctrines, mainly in ethics, and named him in the preface of his book, 
(2) a number ofthe committee members (Pufendorf, Spener, Spanheim) 
certainly knew Spinozas doctrines quite well and others were presumably 
familiar with them as well? and (3) Spinoza is mentioned in the text of 
the refutation that Stosch had to sign, another explanation for this mod- 
erate treatment of the Stosch affair is called for. Presumably, the reason 
was that the commission was sympathetic not only to Stoschs effort to 
"establish a non contradictory relation between reason and revelation,” 
but also to his claim that Scripture is accommodated to the opinions of 
the people and that it is not the aim of the Bible to teach philosophi- 
cal truths.” In other words: The commission may have been afraid of 
opening the door to orthodox fanatics and thus weakening the efforts 
of those who favored a moderate rationalization of the Christian dog- 
mas. They were also very anxious to provide room for scientific research 
and progress. Some of the members were presumably also sympathetic 
to some Socinian doctrines, which the Frankfurt report on Stosch had 
declared central to his book. The Socinian views were no longer men- 
tioned in the final version of the indictment that the Elector handed over 
to the commission.?! The commission apparently followed the line of rea- 
soning that one of its members, Spener, had outlined in a letter to Adam 
Rechenberg written in April, 1694: “They do not want the book to be 
refuted, but rather suppressed??? 


18 The Thomasius-Tschirnhaus quarrel had happened only less than six years before 
(see section 3.2). 

1% Döring, Frühaufklärung, p. 59. 

20 Cf. Döring, Frühaufklärung, p. 63. 

?! Cf. Döring, Frühaufklärung, pp. 60-62. 

22 Unpublished Letter from PJ. Spener to A. Rechenberg, cit. in Döring, Frühauf- 
klärung, p. 36 and note 130: “Refelli librum hic nollunt, sed potius tantum opprimi? 
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This may be an example ofhow censorship tried to find its way between 
two equally unsatisfactory options: either to give free voice to authors 
who, due to the radicalism with which they argued against (revealed) 
religion, were considered a threat to public peace and obedience to the 
authorities; or to strengthen religious fundamentalists to the detriment 
of scientific research and moderate progress, even in the field of theol- 
ogy. Moreover, the experience that the more strongly the authorities con- 
demned a book, the more the curiosity of the public was whetted, may 
also have contributed to the decision to pass over the matter in silence. 
Due to the small number of copies printed, the ‘suppression strategy’ may 
have appeared to work in this case. 


The case of Theodor Ludwig Lau (1670-1740) 


Lau was born in Kónigsberg as the second son of a jurist who became a 
professor of law and a government official there. From 1785 onwards, he 
studied philosophy, theology and jurisprudence in Kónigsberg. During 
one year, he also attended the lectures of Budde and Christian Thomasius 
in Halle. After 1795, he traveled through a number of countries, includ- 
ing the Netherlands where he stayed for three years in The Hague and 
Leiden. After his return, he became a ‘Staatsrat’ and 'Kabinettsdirektor 
in Kónigsberg. 

In 1717, he anonymously published his Meditationes de Deo, Mundo, 
Homine? in Frankfurt am Main. In this book, he criticizes religion in 
general from a sceptical point of view. He develops a strange combina- 
tion ofa mystically tinted pantheist view of God and a materialist anthro- 
pology. The Frankfurt magistrate confiscated the book at the request of 
the Frankfurt clergy, and started an investigation. After being threatened, 
the printer named Lau as the author. The magistrate imprisoned Lau, 
condemned the book after a brief trial, burned the confiscated copies in 
public, and banished Lau from town. 

Lau, who wanted to get the sentence annulled, hoped to get support 
from his former teacher Christian Thomasius. He therefore asked the 
faculty of law in Halle to provide expertise. Lau hoped that Thoma- 
sius, who had vehemently argued against punishing authors with hetero- 
dox opinions, would defend his former pupil. Thomasius, a son of Jacob 


233 Cf. [T.L. Lau], Meditationes philosophicae ... (1717) / Meditationes, These ... (1719) 
/ Dokumente, ed. M. Pott, in Philosophische Clandestina der deutschen Aufklärung, vol. 1/1, 
Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog 1992, pp. 55-104. 
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Thomasius,” was quite familiar with Spinozas works.” In 1688 he had 
accused Spinozas friend, the Count Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus, 
of Spinozism and had thus initiated the first German ‘Spinoza-Streit.”° 
Thomasius provided his expert opinion confirming that the Meditationes 
contained “dangerous propositions running against the rules of right rea- 
son and the Christian doctrines?? The law faculty followed Thomasius 
expertise and judged that mere banishment was a very mild measure. 
Thomasius published the complete material in 1717 under the heading 
Elender Zustand eines in die Ateisterey verfallenen Gelehrten, i.e. "The Mis- 
erable State ofa Scholar declined into Atheism.” He accused Lau not only 
of having been led astray, due to his temper, “to suppress his tiny natu- 
ral judgment’, but also of having been seduced “during journeys or at 
home by atheists, unfortunately hidden everywhere, and by having had 
intimate conversations with them, and also by reading the writings of 
the well-known atheist Spinoza??? But “as Spinoza himself, the father of 
such atheistic propositions, had not written so shamelessly and daringly, 
but had tried to dissimulate somewhat his Godlessness and disturbing 
opinions, and had also refrained from publishing them during his life- 
time” Lau "deserved [...] to be labeled with the surname of a heretic, 
atheist, Spinozist or even with titles still more infamous"? What may 
have caused Thomasius’ anger was that Lau explicitly referred to Thoma- 
sius own battle against the persecution of men with heterodox opinions 
in an appendix which Lau had attached to his book when sending it to 


24 See section 2. 

25 An account of the Weidmannsche Buchhandlung dating from January 4, 1619, 
testifies to the fact that he had received Spinozas Opera Posthuma on September 16, 1687. 

2 For details, see Walther, Machina civilis, pp. 204-206. 

?7 Pott, “Einleitung,” in Lau, Meditationes, p. 21. 

28 Cf C. Thomasius, “Elender Zustand eines in the Atheisterey verfallenen Gelehrten;" 
in C. Thomasius, Ernsthaffte, aber doch Muntere und Vernünftige Thomasische Gedancken 
und Erinnerungen über allerhand auserlesene Juristische Handel, Halle 1720, Teil I, XXIV. 
Handel, pp. 233-358 [Reprinted in Lau, Meditationes, ed. Pott, pp. 189-316.] 

?? Thomasius, Elender Zustand, p. 255 (orig. pag.) / p. 213 (ed. Pott): "[...] zu Unter- 
drückung des wenigen natürlichen judicii verleiten / auch auff Reisen / oder auch wohl 
noch zu Hause durch leider allenthalben verborgene Atheisten und mit denselben gepflo- 
gener vertraute Conversation, auch Lesung des bekanten Atheisten Spinozae Schrifften 
verführen lassen?" 

3° Thomasius, Elender Zustand, p. 256 / p. 214: “[...] da auch Spinoza selbst der Vater 
dergleichen Atheisischen Lehr-Sátze so frech und tollkühn nicht geschrieben / sondern 
seine Gottlose und ärgerliche Meinungen doch noch in etwa zu verstecken getrachtet / 
[...] verdienet [er], dass man [...] ihn selbst aber mit dem Zunahmen eines Ketzers / 
Atheisten / Spinozisten oder mit noch schändlichern Titeln belegen werde”. 
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Thomasius and which Thomasius attached to his Elender Zustand.?! This 
made Thomasius say that Lau “had made it much bulkier than Spinoza??? 
Although there was not much of Spinoza in Laus book, others accused 
him of Spinozism as well? because, ever since Buddes Spinozismus ante 
Spinozam, 'Spinozism' had become the common label for all heterodox 
doctrines of a certain degree of radicalism. 

The reason for Thomasius reaction was that he, like other Enlighten- 
ment scholars in Germany, was afraid that declaring autonomous reason 
capable of founding sound morality without any reference to the theolog- 
ical presuppositions of revelation and grace would result in undermining 
all private and public moral conduct.?? In other words: The notion of the 
‘virtuous atheist’ that Bayle, since the publication of his Continuation de 
pensées diverses sur la cométe in 1705, had coined to express the living 
paradox embodied in Spinoza,” was still believed to be a theoretical as 
well as a practical impossibility. In Thomasius view only an enthusias- 
tic overestimation of reason could have made the “virtuous atheist" seem 
possible. 

Lau remained faithful to his convictions and only two yeas later in 
Frankfurt he published another book, the Theses, Dubia philosophico- 
theologicae. This work contained a sharp condemnation of any suppres- 
sion of intellectual/spiritual liberty and free speech. This book was also 
confiscated, even though it argued in favor of a position that Thomasius 
had himself defended earlier. Later on, Lau lived in various places in Ger- 
many and succeeded in receiving a doctorate of jurisprudence in Erfurtin 
1725. This enabled him to get the position as a "Tribunalrat in his home- 
town Kónigsberg. He lost that position, however, when his past became 
known, and he was forced to make a public retraction. During the last 


31 It contained a poem in which Lau reminded Thomasius of the fate of ‘reputed people’ 
as Machiavelli, Cartesius, Becker, Hobbes, Toland, Beverland, and Spinoza who 'stand on 
top with the condemned heathens (cf. Thomasius, Elender Zustand, p. 315 / p. 273). 

32 Thomasius, Elender Zustand, p. 308 / p. 266: “[...] dass der Herr Quaerentes es viel 
plumper als Spinoza gemacht.” 

33 Cf. Schröder, Spinoza, pp. 128-134. 

34 Cf. Pott, "Einleitung; in Lau, Meditationes, p. 31. 

35 Cf. Pott, “Einleitung; in Lau, Meditationes, p. 22. 

36 As to the development of Bayle's notion of the ‘virtuous atheist’ since the publication 
of his Dictionary, see M. Czelinski, “(K)Ein tugendhafter Atheist: Eine Replik zu Winfried 
Schröders Artikel “Zwei tugendhafte Atheisten. Zum Verhältnis von Moral und Religion 
bei Bayle (Aufklärung 16 (2004), 9-20), in Aufklärung 17 (2005), pp. 237-251. See also 
M. Czelinski-Uesbeck, Der tugendhafte Atheist: Studien zur Vorgeschichte der Spinoza- 
Renaissance in Deutschland, Würzburg: Kónigshausen & Neumann 2007, chapter B.III. 
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years of his life, from 1736 onwards, he lived under the pseudonym Lenz, 
in Altona near Hamburg—a town under Danish government at the time. 
There he died in February 1740.” 

The Frankfurt magistrate was highly successful in confiscating and 
destroying most ofthe copies of Lau's two books. Only a few copies seem 
to have survived. But a great number of learned men copied the book or 
had it copied. Thus the discussion of Laus position and arguments could 
continue in a “relatively closed circle of owners and copyists; among 
them Baumgarten, Reimann, Stolle, Struve, Hamann.** This testifies to 
the existence of intellectual circles, both outside and inside the univer- 
sities, that were closely interrelated and had access even to those books 
which had been destroyed by the authorities to a large extent. Censorship 
could no longer impede the circulation of ideas such as Laus, 

In 1792, his Meditationes were reedited by a pupil of Kant, Carl Chris- 
tian Ehrhard Schmid, together with the Wolfenbüttel fragments.?? But 
this caused no turmoil because it happened at a time when the bat- 
tle of censorship against dangerous heterodoxies—and especially against 
Spinoza—had already been lost. This leads me to the next and final sec- 
tion. 


Spinozas first book published in German: 
Johann Lorenz Schmidts translation of the Ethics 


Johann Lorenz Schmidt (1702-1749) studied theology and mathematics 
at Jena where Budde taught at that time. He is best known for his Ger- 
man translation of parts of the Old Testament, the so-called Wertheimer 
Bibel. As the preface tells us, this translation was made following the 
hermeneutical maxim that the authors had to be understood on the basis 
of their own textual and contemporary environment, and was guided 
by the effort to provide natural explanations of the miracles— guidelines 
which are those of Spinoza as well. When the first volume, containing the 


37 Cf. Pott, “Einleitung,” in Lau, Meditationes, pp. 25-28. For the Altona period, see 
S. Winkle, Die heimlichen Spinozisten in Altona und der Spinozastreit, Hamburg: Verein 
für Hamburgische Geschichte 1988, pp. 27-29. 

38 Pott, “Einleitung,” in Lau, Meditationes, p. 11. 

# Cf. C.C.E. Schmid (ed.), Zwey seltene antisupernaturalistische Manuscripte eines 
Genannten und eines Ungenannten: Pendant zu den Wolfenbütteler Fragmenten, Berlin 
[i.e. Gießen] 1792, pp. 35-94. 
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Pentateuch, had been published in April 1735, it caused an uproar.? The 
Emperor prohibited the book at the beginning of 1737, and many bans 
followed in the different German territories.*! Schmidt remained under 
armed guard at the prince of Lówenstein- Wertheims town palace for the 
next years, but the Prince refused to honor the Emperor's demand that 
Schmidt be sent into custody in Bamberg, a Catholic Bishopric. His sup- 
porters at the Wertheim court organized his escape. After some time of 
traveling, he came to the town of Altona, which at the time was a refugium 
for ‘heretics’ as we have already seen.“ Finally he worked at the court of 
Duke Karl von Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel where he taught mathemat- 
ics and where he died from heart disease in December 1749.9 

The prohibition of the Wertheim Bible was a near-complete failure: 
Hundreds of copies were sold even after the prohibition.“ 

In 1744, Schmidt published his German translation of the Ethics— 
the first translation of the Ethics into a modern language apart from 
the Dutch translation in the Nagelate Schriften of 1677-1678. It was 
accompanied by Christian Wolff's refutation of part I? and by a foreword 
of Schmidt where he explained his intentions to ‘publicly expound the 
enemy' who had finally been overcome by the philosopher Christian 
Wolff, "lest any untrained persons still consider him a specter but yet 
have become accustomed to despise his terrible rattling”# This seems to 


40 The most detailed presentation of the debates and measures taken by the author- 
ities to suppress the book, are P.S. Spalding, Seize the Book, Jail the Author: Johann 
Lorenz Schmidt and Censorship in Eighteenth-Century Germany, West Lafayette: Pur- 
due University Press 1998, and U. Goldenbaum, "Der Skandal der Wertheimer Bibel: 
Die philosophisch-theologische Entscheidungsschlacht zwischen Pietismus und Auf- 
klärung” in U. Goldenbaum, Appell an das Publikum: Die öffentliche Debatte in der 
deutschen Aufklärung, Berlin: Akademie Verlag 2002, vol. I, pp. 175-508 (for a time table 
of the events between 1734 and 1738, see pp. 487-496.) 

41 Spalding, Seize the Book, p. 27. 

42 Cf. Winkle, Spinozisten, pp. 29, 32. 

5 Spalding, Seize the Book, pp. 26-29. 

# Spalding, Seize the Book, pp. 102-103. 

^ The content of Wolff's refutation has been studied by C. Buschmann in “Wolffs 
‘Widerlegung der ‘Ethik’ Spnozas; in H. Delf, J.H. Schoeps and M. Walther (eds.), 
Spinoza in der deutschen Frühaufklárung, Berlin: Edition Hentrich 1994, pp. 126-141, 
and by K. Cramer in "Christian Wolff über den Zusammenhang der Definitionen von 
Attribut, Modus und Substanz und ihr Verhältnis zu den ersten beiden Axiomen von 
Spinozas Ethik; in K. Cramer, W.G. Jacobs, and W. Schmidt-Biggemann (eds.), Spinozas 
Ethik und ihre frühe Wirkung, Wolfenbüttel: Herzog August Bibliothek 1981, pp. 67-106. 

46 [Johann Lorenz Schmidt] “Vorbericht, in B. v. S. Sittenlehre widerleget von dem 
berühmten Weltweisen unserer Zeit Herrn Christian Wolff, trans. J.L. Schmidt, Frankfurt 
und Leipzig 1744 [Reprint in C. Wolff, Gesammelte Werke, Materialen und Dokumente, 
vol. XV, Hildesheim and New York: Georg Olms Verlag 1981], p. 1 (first pagination). 
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be, by the way, the origin of the famous term 'specter' which, via Jacobi's 
intermediation, found its way into the Communist Manifesto, thus giving 
it a Spinozist resonance. 

Schmidts translation made Spinozas work accessible for the first time 
not only to those who did not read Latin—among them Charlotte von 
Stein with whom Goethe read the text—but also to those who had no 
access to the rare Opera posthuma edition and who had Bayles Diction- 
naire article as their main source of information. And the 60 page index 
helped to immediately identify the topics which the reader might be most 
interested in. 

What is important in the present context is that directly after Schmidt's 
Preface, another Preface followed, namely a German translation of Jarig 
Jelles Preface to the Opera posthuma^ where Spinoza's friend praises the 
author as a man who modestly strove for truth alone, and as an outstand- 
ing example of tolerance. The reader was thus reminded once again ofthe 
expression Bayle had coined in his writings on Spinoza, namely that of 
the ‘virtuous atheist.“ This paradox was the leitmotiv of Spinozas reha- 
bilitation in the German debate which resulted in his being turned from 
maledictus into christianissimus. Although many contemporaries consid- 
ered the inclusion of Wolff's refutation as a mere maneuver to make the 
text accessible to a broad public in Germany,? no measures were taken 
to suppress the book. 

The reason was that the Wolff controversies, "the most important of 
the age of Enlightenment in Central Europe [...] before the French 
Revolution *° had ended with the complete victory of Wolff (1679- 
1754). Atthe end of his vice-presidency of the University of Halle, before 
he handed over his position to the theologian Joachim Lange in 1721, 
Wolff made a Speech on the practical philosophy of the Chinese?! in which 
he proved by experience— i.e. by referring to the political practice of the 
Chinese state—that it was possible not only to live a virtuous life by the 


47 Spalding (in Seize the Book, p. 185) attributes this Vorrede to Schmidt himself! 

48 See note 36. 

49 Cf U. Goldenbaum, “Die erste deutsche Übersetzung der Spinozaschen ‘Ethik? in 
H. Delf, J.H. Schoeps and M. Walther (eds.), Spinoza in der deutschen Frühaufklärung, 
Berlin: Edition Hentrich 1994, p. 113 (without source reference.) 

50 J. Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650-1750, 
Oxford: Oxford UP 2001, p. 544. 

51 Cf. C. Wolff, Oratio de Sinarum philosophia practica / Rede über die praktische 
Phjilosopphie der Chinesen. Lateinisch-deutsch. ed. M. Albrecht, Hamburg: Felix Meiner 
1985. 
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force of (human) nature alone, without even a natural religion— not to 
mention revealed Religion—but to ground a complete State practice on 
such natural virtue.?? 

The Pietists constituted the other strong faction at the University of 
Halle besides the Enlightenment rationalists. Under the leadership of his 
successor as vice-president, the theologian Joachim Lange, the Pietists 
accused Wolff, not exactly of Spinozism, but of having opened the door 
to Spinozism, because of his determinism and his use of the geometrical 
method in philosophy. 

This was the second ‘Spinoza-Streit’ crucial to the further development 
of philosophy in Germany.? The accusation was not so far-fetched, given 
that, in his Spinoza article in the Dictionary, Bayle had already associated 
Spinoza with Chinese atheism and labeled him a virtuous atheist.** In 
1723, the Prussian king Friedrich Wilhelm expelled Wolff from the 
Prussian territories. Wolff taught at the Calvinist University of Marburg 
until Frederick the Great, who followed his father as a King of Prussia, 
called him back to Halle where he returned triumphantly in 1743. The 
Enlightenment had been victorious in a controversy that had caused 
reactions pro and con in most European countries. That did not imply 
that Spinoza's philosophy had been acknowledged as true philosophy— 
the Schmidt translation was published with Wolff’s refutation, after all— 
but that Spinozas system had been evaluated as a serious philosophical 
effort, although it failed to grasp the truth.” Thus, the Wolff controversies 
had paved the way to serious philosophical engagement with Spinoza, 
and mainly with his Ethics which had been at the centre of the debates. 
The long-term impact of this controversy can be seen in the fact that 
in Germany the Ethics was—and partially still is today—at the centre 
of German Spinoza studies, which have largely neglected his political 
philosophy. 


°2 Michael Albrecht has given the content of the original speech, which was revised 
and accompanied by a legion of annotations in the published version of 1726 (cf. “Ein- 
leitung,’ in Wolff, Oratio, pp. xxxix-xlvi). 

> The third ‘Spinoza-Streit was to follow around 1785, and this was crucial for the 
future of German philosophy as well. 

54 Cf. Israel, Radical Enlightenment, section on “The Wolffian Controversies (1723- 
1740); pp. 544-555. For this, including a report on the German discussion organized 
around the topic of the appellation ‘virtuous atheist, see also Czelinski-Uesbeck, Der 
tugendhafte Atheist. 

"7 Buschmann, Widerlegung, p. 126. 
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This explains why other Spinoza editions in the German language pub- 
lished during the eighteenth century were no longer suppressed.* The 
Tractatus politicus with excerpts from the Tractatus de intellectus emen- 
datione could be published in 1785,” in the same year that saw Jacobi's 
publication of his conversations with Lessing.°* The first three volumes 
of an unfinished edition of his philosophical writings—including the 
Tractatus theologico-politicus, the first two parts of the Ethics, and a rich 
commentary—were published between 1783 and 1787 by the illustrious 
Schack Hermann Ewald.?? 


Some afterthoughts 


It is worth noting that all the authors accused of Spinozism whom I have 
dealt with in sections two and three were not professional philosophers, 
but educated intellectuals who worked outside the universities. As we 
know, this also holds for Lessing, Jacobi, and Goethe. Those within the 
academic institutions and the church were shocked by Spinozas natu- 
ralism but attracted by the rationalist approach. They did not subscribe 
to a strict "literal" version of biblical supernaturalism but wanted to 


56 The best survey ofthese editions and how they came to be published, can be found in 
M. Lauermann and M.-B. Schróder, “Textgrundlagen der deutschen Spinoza-Rezeption 
im 18. Jahrhundert,” in E. Schürmann, Norbert Waszek and F. Weinreich (ed.), Spinoza 
im Deutschland des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts: Zur Erinnerung an Hans-Christian Lucas, 
Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann-Holzboog 2002, pp. 39-83. 

The article by Piet Steenbakkers, “Les editions de Spinoza en Allemagne au XIXe 
siécle; in: Spinoza au XIXe siécle, sous la direction dAndré Tosel, Pierre-François Moreau 
et Jean Salem, Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 2007, pp. 21-32, is a version of his 
lecture at the Spinoza conference given at the Sorbonne in 1997 but published, as all the 
other articles in the volume, only in 2007 and therefore does not refer to the article by 
Lauermann/Schróder (2002). It comments on the shortcomings of those editions under 
the aspect of accuracy. 

57 B. von Spinoza, Zwey Abhandlungen über die Kultur des menschlichen Verstandes 
und über die Aristokratie und Demokratie, ed. S.H. Ewald, Leipzig: Schónfeld 1785 
[second edition: Prag 1786]. 

58 EH. Jacobi, “Uber die Lehre des Spinoza in Briefen an den Herrn Moses Mendels- 
sohn (1785)? in EH. Jacobi, Schriften zum Spinoza-Streit, ed. K. Hammacher and I.- 
M. Piske, in Werke vol. 1/2, Hamburg: Felix Meiner / Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: From- 
mann-Holzboog 1998, pp. 1-146. 

°° Cf. B. de Spinoza, Spinoza's philosophische Schriften, transl. S.H. Ewald, 3 vols. Vol. I: 
Benedikt von Spinoza über Heilige Schrift, Judenthum, Recht der hóchsten Gewalt in 
geistlichen Dingen, und Freyheit zu philosophiren [TTP]. Vol. II: Spinozas Ethik. Erster 
Theil. Vol. III: Spinozas Ethik. Zweyter Theil, Gera: Bekmann 1787-1793 [2nd ed. of 
vols. II and III: Leipzig 1796]. 
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promote free research and liberty of expression. They were thus seeing 
themselves caught between two equally unacceptable extremes. That may 
explain why censorship was not successful in the long run. That Spinoza 
played a crucial role in the German debates during a period of about 
one century—from the Thomasius-Tschirnhaus struggle of the 1680s up 
to the so-called Pantheismus-Streit around 1785—may explain why he 
became, besides Kant, the crucial philosophical figure in the develop- 
ment of German Idealism. 


PIERRE BAYLE AND CENSORSHIP 


HUBERT Bost 


Introduction 


In his July 1685 Nouvelles de la République des Lettres,’ Pierre Bayle 
published an unusual article. Contrary to his common practice, it was 
not a critical review, but some “Thoughts on tolerating heretical books.’ 
Having celebrated the freedom of the press enjoyed by authors in the 
Dutch Republic ever since the first issue of his Nouvelles, he gathered 
the reactions of Catholics for whom this freedom was a symptom of 
indifference towards religious questions. One reader even dared him to 
"say anything in defense of this tolerance.”? Irritated though he was by this 
challenge, Bayle accepted it. He argued that book censorship is ineffective 
because it leads some readers to think that the censored books must hold 
arguments which are impossible to refute. It would have been preferable 
to allow publication of those books, even if it meant refuting them 
strongly, which would have proven ones confidence in the credibility 
one professed. The naivety of censors had our journalist smiling, and he 
alluded to "the panic and constant woe of the Library Inquisitors who 
would believe their religion is at bay if, for lack of searching through 
the pockets and luggage of every passerby, permission had been given 
to some contraband book to smuggle its way into the press"* He warned 
his fellow believers that they should take heed of falling into the same 
mistake as ‘their’ heretics—in other words, the Socinians. 


! Many thanks to Melanie and Kevin Fievet for the translation of this paper, to John 
Christian Laursen, Karin Maag and Ryan Noppen for their precious remarks. 

? P. Bayle, “Réflexions sur la tolérance des livres hérétiques”, Nouvelles de la République 
des Lettres, July 1985, article IX, in Œuvres diverses, La Haye: Usson, Johnson, Gosse et 
al. 1727, vol. L pp. 335-336. See a copy of this article in appendix. 

3 Ibid., vol. I, p. 335: “de rien dire qui excusät cette tolérance" 

^ Ibid, vol. I, p. 335: "aux terreurs paniques et aux peines continuelles des Inquisiteurs 
de la librairie qui croiroient leur religion en péril si, pour n'avoir pas bien fouillé dans 
les poches et dans les valises des passans, on avoit donné permission à quelque livre de 
contrebande de se fourrer dans la presse” 
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These words are completely within the scope of the thesis that Bayle 
defended and would always defend: that freedom of conscience should 
not be limited by human powers, even if this conscience is wrong. The 
rights of the erring conscience are the same as those of a conscience that 
stays within the truth, since mans idea of truth and error is limited by 
his intellectual and moral abilities. Freedom of speech is a consequence 
of this. 

Does this mean that anything can be said, written, or printed? Cer- 
tainly not, since magistrates are within their right to limit freedom of 
speech according to their duty to preserve order and morals. Besides, 
while he considered that his vocation was to tell the truth and denounce 
errors and lies, Bayle still believed there were limits an author must 
respect. 

What did he think of censorship? To answer this question, I shall first 
consider the question from a lexical point of view, taking into account 
the meaning of the word ‘censorship’ in the dictionaries of the time, in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. I will then review 
the main circumstances under which Bayle was personally confronted 
by censorship before the time of the Dictionnaire historique et critique. 
Next, I will focus on the two types of censorship that were applied to the 
Dictionnaire: Political censorship in France and ecclesiastical censorship 
in the Dutch Republic. Finally, in conclusion, I will make a few remarks 
concerning the interpretation of Bayles thought. 

Above, I have briefly mentioned Bayles philosophical approach to the 
question. Any further development of this would involve analyzing his 
theoretical remarks about censorship and censors (what opinion did he 
formulate about the role played by censorship, both ecclesiastical and 
political? Did he grant it any legitimacy? Did his ideas on that matter 
evolve?). I will not linger on that particular issue. I will instead focus on 
the historical and biographical aspects, paying attention to the moments 
when Bayle was actually confronted by this or that type of censorship. 
What was his attitude when his books were condemned or forbidden? 
Did he act any differently whether sanction came from France or the 
United Provinces, from a political or an ecclesiastical authority? We may 
renew the hermeneutical or literary question by pondering the possible 
effects induced by the existence of censorship on Bayles writing itself. It 
may also prove helpful in interpreting his thought. Did Bayle anticipate 
the effects of censorship? Did he try to evade its traps? And if indeed he 
did, how did his attitude affect the expression of his convictions? 
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Let us first consider what the various meanings of the word censorship 
(fr. censure) in order to avoid anachronisms. Here is the definition given 
by the Dictionary of the Académie Francaise? 


Correction, repréhension. Je soumets mes écrits et mes actions à votre cen- 
sure. Subir la censure de quelqu'un. Souffrir la censure. Sexposer à la censure. 
Il signifie aussi le jugement et la condamnation d'un livre. La censure que 
la Sorbonne a faite d'un tel livre. // On appelle aussi censures ecclésiastiques 
les excommunications, interdictions et suspensions dexercice et de charge 
ecclésiastique. I] a encouru la censure. Il a encouru les censures ecclésias- 
tiques. 


Censorship (censure), it appears, has two meanings. First, a common 
one, which in Bayles time is politically tinted, concerning the State con- 
trol of books and the printing industry. Second, an ecclesiastical, theo- 
logical meaning which, in France, mainly concerns the Sorbonne, but 
which is also illustrated by the Index librorum prohibitorum in Rome 
and, among Protestants, by numerous practices of doctrinal control and 
sanction. To mention only these two meanings is to forgo one aspect 
that must however be mentioned because of its weight in relation to 
the hermeneutical question, namely that of ‘self-censorship (we should 
recall that the French word appeared in the 1960s under the influence of 
psychoanalysis.) The French Protestant group to which Bayle belonged 
did practice such self-censorship, and in a certain manner Bayle prac- 
ticed this. For several decades, indeed, the spokesmen of the Reformed 
Churches of France restrained themselves from criticizing Louis XIV, 
which would have triggered, by way of retaliation, the loss of the few 
remaining rights from the Edict of Nantes. At the time of the Revoca- 
tion in 1685, refugees hoped for a dozen years that they might be able 
to return to their homeland. In the Réponse d'un nouveau converti à la 
lettre d'un réfugié from February 1689, Bayle advocated such cautious- 
ness. The famous Avis important aux réfugiés sur leur prochain retour en 
France, published in April 1690, emphasizes how important it was that 
the Huguenots not be accused by Catholic opinion of engaging in satire 
or urging sedition. Whether this Avis aux réfugiés was written by Bayle 
himself or Daniel de Larroque is irrelevant here, since we know that 


5 This Dictionnaire was published for the first time in 1694. 
$ Gianluca Mori published a recent edition of this work where he proves Bayle's 
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Bayle supported its publication and that the ideas defended in it match 
his analysis of the situation and his own opinions. 

Bayle, who was free and daring when exploring the limits of philo- 
sophical reasoning, deliberately avoided some topics when he took the 
role of a journalist. The credibility of the Nouvelles de la République des 
Lettres, which he published between March 1684 and February 1687, 
depended, according to him, on a moderate tone in criticism and on a 
certain objectivity—he wished to review the books as a historian, that is 
to say in a descriptive manner. He claimed not to be biased, and showed 
self-restraint towards books that criticized the laws and the state, or reli- 
gion and good morals (I think in particular about the way in which he 
distanced himself from books of Socinian or Spinozist inspiration.) 


Bayle confronted by censorship before the Dictionnaire 


Bayle could have faced ecclesiastical censorship from the Reformed 
Churches of France in 1670, when he returned to his original confes- 
sion after his conversion to Catholicism. As a matter of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, he should have been chastised for this doctrinal deviance.’ He 
only had to abjure Catholicism, though, for any public display would 
have endangered him and his community (now a relapsed heretic, he 
was exposed to the penalties which were prescribed in such cases since 
1665.) We shall not linger on this episode, since it does not concern his 
writings. 

Another episode will not hold our attention for very long either. In 
May 1681, Bayle sent the first draft of his "Lettre sur les cométes" to 
Jean Donneau de Visé, the editor of the Mercure Galant. The latter would 
not publish a text that would need to go before the censors: although 
written in the style of a Catholic, the text was too long and too original 
to be spared this process. By the time of his arrival in Rotterdam in 
early autumn of 1681, Bayle had given up the idea of having his Lettre 
published in Paris, and took it back from Donneau de Visé. He entrusted 
it to the Dutch librarian Reinier Leers, who in 1682 published a first 
draft under the following rather long title: Lettre à M.L.A.D.C. docteur de 
Sorbonne. Où il est prouvé par plusieurs raisons tirées de la philosophie et 


authorship. Cf. P. Bayle, Avis aux réfugiés. Réponse d'un nouveau converti, Paris: Honoré 
Champion 2007. 
7 See Hubert Bost, Pierre Bayle, Paris: Fayard 2006, pp. 51-52. 
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de la théologie que les cometes ne sont point le présage daucun malheur. 
Avec plusieurs réflexions morales et politiques et plusieurs observations 
historiques, et la réfutation de quelques erreurs populaires. It was published 
under the famous false address à Cologne chez Pierre Marteau’ The work 
was a success and was reedited the following year under the final title 
Pensées diverses sur la cométe.? 

It was with his Critique générale de l'histoire du calvinisme de Mr Maim- 
bourg—also published in 1682, but in Amsterdam by Abraham Wolf- 
gang under the false address à Villefranche chez Pierre Le Blanc’—that 
Bayle was introduced to French censorship. Louis Maimbourg, the for- 
mer Jesuit he targeted, made himself the spokesman of Gallican ideology 
and anti-Protestant repression in his Histoire du calvinisme. Maimbourg 
managed to have his opponents book banned and destroyed. La Reynie, 
the Parisian police lieutenant ruled on March 6, 1683 that the book be 
burned on the Place de Gréve, and forbade anyone from printing or sell- 
ing it. This condemnation, which was published and distributed in 3,000 
copies, brought public attention to the work. Bayles younger brother, who 
lived in Paris at this time, sent a copy to his family as a trophy, “so that it 
may for our family be like an everlasting monument”? 

However cautious he claimed to be, Bayle was not deterred by this 
ban. In 1685, he wrote a sequel to this work, entitled Nouvelles Lettres 
de lauteur de la Critique générale. For the first time, he defended the 
rights of the erring conscience and fiercely attacked Louis XIV's policy of 
repressing Protestants through craftiness, when there would have been 
more glory for the Sun King in banning them by force. This sequel 
met with less success. However, since its author had meanwhile been 
identified, it had a tragic consequence: the royal court, unable to arrest 
Bayle in the United Provinces, took it out on his older brother, a minister 
in their home village in Pays de Foix. Jacob Bayle was imprisoned, and 
died a few months later in the jail of Cháteau- Trompette, in Bordeaux. 

Bayle had yet to experience the horrible consequences of these politics 
of censorship, but he took advantage of the publicity offered by the 
condemnation when he started writing his monthly review. He advocated 
freedom of the press and was aware of his own privileged situation. At 


$ There is a recent translation of this work by R.C. Bartlett: Various Thoughts on the 
Occasion of a Comet, Albany: State University of New York Press 2000. 

? Joseph Bayle to Jacob Bayle, 16 January 1684, in P. Bayle, Correspondance de Pierre 
Bayle, eds. É. Labrousse, A. McKenna, et al., Oxford: Voltaire Foundation, vol. IV, p.23: 
"afin quelle soit dans notre famille pour un monument eternel? See also Bost, Pierre Bayle, 
p. 209. 
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the beginning of the Nouvelles (March 1684), he noted that the United 
Provinces have 


un avantage qui ne se trouve en aucun autre pais; cest quon y accorde 
aux imprimeurs une liberté d'une assez grande étendué, pour faire quon 
sadresse à eux de tous les endroits de l'Europe, quand on se voit rebuté 
par les difficultez d'obtenir un Privilege. Assurément si Milton eût vécu 
dans ces Provinces, il ne se füt pas avisé de faire un livre de Typographia 
liberanda;* car il neüt point senti que les choses y fussent dans la servi- 
tude à cet égard. Nos presses sont le refuge des catholiques aussi bien que 
des reformés, et on craint si peu les argumens de messieurs de la commu- 
nion de Rome quon laisse vendre publiquement leurs livres, bien loin de 
faire comme dans les pais d'Inquisition où, selon le rapport du chevalier 
Sandis,!! on ne souffre pas méme que les controversistes catholiques soient 
exposez en vente, tant on a peur des objections qui paroissent dans leurs 
ouvrages. 


This freedom, however, did not allow everything.!? In the name of the 
ideal of the ‘République des Lettres, Bayle dismissed out of hand any- 
thing that could be taken as disparagement or personal accusations. His 
editorial line was therefore inseparable from what we would today call a 
form of self-censorship, though I am not certain that this word suits this 
self-restraint in writing. An interesting example of his caution is provided 
by a passing remark about the French translation by Pelletier of the Vie 
de Sixte V by Gregorio Leti. First, the journalist deplored the censorship 
the work had undergone: 


On vient de la réimprimer à Paris, corrigée et augmentée de tables: mais 
il y a plusieurs personnes qui eussent mieux aimé quon y eût rejoint les 
endroits que lon fut obligé den retrancher, pour obtenir la permission de 
la publier en France. 


10 J. Milton, Areopagitica: a speech [...] for the unlicencd printing, to the Parlament of 
England, London: [s. n.] 1644. 

11 E Sandys, Relation de lestat de la religion, et par quels desseins et artifices elle a esté 
forgée et gouvernée par divers Estats de ces parties occidentales du monde ..., Geneva: 
Pierre Aubert 1626. 

12 Bayle was quite conformist on this matter (see É. Labrousse, Pierre Bayle, II: Hétéro- 
doxie et rigorisme, Paris: Albin Michel 1996, pp. 548-550), which does not mean that 
“he remained silent on liberty of the press,’ as asserted by Jonathan I. Israel (see Radical 
Enlightenment, Oxford and New York: Oxford UP 2001, p. 99.) See J.C. Laursen, “Éclair- 
cissement: que s’il y a des obscénitez dans ce livre (An Explanation Concerning Obscen- 
ities)” in D. Jones (ed.), Censorship: A World Encyclopedia, London and Chicago: Fitzroy 
Dearborn 2001, vol. I, p. 198; J.C. Laursen, “Censorship, in M.C. Horowitz, New Dictio- 
nary of the History of Ideas, Detroit, New York and San Francisco: Thomson Gale 2005, 
vol. L p. 293. 

13 p Bayle, Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, September 1685, catalogue XI. 
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The following month, however, he mitigated the force of his remark: 


M. Pelletier nest point blamable de n'avoir pas publié tout ce qu'il a trouvé 
dans l'original; lorsqu'on veut être auteur dans un pais, il faut se conformer 
aux loix de la librairie qui y regnent.“ 


This moderation can easily be explained when one knows how much 
respect Bayle showed towards the law, yet the circumstances in which 
these lines are written are significant: his brother Jacob was then in jail, 
and no risk could be taken to irritate the Court, in order to secure every 
chance to obtain Jacobs liberation. 

This being so, having shown moderation may not have been enough to 
obtain permission, for political censorship did not necessarily target the 
most virulent books. Besides, La Reynie confirmed in a letter to Louvois 
what the Count of Avaux, the French ambassador in The Hague, had 
written in Versailles a week earlier about Bayle: 


Sa Lettre sur les cométes, la Critique du calvinisme et les Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres peuvent bien faire juger de son habileté, mais la 
finesse et la délicatesse de ces mémes écrits ne les rendent pas moins 
suspects et, bien que cet auteur se soit beaucoup contraint dans son journal 
pour le faire recevoir en France, il na pu cependant si bien cacher sa 
mauvaise volonté et son dessein que Mgr le Chancelier ne sen soit aperçu 
et que le débit nen ait été ici arrêté par ses ordres.!° 


The authorities were less afraid of virulent pamphlets, for the exagger- 
ations they contained served the idea that these so-called Reformed 
Protestants were excessive in their writings. On the other hand, the tem- 
perate voice, the will to balance, the refusal to handle the current con- 
troversy in a biased way, and the care to reach a fringe of moderate 
Catholics which characterized the Nouvelles, made the journal a danger- 
ous publication, and the ideal of the “République des Lettres; a call for 
subversive thought. Censorship was not always obtuse, and it dreaded 
nuance. 

This did not prevent Bayle from casting a few sly remarks upon the pol- 
itics of repression against Protestants carried out by the French authori- 
ties, and his correspondents occasionally warned him against jeopardiz- 
ing the safety of the Huguenots who were still in France. The journalist 


4 P. Bayle, Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, October 1685, article VIII, iii. 

15 Letter of March 22nd 1685, Archives de la Guerre A! 795, f? 38, as quoted by 
É. Labrousse, Pierre Bayle, t. I: Du Pays de Foix à la cité d'Erasme, Dordrecht: Martinus 
Nijhoff 1985, p. 272. 
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was therefore constantly torn between caution and the will to inform, or 
more accurately to provide the antidote to anti-Protestant propaganda.’ 
Aware of the publishing freedom he enjoyed in Holland, he occasionally 
displayed his displeasure on the subject of the censorship which regu- 
lated the French book industry. Writing about a theological controversy 
between Le Févre and Arnauld, the journalist pointed out the misfor- 
tunes of both authors. Le Févres Motifs invincibles were published at the 
beginning of 1682, and Arnauld answered him in some places of his 
Calvinisme convaincu de nouveau de dogmes impies. Although Le Févre 
reacted as fast as possible, his book was caught in a trap: 


M. Le Fevre lui répliqua tout aussitót, et acheva sa Replique en trois 
semaines. Il la fit approuver peu de temps aprés, par dix docteurs de 
théologie de la Faculté de Paris, et demanda permission de la publier à 
M. le lieutenant de police, qui le renvoya à M. le Chancelier parce qu'il 
crut cet ouvrage d'une nature à ne pouvoir pas se passer de privilége. 
M. le Chancelier envoya le livre à M. Pirot afin qu'il lexaminát. Celui- 
ci, accablé d'autres ouvrages qu'il est obligé de lire avant qu'ils puissent 
étre donnez à l'imprimeur, a gardé long-temps le manuscrit de M. Le 
Févre sans quon ait pti scavoir ce qu'il en pensoit. En cela l'auteur na 
pas été traité plus sévérement qu'un autre, car il avoué lui-méme que les 
censeurs des ouvrages de théologie quon imprime en gardent maintenant 
des quatre et cinq années avant quon puisse sçavoir ce qu'ils en pensent. 
Cela sans doute fait du dépit aux auteurs, car cest presque se voir réduit 
à l'état de ces pauvres ames qui étoient long-temps à prier Charon de les 
passer. Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum,/Tendebantque manus 
ripae ulterioris amore./Navita sed tristis nunc hos nunc accipit illos: Ast alios 
longe summotos arcet arena. 


The next month, it was discovered that his opponent shared his fate: 


Il auroit bien voulu contenter le monde par la publication de louvrage 
méme, mais il n’a pas pü. I] ne sgauroit dire quand de certains empéchemens, 
qui ne dépendent pas de lui, pourront être levez. Il faut attendre le billet du 
censeur entre les mains duquel l'ouvrage a été remis. Or ce nest pas une 
petite affaire que celle-là; car comme nous l'avons dit ailleurs, un censeur 
de livres est comme le Charon de la Fable; il ne peut point passer tout le 
monde en méme temps; il faut qu'il embarque tantót les uns, tantót les 


16 See H. Bost, “Lécriture ironique et critique d'un contre-révocationnaire;' in H. Bost, 
Pierre Bayle historien, critique et moraliste, Tarnhout: Brepols 2006, pp. 189-200. 

17 Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, February 1685, art. III. For the Latin quote, 
see Virgil, Eneid, VL, pp. 313-316, trans. Theodore C. Williams: “All stood beseeching to 
begin their voyage/Across that river, and reached out pale hands,/In passionate yearning 
for its distant shore./But the grim boatman takes now these, now those,/Or thrusts 
unpitying from the stream away” 
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autres; et, comme il y avoit des ames qui ne pouvoient étre embarquées 
qu'aprés avoir erré cent ans et tendu mille fois les bras ripae ulterioris 
amore, il y a de méme certains auteurs dont les ouvrages attendent long- 
temps l'heure de leur delivrance.!® 


Bayle may not have known such hell, but he did encounter problems. 
After the publication of the Commentaire philosophique, his friendly 
relationship with his colleague Pierre Jurieu became first distant, then 
downright nasty on account of disagreements concerning the Glorious 
Revolution in England. Some time after the Avis aux réfugiés was released 
and while the Entretiens about peace written by a Genevan by the name 
of Goudet passed through Bayles hands, Jurieu made extremely serious 
accusations against his former protégé from a religious point of view. He 
claimed that ever since the Pensées diverses, Bayle had been circulating 
atheist ideas as well as a political ideology: not only he had remained 
faithful to Louis XIV, but he was plotting against the European Protestant 
powers and was about to betray the authorities who were hosting him. 
Because of these insane accusations, Bayle had to appear before the 
consistory of the Walloon church (Reformed French-speaking church of 
Rotterdam.) Here he regained his honor by proving that the accusations 
were completely groundless. Jurieus indictment came to nothing, for 
the theologian changed his strategy several times and was discredited 
by being the subject of many polemics himself. Bayle was nonetheless 
actually involved in a process whose aim was to condemn his writings. He 
was not the only one to suffer since Jurieu was blamed for his aggression, 
for not bringing evidence to support his allegations, and for his sudden 
changes of strategy. If Bayle still had any illusions about his co-religionists 
behaving differently, or more accurately, about persecuted minorities not 
becoming champions of repression once they had gained power, he was 
now cured: “God keep us from a Protestant inquisition,’ he exclaimed in a 
letter to his friend Pierre Silvestre, "after five or six years it would become 
so terrible that the Roman one would be longed for like a greater good"? 
Bayles delaying action, and the procrastination of the consistory of the 
Walloon church of Rotterdam (where he had faithful allies) brought 
Jurieu's ‘cabale to a halt. On the other hand, the Dutch (and Dutch- 


15 Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, March 1685, art. IV. 

19 p Bayle to P. Silvestre, December 17th 1691, in CEuvres diverses, La Haye 1731, 
vol. IV, p. 667: "Dieu nous garde de l'inquisition protestante, elle seroit dans cinq ou six 
ans si terrible que l'on soupireroit après la romaine comme après un bien.” 
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speaking) consistory, which inspected Bayles writings after January 26, 
1693, learned on October 30 of the same year that the burgomasters had 
removed Bayle from his office, and had forbidden him to give private 
lessons. By freeing him from any educational task, however, this persecu- 
tory decision actually allowed him to devote his full energy to the writing 
of the articles in the Dictionnaire historique et critique. What a paradox! 
It was thanks to the most serious penalty ever inflicted upon him that 
Bayle was able to carry through his most important work, and the one in 
which he displayed his intellectual boldness to the fullest. 


Bayle confronted with censorship after the Dictionnaire 


As soon as it was released, the Dictionnaire historique et critique met 
with remarkable success. The big in-folio volumes were quickly sold out. 
This rapidly triggered the question of a second edition (the preparation 
of which was begun as soon as May 26th 1698.) Leers and Bayle had 
won their bet. But this intellectual and commercial success was paired 
with some concerns. As favorable as it was, the reception of this opus 
magnum also called upon him a double censorship, political in France, 
ecclesiastical in Holland. 


Political censorship against the Dictionnaire in France 


Realizing the success ofthe Dictionnaire, the Parisian booksellers quickly 
requested a ‘privilège (authorization to publish, delivered by the Chan- 
cellor) in order to provide a French edition. Jean Anisson, head of the 
Royal Printshop in the Louvre, went to Chancellor Boucherat? who 
offered him the names of several censors: Anisson chose Eusèbe Renau- 
dot,?! a Jansenism-inclined abbot whom Leers knew and liked. It would 
of course have been idealto be granted permission to publish the Diction- 
naire in France, but the most important thing would be to be able to bring 
a few copies into France in order to prevent a counterfeit edition from 


20 [n 1685, Louis Boucherat (1616-1699) was nominated as the successor of Chancel- 
lor Le Tellier. 

?! Eusébe Renaudot (1648-1720), grand-son of Théophraste, was the director of the 
Gazette since 1679. He had been a member of the Académie française since 1688, and of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres since 1691. 
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Geneva or Lyon.? After examination, it appeared that such a permission 
was out ofthe question. Abbé Renaudot, after leafing through the book— 
it was later revealed that his examination was rather cursory—concluded 
not only that the work was of no use to the public, but also that it was 
dangerous: Bayle spoke ill of the King, criticized numerous respectable 
people, gathered all the trash and rubbish imaginable, and referred to 
the Prince of Wales in an unacceptable manner. In the report he gave to 
the Chancellor, Renaudot advocated complete prohibition of the Diction- 
naire in France.? Anisson—whom Leers blamed for his clumsiness—saw 
two positive features for the Rotterdam edition in this unfavorable deci- 
sion: first, the prohibition could strengthen the demand for the book, 
even if it meant having to smuggle it; and second, the danger of counter- 
feiting could diminish. 

In spite of this prohibition, a few copies of the Dictionnaire made 
their way to French readers. The second edition confirmed both its 
success and the inability of the police to contain its diffusion. But the 
most considerable impact of this French censure was in Holland. The 
Huguenots of the Walloon Refuge could not have been surprised that 
Louis XIV banned Bayles Dictionnaire. His friend Henri de Basnage de 
Beauval admitted it frankly: 


Quoique les censures [by Renaudot] sont un peu trop poussées, j'avoue 
aussi quelles ne sont pas tout à fait injustes; et l'on ne saurait le blàmer 
de n'avoir pas conseillé à M. le chancelier [de] permettre l'entrée dans le 
royaume de son Dictionnaire; sans parler du reste, il y a des endroits oü la 
religion romaine est violemment attaquée. Ainsi selon les règles que lon 
impose aux examinateurs, cet abbé ne pouvait pas faire un rapport qui fût 
favorable au Dictionnaire de M. Bayle.?* 


But what about in Holland, a Protestant land where anti-Catholic re- 
marks were well received? 


2 See H. Bost, Pierre Bayle, pp. 429f. 

23 BE Burger, “La prohibition du Dictionaire historique et critique de Pierre Bayle par 
abbé Renaudot (1648-1720), in H. Bots (ed.), Critique, savoir et érudition à la veille des 
Lumiéres. Le Dictionaire historique et critique de Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), Amsterdam- 
Maarssen: APA-Holland University Press 1998, pp. 81-108. 

24 H. Basnage de Beauval to E Janiçon, 8 April 1697. As quoted in Contribution à la 
connaissance des réseaux d'information au xvirie siècle. Henri Basnage de Beauval et sa 
correspondance à propos de l' "Histoire des ouvrages des savans" (1687-1709), ed. H. Bots 
and H.H.M. van Lieshout, Amsterdam-Maarssen: APA-Holland University Press 1984, 
p. 131. 
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Ecclesiastical censorship against the Dictionnaire in Rotterdam 


With Renaudots report being circulated in Paris, on August 19 Abbé 
Dubos sent a copy to Bayle who then discovered the many grievances 
expressed by his censor. He was even amused by Renaudots blunders. 
Jurieu, who attacked numerous parts of the Dictionnaire—on matters 
of insincerity, fanatism, or confusion between politics and religion— 
obtained a copy of Abbé Renaudots Jugement and prepared a series 
of disparaging remarks against the Dictionnaire based on the censor's 
report. These remarks were supposed to come from letters collected 
by the theologian, but they repeated Jurieu’s own grievances with such 
precision that Bayle wondered whether these texts were not forged by his 
opponent. Nevertheless, the Jugement du Public, et particuliérement de 
M. Renaudot, sur le Dictionnaire critique du sieur Bayle, was published at 
the beginning of September 1697.? Bayle struck back immediately with 
Réflexions sur un imprimé qui a pour titre Jugement du public, in which 
he ridiculed Jurieu and Renaudot. 

But that was not the end of it. From June 1697, the consistory of 
the Walloon Church of Rotterdam, having heard that Bayle was being 
blamed for putting "scandalous passages" in his Dictionnaire, examined 
its contents. Ministers Superville and Le Page were designated as experts 
and commissioned to list the passages in which questionable remarks 
could be found. These excerpts were then submitted to the 'Compagnie 
for deliberation, and filed among the proceedings. On November 3, the 
‘saletés’ (obscenities) were listed; on November 17, they sifted through 
the ‘David’ entry; in December, it was the turn of the 'Manichéens, 'Mar- 
cionites and ‘Pauliciens entries to be examined, followed by ‘Pyrrhon 
and then the articles dealing with atheists and Epicureans. At this point 
Bayle, having learned that his Dictionnaire was being scrutinized, and 
surprised at the fact that it should be examined, since he was not practic- 
ing theology, requested to be heard by the Consistory. On December 24, 
he defended his views in front of this Assembly, invoking arguments that 
he would use again later in his Lettre à M. le D.E.M. S. and in his Eclair- 
cissements. The minutes of this session deserve to be presented here: 


25 Jugement du Public, et particulièrement de M. Renaudot, sur le Dictionnaire cri- 
tique du sieur Bayle, Rotterdam: Abraham Acher, 1697, in Œuvres diverses, vol. V, 2, 
Hildesheim-New York: Olms 1982, pp. 727-773. 
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La Compagnie etant extraordinairement assemblée suivant l'acte du 19e 
de ce mois, a comparu devant Elle le sieur Bayle; à qui la Compagnie ayant 
exposé par la bouche du président qu’Elle avait trouvé dans le livre dudit 
sieur intitulé Dictionaire historique et critique, divers passages qui ont paru 
à la Compagnie étre scandaleux; et en premier lieu, qu'il se trouvent dans 
son dit livre des expressions, citations et réflexions impures: là-dessus ledit 
sieur Bayle a dit qu'il nétait point préparé à répondre, n'ayant pas su ce qui 
lui serait proposé par la Compagnie; et a ajouté qu'il y avait dela différence 
entre un écrivain philosophe ou historien et entre un théologien; qu'un 
historien doit étre fidéle et sans partialité; et qu'il est responsable quand 
il fait de faux rapports; qu'il pourrait demander à cette Compagnie vingt 
audiences de deux heures chacune pour exposer ses raisons; mais qu'il ne 
voulait point se servir de ce moyen, et qu'il voulait éviter la longueur; qu'il 
soutenait qu'il navait rien avancé dans son dit livre, comme son sentiment, 
qui füt contraire à nos confessions de foi, et qu'il y avait maintenu les points 
de la religion; quon ne devait pas sarréter à ce qui nest que des bagatelles; 
quon pourrait critiquer sur les extraits que la Compagnie a fait faire, à 
l'égard des faits, et à l'égard du droit; mais qu'il ne voulait point entrer dans 
cette discussion; que dans la préface dudit livre il avait declaré qu'il serait 
prêt à corriger ce qui sy pourrait trouver devoir être corrigé; et que dans 
ses réflexions qu'il avait publiées contre un imprimé intitulé Jugement du 
public il avait fait une semblable déclaration; qu'il déclarait encore à cette 
Compagnie dêtre résolu de changer dans une seconde édition ce que la 
Compagnie y trouverait à redire; et que déjà il travaillait à la correction 
dudit livre.?6 


Bayle did not seem to have been shaken by these attacks, for ecclesiasti- 
cal censorship normally applied to works by theologians. Not being one 
himself, he claimed the right to build on rational arguments as a philoso- 
pher, or to expose facts as an historian. He remained flexible nonetheless, 
in order not to anger his interlocutors. But they were not satisfied: 


Surquoy la Compagnie ayant déliberé, et fait rentrer le sieur Bayle, lui a fait 
dire par M. le président qu' Elle nentrerait pas à présent dans une réponse 
aux raisons susdites alléguées par ledit sieur et touchant sa résolution qu'il 
a déclarée, quelle paraissait à la Compagnie d'être vague: que ledit sieur 
avait parlé de changer dans une seconde édition, et non point de rétracter; 
que la Compagnie nétait pas assurée quand cette seconde édition se ferait, 
et aussi que divers empéchements survenant en pourraient empécher 
l'exécution; que les remarques que la Compagnie a faites sur ledit livre 
étaient d'importance. // Sur quoi le sieur Bayle a dit qu'il serait prêt 


26 Proceedings ofthe Walloon Consistory of Rotterdam (Gemeentearchief Rotterdam, 
EW 143,1-2). For a complete overview of this case, see A. McKenna and H. Bost 
(eds.), L Affaire Bayle”. La bataille entre Pierre Bayle et Pierre Jurieu devant le consistoire 
de l'Église wallonne de Rotterdam, Saint-Étienne: Institut Claude Longeon 2006, here, 


pp. 152-153. 
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non seulement de faire des changements dans son dit livre, mais aussi 
de rétracter ce qu’il y serait trouvé devoir être rétracté; et que méme 
dés à présent, s'ils y avaient lu des propositions étant de lui qui seraient 
contraires à notre Religion qu'il les déclarait hérétiques. // Aprés quoi la 
Compagnie lui a fait dire quelle lui ferait indiquer les passages dudit livre, 
et les remarques de la Compagnie. Et ensuite elle a nommé MM. Pielat, 
de Superville et Le Page, pasteurs, MM. Faneuil, Deodati et Vermande, 
anciens, et MM. Tinebacq et de Peyster, diacres, pour indiquer audit sieur 
Bayle les passages et les remarques contenues dans les cinq mémoires qui 
sont faits sur ce sujet, et pour entendre ce que ledit sieur dira là-dessus, et 
ensuite en faire rapport à la Compagnie. 


Bayle was rather confident—which visibly annoyed the members of the 
consistory—and he appeared willing to follow the demands of his inter- 
locutors in order to please them. He used the same arguments in a docu- 
ment which he communicated to the consistory on January 5, 1698, clar- 
ifying a point on which he constantly insisted: 


Je mai jamais eu dessein d'avancer comme mon sentiment aucune doctrine 
qui fût contraire à la confession de Foi de l'Église Réformée dont je fais 
profession, et dans laquelle je demande à Dieu la gráce de me faire vivre 
et mourir. S'il se trouve donc dans mes ouvrages quelque doctrine de cette 
nature, je la désavoue, et je la rétracte entièrement dès aujourd’hui. 


How should we understand these words? Is it an affirmation designed to 
reassure his fellow believers, or even put their caution to sleep? Did Bayle 
consider that, since faith and knowledge belong to two different fields, 
he could articulate philosophical or historical criticism without it com- 
promising this declaration? Whether gullible or convinced, the consis- 
tory did not question this declaration. However, it was irritated to notice 
that Bayle claimed to stand by his writings, instead of repenting. To show 
mercy towards him— but did they really have a choice? —the members of 
the consistory expected that he takes into account the remarks addressed 
to him: 


qu'il en reconnaisse la solidité et promette d'en profiter en s'y confor- 
mant dans une seconde édition. Ces remarques regardent, 1. les obsceni- 
tez répandues dans louvrage. 2. l'article de David. 3. le Manichéisme. 4. le 
Pyrrhonisme. 5. les louanges excessives données aux Athées, avec les con- 
séquences qu'il en tire. Sur quoi il déclarera qu'il est fáché d'avoir donné 
sujet de plainte.?? 


27 Ibid., p. 153. 
28 [bid., 156. 
?? Ibid., p. 159. 
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It demanded that Bayle clearly refrain from shocking his audience in 
his writings and that, “in order to make amends for the scandals of the 
past and provide public education;"? he have published, without waiting 
for his Dictionnaire's second edition, "any work in which he would make 
known to the public the feelings he demonstrated to us towards the points 
suggested by us?! Bayle quickly promised that he would. 

But this work was late to come. And when it finally was published 
in July 1698, the consistory noted the gap between their expectations 
and what Bayle did publish. The Lettre à M. le D.E.M. S., a fly-sheet 
printed in a small number of copies which was not addressed to the 
consistory, was in no way the retraction it had hoped for, but rather a 
self-justification. Despite its frustration, the assembly decided in Decem- 
ber 1698 to show clemency and wait for the corrections of the Diction- 
naires second edition .... The wait lasted for more than three years. In 
early 1702, it discovered that, while the ‘David’ entry had indeed been 
rewritten, Leers slipped in the original version of it at the end of the vol- 
ume; as for the four Eclaircissements sur les Athées, les Pyrrhoniens, les 
Manichéens, et les Obscénités, they did not retract the substance of what 
Bayle had said in the first edition.”? 


Bayle and censorship: literary devices and hermeneutical issues 


The evolution of this case leads us to wonder whether the consistory of 
Rotterdam was in fact capable of censoring Bayle effectively. Even if it did 
in theory possess the authority to do so, it seems that the tensions within 
it paralyzed the decision making process. This case also begs the question 
of the interpretation of Bayles thought and literary strategies. We know 
that, in Persecution and the Art of writing,? Leo Strauss has developed 
a general theory of writing according to which—to sum it up roughly— 
authors elude persecution and censorship by carefully expressing their 
true ideas to a small number of shrewd readers, while they pretend most 
of the time to be adhering to the official doctrines. This interpretation 


3° Ibid., p. 159: "réparer les scandales du passé et procurer l'édification publique” 

31 Ibid., p. 160: "quelque ouvrage dans lequel il fasse connoître au public les sentiments 
qu'il nous a témoignez avoir sur les points qui lui ont été proposez? 

32 Cf. A. McKenna and H. Bost (eds.), Les “Eclaircissements” de Pierre Bayle, ed. H. Bost 
and A. McKenna, Paris: Champion, [forthcoming]. 

55 Cf. L. Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing, Glencoe Ill: The Free Press 
Publishers 1952. 
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has been applied to Bayle by Gianluca Mori.** According to this author, 
the philosopher hid rationalist and atheist attitudes behind a screen of 
Calvinist orthodoxy and fideism. Only the most intelligent readers would 
manage to understand his subversive message behind the oft-repeated 
doxa. This theory must be discussed here, insofar as it suggests that cen- 
sorship, whatever form it might take, determined how the philosopher 
formulated his thought, and that the literary genres he appealed to and 
his concessions to the ‘religiously correct could have been ways to ‘smug- 
gle out his ideas. 

While there would be a lot to say about Strauss’ theory in general, I will 
restrict my remarks to the way it applies to Bayle’s case.?? First of all, we 
must pause to discuss the word 'persecution: It is defined as “Humiliation, 
unfair and violent pursuit? in the Dictionnaire de l'Académie française 
in 1694 (its authors did of course not believe that the French Protestants 
were being unfairly pursued.) We have seen the situations Bayle found 
himself in when he was confronted by threats of prosecution or the risk 
of censorship. More generally, the socio-religious group to which Bayle 
belonged was persecuted in the late seventeenth century; the decisions 
made by the philosopher (to head for Geneva in 1670, to leave Sedan in 
1681) were direct consequences of the repression brought down upon 
the Protestants. But the meaning of the word in Strausss work is very 
broad, and covers “a variety of phenomena, ranging from the most cruel 
type, as exemplified by the Spanish Inquisition, to the mildest, which 
is social ostracism.””” Following this broad definition, we can affirm 
that Bayle did suffer from persecution. But can we claim that he was 
persecuted in Holland? He did have a few worries and had to elude 
some maneuvers directed against him, but he lived under the most liberal 
regime for freedom of the press in Europe at that time. He was able to 


34 G. Mori, Bayle philosophe, Paris: Honoré Champion 1999. 

?5 H. Bost, Pierre Bayle, pp. 119, 143 (and 572), 257-258, 449 (and 637-638), 457-458 
(and 640). 

36 “Vexation, poursuite injuste et violente? The contemporary meaning is even stron- 
ger: "Traitement injuste et cruel infligé avec acharnement" (Dictionnaire Le Robert). 

57 L. Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing, p. 32. See G. Mori, "Persécution et 
art décrire: Strauss, Skinner et Pierre Bayle; in L. Jaffro, B. Frydman, E. Cattin and 
A. Petit (ed.), Leo Strauss: Art décrire, politique, philosophie, Paris: Vrin 2001, p. 214: "D'un 
certain point de vue—il est sans doute futile de le rappeler—, toutes les époques sont 
virtuellement époques de persécution. Et cela parce quele couple orthodoxie-hétérodoxie 
traverse tous les niveaux de la vie sociale, des expressions publiques jusqu’à la famille, à la 
sphére privée de la sexualité ou du goüt esthétique. En ce sens, il nest pas nécessaire que 
lorthodoxie soit soutenue par la menace d'une répression violente? 
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publish his works without having to submit them to censorship prior to 
publication—therefore enjoying a status of exemption that the French 
book policy would never have allowed him to even think of. Unlike 
other authors whose fate he mentioned in his Nouvelles, and unpleasant 
though it might have been to justify himself before the consistory of 
Rotterdam, Bayle never had to appear before it as guilty. When it came to 
the ecclesiastical authorities, he was always able to work out settlements, 
and thus to avoid formal condemnation. 

Could it be, though, that the general context of persecution brought 
Bayle to ‘write between the lines' in order not to worry and also to 
avoid more dangerous trouble? We must notice that there were many 
ideas, which appeared offensive to the group to which he belonged, that 
Bayle did not conceal. Defending freedom of conscience or the idea of 
a virtuous atheist, for example, was very shocking to many of his fellow 
believers. That did not deter him from repeating these ideas and he took 
the risk of being called heterodox, even atheist, with a tranquil mind, 
whenever he defended these viewpoints. As we have seen, he reacted to 
accusations with some skill, but never retracted himself. Claiming that 
censorship would have induced him to conceal his ideas seems, therefore, 
an excessive statement. Appealing to self-censorship is, in my opinion, 
anachronistic. It is good judgment, however, to see in Bayle a man who 
was skilled in the uses of anonymity, and who strove to perfect the many 
ways in which he could make his ideas known. Certainly, in order to 
understand him, his readers must be capable of reading. But there is no 
point in trying to have him say the opposite of what he did write. His 
courage, pugnacity and defense of freedom of speech are all arguments 
in favor of a more straightforward interpretation than the between- 
the-lines interpretation, which is rightly applied to libertine texts. The 
clear-cut separation that he constantly made between reasoning and 
believing makes me think that he calmly accepted the gap between his 
philosophical, historical, moral writings, on one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the Christian faith to which he never ceased to claim he adhered. 
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Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, July 1685, art. IX: "Réflexions sur 
la tolerance des livres hérétiques)” 


Ce que nous avons dit dans la premiere Préface de ces Nouvelles, que 
l'on accorde à l'imprimerie beaucoup de liberté en ce pais-ci, a été cause 
que quelques personnes nous ont fait savoir que cest plütöt un sujet de 
blàme que deloüange, et qu'il y a plusieurs catholiques qui prennent cette 
liberté pour une indifférence de religion. L'un de ceux qui nous ont écrit 
sur cela sest avisé de nous défier de rien dire qui excusát cette tolerance, 
et il a méme marqué que si nous nen disions rien dans les Nouvelles 
de ce mois, il prendroit notre silence pour une confession expresse qu'il 
nous est impossible de satisfaire au défi. Voilà qui est plaisant. Répondons 
néanmoins quelque chose, mais avec protestation que si on savise de 
nous faire de pareils défis, soit publics, soit particuliers, et que nous n'y 
répondions pas le moindre mot, ce ne sera pas une marque que nous 
demeurions d'accord, ou de ceci, ou de cela. Nous avertissons le public 
de bonne heure que ce silence ne signifiera rien ni en ce cas là, ni en 
plusieurs autres. [...] 

Ceux qui murmurent contre la tolerance des livres des hérétiques 
doivent savoir que toutes sortes desprits ne sont pas propres pour le joug 
de l'Inquisition. Il y en a qui raisonnent naturellement ainsi: lon défend 
le livre d'un tel hérétique; il faut donc qu'il contienne des raisons que lon 
ne peut réfuter. Or comme rien ne sauroit étre plus dangereux que de 
laisser croire au public cette sorte de conséquence, l'intérét de la vérité 
veut que lon ne supprime point les livres des hérétiques, mais que lon 
y fasse de bonnes réponses que chacun puisse comparer avec leurs dif- 
ficultez. Si lon avoit à faire à des esprits qui fussent dans l'indolence et 
dans l'insensibilité où lon voit les catholiques à l'égard des livres défendus, 
peut-étre se serviroit-on deleur remede, parce quon croiroit ne retenir les 
gens dans son parti que parce quon les empécheroit de connoitre les diffi- 
cultez que les autres lui proposent. Il paroit du moins fort raisonnable de 
ne vouloir pas devoir la victoire à l'impossibilité où lon met son ennemi 
de publier ses raisons; car oü est lextravagance qui ne triompheroit pas 
des véritez les plus sensibles si on la soütenoit de cette maniere? Quelles 
faussetez ne dit-on pas effrontément en présence de tout le monde, lors 
quon sait quon ne sera pas contredit? Il faut donc laisser aux sectaires 
une liberté de contredire qui soit une lettre de créance aux orthodoxes 
auprès de leurs paroissiens. Au bout du compte sied-il bien à ceux qui 
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se croient si assurez de combattre pour la vérité, de se défier si fort de 
leur cause? Aprés tout, comme les protestans ne sauroient songer sans 
rire aux terreurs paniques et aux peines continuelles des Inquisiteurs de 
la librairie qui croiroient leur religion en péril si, pour n'avoir pas bien 
fouillé dans les poches et dans les valises des passans, on avoit donné 
permission à quelque livre de contrebande de se fourrer dans la presse; 
comme, dis-je, les protestans se moquent et se glorifient méme de toutes 
ces inquiétudes, ils ne doivent pas préparer un semblable divertissement 
aux sociniens. On sait que Socin a regardé comme un triomphe le soin 
quon prenoit d'empêcher que personne ne lit les livres de ceux de sa 
secte. Vel ex hoc, disoit-il, possunt intelligere ipsos suos doctores et pas- 
tores doctrinam ipsam suam suspectam falsitatis habere, et eam quam alter 
iste coetus tradit veram esse suspicari, quod ab eo editos libros, quantum 
in ipsis est, ne suis legantur et curant et vetant.?? Pourquoi le laisser dans 
cette agréable illusion? Pourquoi ne pas permettre à tout le monde de se 
convaincre que les sociniens ne payent que de chicaneries si méchante 
quon leur a fait voir qu'avec leurs gloses on éluderoit tous les passages de 
l'Ecriture qui prouvent que les femmes sont des créatures humaines, je 
veux dire de méme espece que les hommes. Ce fut le sujet d'un petit livre 
qui parut sur la fin du dernier siecle, mulieres homines non esse, auquel 
un nommé Simon Gediccus, ministre du pais de Brandebourg, répon- 
dit fort sérieusement, n'ayant pas pris garde au but de l'auteur, qui étoit 
de faire une satyre violente contre les sociniens; car en effet que peut-on 
imaginer de plus mortifiant que de leur montrer que les gloses avec les- 
quelles ils combattent la consubstantialité du Fils de Dieu sont capables 
dempécher quon ne prouve par l'Ecriture que les femmes sont des créa- 
tures humaines. Le P. Maimbourg a donné une idée fort méprisable des 
livres des sociniens dans les dernieres pages de son Histoire de larianisme. 
Il dit quon ny trouve que des passages auxquels les Peres ont mille fois 
répondu lors que les anciens hérétiques les ont alléguez, et que pour ce 
qui regarde les argumens, les sociniens les vont prendre dans les écrits 
des catholiques et sen font honneur en dissimulant les réponses qu'ils y 
trouvent. Et pourquoi donc empéche-t-on les catholiques de voir libre- 
ment une foiblesse si pitoyable, qui les confirmeroit en la foi? Je nexamine 
pas ces 2 faits du P. Maimbourg: je dis seulement quencore que les 


38 “Therefore their own doctors and ministers themselves were able to understand 
their own doctrine to be suspected of falseness, and to suspect the other party's to be 
true, since great care was taken to forbid, as much as possible, the books published by the 
latter to be read by any of their own? 
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orthodoxes se fassent eux-mémes beaucoup dobjections, il ne sensuit 
pas que lon doivent supprimer tous les livres des hétérodoxes; car il 
faut demeurer d'accord que pour lordinaire l'on ne voit pas si bien la 
force des objections dans les livres qui les réfutent. Il y a peu de gens 
qui fassent comme Chrysippe, qui prit tant de soin de mettre les rai- 
sons de son adversaire dans leur plus beau jour qu'il ne put aprés cela les 
bien réfuter. De Chrysippo queri solent stoïci dum studiose omnia conqui- 
sierit contra sensus et perspicuitatem, contraque omnem consuetudinem, 
contraque rationem, ipsum sibi respondentem inferiorem fuisse, itaque ab 
eo armatum esse Carneadem.? Je ne pense pas qu'aujourd'hui l'on donne 
gueres sujet de faire des plaintes semblables à celles des stoiciens, car 
quand on apprehende que le lecteur ne soit plus frappé de lobjection 
que de la réponse, on fait en sorte que l'objection ne paroisse pas, ou ne 
paroisse qu'avec un tour de reins qui la rend moins mal-faisante. On imite 
cet empereur qui croioit qu'il ne faloit pas attaquer un desordre trop enra- 
ciné de peur de commettre les loix publiques, omittere potius prævalida 
et adulta vitia quam hoc adsequi ut palam fieret quibus flagitiis impares 
essemus.” Si l'on veut être assüré que les livres de son parti triomphent 
de toutes les forces ennemies, il faut les confronter avec les écrits du parti 
contraire. Au reste ceux qui nentendent pas le latin sont avertis quon a 
exprimé en françois le sens des passages quon vient de citer. Nous le fai- 
sons presque toüjours. 


3 Cicero, Academicorum priorum liber 4: "Ihe Stoics blame him for carefully gathe- 
ring everything that could be spoken against the senses, the obvious, common experience 
and reason, and for finding himself quite incapable of answering his own objections, thus 
providing Carneades with weapons.” 

^ Tacitus, The Annals 3 [53]. Tiberius: “Had those energetic men, our aediles, first 
taken counsel with me, I do not know whether I should not have advised them to let 
alone vices so strong and so matured, rather than merely attain the result of publishing 
what are the corruptions with which we cannot cope.” 


FRENCH ROYAL CENSORSHIP AND 
THE BATTLE TO SUPPRESS THE ENCYCLOPÉDIE 
OF DIDEROT AND D’ALEMBERT, 1751-1759 


JONATHAN ISRAEL 


It has been claimed with regard to the Encyclopédie of Diderot and 
d'Alembert, in a work published in 1979, that 


contemporaries had no difficulty in detecting the purpose of the book, 
which its authors acknowledged openly in key articles like Diderot's 
‘ENCYCLOPÉDIE’ and d'Alemberts ‘Avertissement to volume 3. From 
the appearance of the first volume in 1751 until the great crisis of 1759, 
the Encyclopédie was denounced by defenders of the old orthodoxies and 
the Old Regime, by Jesuits, Jansenists, the General Assembly of the Clergy, 
the Parlement of Paris, the king's council and the pope. The denunciations 
flew so thick and fast, in articles, pamphlets, and books as well as official 
edicts, that the Encyclopédie seemed doomed.! 


At first sight this passage looks straightforward enough. It typifies an 
older historiographical view of the Enlightenment as a basically uni- 
tary entity, obvious to onlookers at a glance and readily recognized by 
everyone, which was supposedly resisted by a powerful alliance of clergy, 
reactionaries and defenders of ‘old orthodoxies, an alliance seemingly so 
formidable that in this instance the enlightened project ‘seemed doomed. 
But if we look more closely, and examine the terms and assumptions of 
this passage more carefully, we quickly come to realize that it actually 
makes no sense whatsoever and that, in reality, it is quite impossible to 
present the Encyclopédie as something clearly and openly propagating its 
message, or openly questioning ‘old orthodoxies, and, still less, to claim 
that the reasons why it was definitively banned by the French royal cen- 
sorship and the papal Inquisition, in 1759, were that it represented an 
Enlightenment critique of the ancien régime and ‘old orthodoxies: In fact, 
the passage quoted above simply does not correspond to actual historical 
reality in any way. 


1 R. Darnton, The Business of Enlightenment. A Publishing History of the Encyclopédie 
1775-1800, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard UP 1979, p. 9. 
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The reality of the battle over the Encyclopédie was vastly different and 
more complex, the arduous censorship issues which it raised affecting 
not only France but also several other countries, especially Italy. In the 
first place, nothing at all can be understood about the subject unless 
one begins by differentiating clearly and emphatically between radical 
and moderate Enlightenment. Without this dichotomy, the topic col- 
lapses into a complete and utter jumble which indeed, until recently, 
has long been the position in Enlightenment studies. Under Pope Bene- 
dict XIV (1740-1758), for instance, the papacy followed a distinctly pro- 
Enlightenment policy, at least as far as moderate Enlightenment ideas 
were concerned, the Pope himself having written to Voltaire some years 
before, in 1742, expressing sympathy for his (at that time) publicly stated 
Newtonian and Lockean standpoint and aims.’ There were, of course, 
staunch opponents of the popes liberalism in the Vatican, but down to 
1759 these were fighting what was essentially a rearguard action. The 
French Jesuits too had, by 1740, largely abandoned their old hostility 
to new ideas and the New Philosophy and, like the Pope, were openly 
embracing the Newtonian and Lockean views of Voltaire indeed pub- 
licly applauded his Newtonian conception of Enlightenment on numer- 
ous occasions in the late 1730s and through the 1740s. 

Meanwhile, the Sorbonne, the very acme of conservatism and tradi- 
tion in French intellectual and cultural life, had by 1750 been largely con- 
verted to moderate pro-Enlightenment views, albeit of a strictly Lockean 
and Newtonian kind. As d'Alembert remarked in his article ‘Cartésian- 
isme’ in the second volume of the Encyclopédie, written around 1749, in 
the eighteen years or so since the publication of Voltaires famous account 
of Newtonianism, in 1738, ‘des Newtoniens as he puts it, had ‘so prodi- 
giously' advanced in French intellectual life that by the time the encyclo- 
pedistes started writing their articles, that is by 1749, one could say that 
“toutes nos académies maintenant sont newtoniennes" while the profes- 
sors of the Sorbonne openly taught their students Newton and Locke as 
the now established and dominant way of thinking about philosophy and 
the sciences.? 


? C£. J.N. Pappas, Berthier’s Journal de Trévoux and the Philosophes, Geneva: Institut 
et Musée Voltaire 1957, p. 91. 

3 Cf. J. Le Rond DAlembert, “Cartésianisme, in D. Diderot and J. Le Rond d'Alembert 
(eds.), Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts, et des métiers, 17 vols., 
Paris 1751-1772, vol. IL p. 725; M. Paty, “D’Alembert, la science newtonienne etT'héritage 
cartésien;' in Corpus. Revue de philosophie 38 (2001), pp. 19-64, here p. 43. 
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The French court and conseil den haut, for its part, did include a 
few devots hostile to the Enlightenment fout court but possessed no 
single attitude either to 'old orthodoxies or the Old Regime. Indeed, it 
included many progressive, liberal-minded men, among them Chrétien- 
Guillaume de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, the pro- Enlightenment Direc- 
teur de la librairie and the then director of the royal censorship.* In 
1766, Voltaire was unpleasantly surprised by the vigorous embargo in 
France on the recently completed later volumes of the Encyclopédie, 
clandestinely produced in defiance of the royal ban imposed in 1759, 
and wrongly predicted that it was just a short-term, face-saving measure. 
Although he recognized that hostility to the philosophes had increased, 
and that at Paris "linquisition sur les livres est sevère? he refused to 
believe the French ban on the Encyclopédie would continue in any serious 
fashion for years into the future given the great progress enlightened 
ideas of the sort he approved of had made on all sides in recent years. 


Une grande révolution dans les esprits; he assured d'Alembert, sannonce 
de tous cótés. Vous ne sauriez croire quels progrés la raison a faits dans 
une partie d'Allemagne. Je ne parle pas des impies, qui embrassent ouverte- 
ment le systéme de Spinosa, je parle des honnetes gens qui nont point de 
principes fixes sur la nature des choses, qui ne savant point ce qui est, mais 
qui savent trés bien ce qui nest pas: voilà mes vrais philosophes.? 


Voltaire himself, meanwhile, constantly repeated that true Enlighten- 
ment should be solidly based on Locke and Newton and be essentially 
‘English in orientation, a message to which there was almost no oppo- 
sition whatsoever. Nevertheless, during the closing years of Pope Bene- 
dicts life there arose a real likelihood that the Encyclopédie of Diderot and 
d'Alembert would be banned in Italy and Spain as well as France, though 
owing to disagreement in the Vatican, the issue was left unresolved at the 
popes death and there was no immediate resolution after his death either. 
Not all the investigating Inquisitors in Rome were convinced the 'errors 
uncovered were so grave as to justify prohibiting a work which also con- 
tained an immense amount of useful practical information. Only after 
months more of discussion, and further evidence of how the battle was 
shaping up in France, was a decision finally reached. The Encyclopédie 


^ Cf. P. Blom, Encyclopédie. The Triumph of Reason in an unreasonable Age, London: 
Fourth Estate 2004, pp. 88-89. 

5 Voltaire to d'Alembert, 5 April 1766, in Voltaire, Correspondence and Related Docu- 
ments, ed. Th. Besterman, 51 vols., Genève, Toronto, Banbury and Oxford: Voltaire Foun- 
dation 1968-1977, vol. XXX, p. 159. 
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was placed on the papal Index by edict of Clement XIII, on 3 September 
1759, the prohibition almost exactly coinciding with the ban proclaimed 
by the French court. The papal edict forbidding the faithful to read 
the Encyclopédie was announced in the churches in Rome, obedient 
Catholics being required to surrender their copies of the existing seven 
volumes of the Encyclopédie to be burnt by their parish priest under pain 
of excommunication.° 

In Italy, especially Tuscany, Naples, Milan and Rome where the inter- 
nal battle over Pope Benedict XIV's moderate Enlightenment legacy was 
at its most intense, much rested on the fate of the Encyclopédie. In the 
small aristocratic republic of Luccha, in Tuscany, the first translation of 
the Encyclopédie of Diderot and d'Alembert began to appear in 1758 (it 
was not to be completed until 1776.) It was issued by the publishing- 
house of Vincenzo Giuntini, under the auspices ofthe Luccha senate. An 
enlightened Lucchese nobleman, Ottaviano Diodati (1716-1786), who 
had already organized an Italian version of the Journal encyclopédique of 
Liége, emerged as the driving force behind the project. He had the hon- 
our of publicly dedicating and presenting the first volume of the work 
to the Luccha senate, in 1758, a year before the papal prohibition took 
effect, a volume which allegedly met with the ‘universal approbation of 
all savants. An entire team, headed by Diodati and several ecclesiastics, 
continued compiling an immense quantity of Italian notes and ‘correc- 
tions, many clearly designed to soften the impact of the Encyclopédie 
particularly with respect to the papacy, Catholic theology, and Christian- 
ity more generally, as well as strengthen the impression that the French 
encyclopédistes were not subverting religion. This by no means sufficed, 
though, to prevent the papacy from including the Luccha version in its 
general ban on the Encyclopédie of 1759. However, the Luccha senate 
refused to obey the directive from Rome and publication of the series 
continued. 

In his preliminary Discours to the Encyclopédie, d'Alemberts insistence 
on the Lockean and ‘English’ of the Encyclopédies orientation is well 
known. It is often assumed that the encyclopédistes genuinely adopted 
Bacon, Newton and Locke as their intellectual heroes and that it was the 
ideas of these men which formed the core outlook that the Encyclopédie 
was propagating. But were this really the case, and were what Diderot and 


$ C£. Index librorum prohibitorum Pii Sexti jussu editus, Rome 1786, p. 95; B. de 
Negroni, Lectures interdites. Le travail des censeurs au XVIIIe siècle (1723-1774), Paris: 
Albin Michel 1995, pp. 202, 209. 
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d'Alembert proclaimed to be the message of the Encyclopédie, in 1751, 
really its core doctrine, there would certainly have been no likelihood 
of French conservatives and defenders of ‘old orthodoxies’ succeeding in 
getting the crown to suppress the Encyclopédie in 1759, or even much 
likelihood of their bothering to try. In 1766, Voltaire wrote to d'Alembert 
“Plût à Dieu que tout cet ouvrage [i.e. the Encyclopédie] fût fait comme 
votre Discours préliminaire? What he meant by this was that, had it been, 
there would have been no ban, and no battle over the Encyclopédie, but 
that, unfortunately, as he saw it, it had not been. Obviously, in reality, 
something entirely different stood at the heart of the project. To get the 
entire project, in which the consortium of Parisian publishers behind it 
had invested unprecedented sums, definitively suppressed by state and 
Church in France, required years of massive anti-encyclopédiste polemics 
and publicity and a huge coordinated effort by churchmen, courtiers, 
legal officials and academics. 

So what actually was the struggle about? Clearly, it was a struggle 
in which censorship authorities of one sort or another took the lead at 
almost every point but not by any means in ways that necessarily implied 
that the Encyclopédie was 'doomed' from the outset or that seemed likely 
to see it condemned at any point between 1752 and 1757. As Malesherbes 
knew from long experience, with something as complex and large-scale 
as the Encyclopédie, the performance of individual censors, no matter 
how zealous, frequently failed to detect even highly subversive material. 
The guiding rule, in Malesherbes eyes, was to prohibit as few publications 
as possible, but ban what had to be banned effectively. But the failure of 
the crown to issue a firm royal law and clear censorship guidelines against 
‘immoral’ and ‘irreligious’ writings, and especially guidelines that would 
take the initiative in censorship matters fully out of the hands of the Paris 
Parlement, left much room for uncertainty. Although, he urged the crown 
to enact precisely such a law to curb the Parlement's jurisdiction and 
pretensions as regards book censorship, the lack of clarity resulting from 
the existing situation left the Encyclopédies prospects entirely unclear 
during the years in which the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
volumes appeared. 


7 Cf. J. Le Rond D’Alembert, “Discours préliminaire” in Encyclopédie, vol. I, pp. i- 
xlv; J. Israel, Radical Enlightenment, Oxford and New York: Oxford UP 2001, pp. 516, 
523, 711. 

8 Voltaire to d'Alembert, 5 April 1766, in Voltaire, Correspondence, vol. XXX, p. 159. 
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It is important to realize that, in Malesherbes hands, the French 
royal censorship had itself become part of the Enlightenment and was 
consciously seeking to promote social progress and streamline admin- 
istration. An Enlightenment principle which Malesherbes passionately 
shared with his friend and ally, the energetic and incisive Turgot, was the 
idea that despite some wrong turns and setbacks, humanity is generally 
set on a line of cumulative progress, progress that is in knowledge and 
understanding, as well as technology and science, and also in well-being, 
public education and the conduct of public affairs. As far as books and 
writing are concerned, this complex process, overseen by divine Provi- 
dence, inevitably involves clashes and conflict but this too had its pos- 
itive aspect: ^La raison, as Malesherbes puts it, ne fait des progrés que 
par des ouvrages dont les auteurs se font des ennemis?? There was no 
such thing as a new concept, held Malesherbes, or any ‘trait piquant dans 
un livre which does not intensely displease someone. In an enlightened 
society, all of this must be officially tolerated, indeed helped, to flourish 
for the good of society. For books, and the controversies they provoke, he 
contended, are one of the chief levers of the progress in which he and the 
entire moderate Enlightenment fervently believed, as he himself aptly put 
it, it is “Tesprit humain?” above all else, which “fait des progrès qui tendent 
au bien general? 1° 

It is true that, by 1757, the scandal surrounding Helvétius De l'Esprit, 
and the escalating and widely propagated propaganda of anti-philosophes 
like Hayer, Chaumeix, Gauchat, Pichon, François, Palissot, Fréron, and 
the leader of anti-encyclopédiste sentiment in the Paris Parlement, Joly de 
Fleury, with their insistent complaints that the Encyclopédie was politi- 
cally as well as religiously seditious, was now engineering a sharp shift 
of mood against the philosophes, generating what Malesherbes called ‘la 
haine contre quelques auteurs soupconnés d'irréligion, qui commence 
à succéder à l'admiration quon avait pour eux' just a few years before, 
and that these men had the support of the Dauphin and other powerful 
figures at court; nevertheless, Malesherbes and others in high positions 
seem, on balance, to have continued to prefer the policy of indulgence 
that prevailed through the mid 1750s." 


? C.G. de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, Mémoires sur la librairie et sur la liberté de la 
presse, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 1979, p, 263. 

10 Ibid., p. 110; Blom, Encyclopédie, pp. 115, 231, 238. 

!! Cf. Malesherbes, Mémoires, pp. 92, 107-110. 
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But the evidence of dexterously masked subversion was steadily piling 
up. The substance of the Jansenist, Abraham-Joseph Chaumeix’s, highly 
detailed critique, the Prejugés légitimes et refutation de l'Encyclopédie, 
published in August 1758, was that despite appearances, and occasional 
orthodox avowals, the encyclopédistes 'sont matérialistes who see little 
real difference between men and animals and conflate soul with body. 
Indeed, he complains “les encyclopédistes font résider la faculté de penser 
dans tous les êtres” !? “Je laisse à M. d’Alembert, he added derisively, à cal- 
culer quel degré de connoissance une pierre a de son existence? ? Diderot 
he roundly proclaimed a materialist and enemy of religion who rejects 
free will and for whom "l'homme nest autre chose qu'un corps organique, 
susceptible de sensations” Chaumeix, among the philosophes one of 
the most scorned of their rapidly multiplying adversaries, nevertheless 
proved very effective in demonstrating that behind the appearance of 
great diversity, and the huge array of contributors, Diderot had sub- 
tly integrated and camouflaged a highly coherent underlying ideology 
which was altogether subversive of religion and morality as convention- 
ally understood. 

What is Diderots moral system? Instead of drawing his moral ideas 
from the Christian religion, he postulates that ‘la volonté générale est le 
droit naturel and that it is from society's ‘volonté générale, defined as 
the needs and aspirations of men in the physical world and in this life 
only, that ideas of justice and morality are drawn. Chaumeix was actually 
perfectly right to say that the Encyclopédie's essential message is presented 
‘a couvert and could only be conveyed à couvert’; he was correct also in 
insisting that its core doctrine is that reason is mans exclusive and only 
guide and that ‘tous les mystères ne sont que des ténèbres. It was this 
argumentation of Chaumeix and numerous others who followed him in 
this respect which laid the basis for the renewed condemnation of the 
Encyclopédie and its second indefinite suspension first by the Parlement 
of Paris, in January 1759, and then, on 8 March, by the royal council. 

The fast accumulating evidence that the Encyclopédie is a work with 
two different faces, a surface complexion and a hidden face, an under- 
current of systematic subversion of state and church, forced Malesherbes 
to become more emphatic in agreeing that there were indeed highly 


12 A.-J. Chaumeix, Préjugés légitimes et refutation de l'Encyclopédie avec un examen 
critique du livre De l'Esprit, 6 vols, [Bruxelles] 1758-1759, vol. I, pp. 200-202, 209. 

13 Ibid., vol. I, p. 212. 

14 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 213-214, 222-223. 
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pernicious philosophical books that do real harm to society and which 
an enlightened, civilized society needs to suppress. By 1759, the position 
of the encyclopédistes had deteriorated to the point that Diderot not only 
had the Jesuits, Jansenists and Archbishop of Paris ranged firmly against 
him but also no longer had, or at least did not for the time being have, 
progressive officialdom and the fashionable Parisian reading public on 
his side either. In this worsening atmosphere, Malesherbes too needed to 
distance himself from radical thought and was even prepared to argue 
(at least to the Dauphin and the court) that the recent reaction of the 
public against the encyclopédistes proved the validity of his ‘enlightened’ 
censorship principle in action. For the zeal with which “le public et le 
Parlement, qui est son interpréte" was cracking down in 1758-1759 on 
"ces mêmes esprits forts,” he maintained, referring to Diderot, d'Alembert 
and d'Holbach, “qu'on admirait il y a quatre ans, en est une preuve bien 
frappante?!” 

The Guerre de l'Encyclopédie, accordingly, not only has nothing at 
all to do, not just with the Enlightenment of Locke and Newton, but 
not anything to do with that of Voltaire, Turgot, Malesherbes, and the 
providential Deists either. The modern historian and philosopher has 
to adopt a basic dichotomy in his or her approach to the ideas of the 
Enlightenment, differentiating clearly between moderate and radical, or 
else it remains impossible to make any sense at all of this the greatest, 
most prolonged and most arduous of all the battles over censorship 
of the Enlightenment era. The total non-relevance and marginality to 
this great struggle of Voltaire, Montesquieu, Turgot and everything that 
could be summed up in the phrase Newtonian Enlightenment based on 
‘English ideas’ is proven again and again by the content of the many 
publications of the anti-encyclopédistes who laboured on a gargantuan 
scale and finally with success to the get the Encyclopédie banned in 
France and all of Catholic Europe. Chaumeix, Hayer and the other anti- 
philosophes had learnt the lesson of the fiasco of the earlier efforts to 
ban the Encyclopédie of 1751-1752, when they had ineptly targeted the 
Lockean, the Abbé de Prades. After 1752, during the main struggle, all 
the anti-encyclopédistes carefully refrained from attacking the moderate 
mainstream Enlightenment, and from confusing it with radical thought, 
and most often mentioned Locke and Newton only positively and with 
appreciation. 


15 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 213-214. 
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Differentiating the radical layers from the moderate Enlightenment 
layers, however, and exposing the former clearly to view, for censorship 
and judicial purposes, turned out to be an arduous and intricate process. 
For Diderot had done his work well. As Malesherbes, later recounted 
in his memoirs, “le plus ardent ennemi de l'Encyclopédie the former 
bishop of Mirepoix, Jean-François Boyer (1675-1755), former tutor to 
Louis XV, a prelate influential at court, complained there so vehemently 
against the Encyclopédie that Malesherbes was compelled by the king, to 
confer with and placate him.!° The bishop insisted that the previous lay 
censors assigned by the Chancellor to the Encyclopédie had been duped 
by Diderots and d’Alemberts cunning technique of slipping des erreurs’ 
into articles about medicine, physics and other profane sciences of a 
kind apt to be spotted only by trained theologians. Malesherbes mollified 
him by offering to let him appoint three theologians in whom he had 
particular confidence to censure beforehand all the articles, irrespective 
of their subject, in the forthcoming volumes. 

Reassured, Bishop Boyer named the Abbé Tamponnet, a Sorbonne 
academic, the Abbé Millet, likewise a veteran of the De Prades affair 
(unfavorably recollected by Voltaire from his school days), and Cotterel, 
three clerics as zealous for strict censorship as could be found. These 
set to work with such ardour, claimed Malesherbes, later, that there was 
scarcely a paragraph of volumes three to seven left intact by their red 
pens." This remark can hardly have been accurate, though, since the pub- 
lishers do not appear to have submitted everything to the censors, as they 
were required to do; or, at least, it hardly seems likely that so many seri- 
ously seditious passages as eventually materialized could have passed the 
censeurs unnoticed had they really reviewed them all. But in any case the 
task proved so vast, and the editors so adroit in clandestine philosophi- 
cal tactics, that even these professional combatants of heterodoxy simply 
proved unequal to the task of uncovering impieties which, according to 
Malesherbes, they themselves later admitted they scarcely knew how they 
could have allowed to pass at the time. 

It is true that the anti-philosophes were not above seeking to pro- 
voke exaggerated suspicion and fears with their ceaseless rhetoric about 
Bayliste, Hobbiste and Spinosiste imposture and deception. Nevertheless, 


16 Cf. E. Venturi, Le origini dell'Enciclopedia (1946), Turin: Piccola biblioteca Einaudi 
1977, p. 76; Blom, Encyclopédie, p. 115. 

17 Cf. Malesherbes, Mémoires sur la librairie, 267-268; P. Grosclaude, Malesherbes. 
Témoin et interpréte de son temps, Paris: Fischbacher 1961, pp. 106-109, 112. 
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the fact is that Diderot’s and d'Alemberts editorship of the Encyclopédie 
did frequently resort to underhand tactics and devious cross-referencing; 
to a considerable extent the Encyclopédie did amount to precisely what 
its foes claimed it was—namely, from the viewpoint of the existing order, 
a cleverly masked and deeply subversive matérialiste conspiracy. It was 
not merely that it was judged by much of the clergy to be 'un repertoire 
d'impietés, as Malesherbes put it; the point, rather, was that in its core 
philosophical, theological, social and political articles, the compendium 
constituted a highly effective ‘Spinosiste’ engine of war or what an anti- 
philosophique journal in Paris later, in 1802, dubbed one vast conspiracy 
of “scepticism, materialism and atheism.”!® 

The rapidly burgeoning literature of anti-philosophie, much of it mod- 
erate Enlightenment rather than Counter-Enlightenment in substance 
and tone, was fundamentally justified, then, in the charges it levelled 
against the Encyclopédie. But with even the Bishop of Mirepoix’s hand- 
picked inquisitors unable to avoid being duped, the parti anti-philoso- 
phique faced a distinctly uphill task in substantiating their case sufh- 
ciently to make it effective at court and before the Parlement of Paris let 
alone convincing to the international republic of letters. Many men of 
moderation, even some unquestionably pious ones, were by no means 
willing simply to accept that the subversive element of the Encyclopédie 
was so pernicious that the entire immense undertaking should be wholly 
aborted, especially since its contributors included several such reliably 
Catholic and Protestant moderate enlighteners as the Abbé Edme-Fran- 
cois Mallet (1713-1755), a Sorbonne professor of theology whose article 
‘Enfer [Hell] was so orthodox that it positively disgusted Voltaire (who 
complained about it to d'Alembert)” and the Berlin Huguenot Wolffian 
theologian, Formey. Simply demonstrating that here and there a few irre- 
ligious, freethinking passages had slipped through the net of censorship 
would plainly not suffice. 

Not only were royal ministers and many clergy disinclined to be too 
readily swayed by the arguments of out and out dévots, or hard-line 
Jansenists, but the king and his ministers had to bear in mind that the 
battle was being fought out in the midst of the ‘civilized’ world and that in 


18 D.M. McMahon, Enemies of the Enlightenment, Oxford: Oxford UP 2001, pp. 126- 
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Protestant lands respectable opinion was even less willing to be swayed by 
the objections of Jansenists and reactionary clergy than were Louis XV's 
ministers. Thus, for example, the prominent Swiss Protestant professor of 
medicine, Albrecht von Haller, a man of impeccable piety and a pillar of 
moderate Enlightenment, remarked in his review of the second volume 
of the Encyclopédie, in the Góttingische Zeitungen von gelehrten Sachen, 
in July 1752, that while there were, indeed, numerous impieties scattered 
about the Encyclopédie, these were so adroitly dispersed and camouflaged 
among much else which was frequently very useful that most lay Chris- 
tian readers would find it hard to accept that the entire project should be 
scrapped.” However, Haller too along with his friend, the equally Chris- 
tian moderate enlightened Swiss enlightener, the biologist, Charles Bon- 
net, were eventually to change their minds. 

Despite his mounting problems and difficulties, Diderot' intellectual 
stance remained unchanged throughout. When volume VII of the Ency- 
clopédie, with its impressive list of contributors (and no less than seven- 
teen articles by Voltaire),”' appeared in November 1757, it again enjoyed 
the same outstanding commercial success its earlier volumes had met 
with and it must have seemed hard to believe, at least before the sub- 
sequent resignations from the project of both Voltaire and d'Alembert, 
that this would be the last volume to be published for many years or that 
the appearance of the seventh volume would be followed, as Marmontel 
noted later in his memoirs, by a dramatic change in the entire situation. 
But it was precisely following the appearance of the seventh volume that 
Voltaire finally tired of being relegated to marginal status in the under- 
taking and decided to disassociate himself henceforth from the project. 
At the end of 1757, he peremptorily demanded that Diderot return all his 
drafts, accompanying letters and thus far unpublished pieces.? For some 
months, Diderot purposely made no response to his request. Voltaire 
was eventually persuaded, some months later, to reconsider at least as 
regards those pieces he had already written. Even so, he was to play no 
further real role in the composition of the Encyclopédie and, in June 1758, 
after the onset of the scandal surrounding Helvétius' De l'Esprit, defini- 
tively informed Diderot that he would participate no further, a resolution 


20 Cf. A. Saada, Inventer Diderot: les constructions d'un auteur dans l'Allemagne des 
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which he adhered to subsequently despite Diderot later several times 
suggesting that he might resume his collaboration.? 

Instead of unity, or collaboration in part under Voltaires direction, 
what had actually arisen by 1757 was an internecine civil war still largely 
hidden from the public but no less real for that, dividing the parti 
philosophique into two opposing blocs whose differences were too con- 
siderable ever to be bridged. Worse still in the eyes of the moderates, 
more and more entries appeared in the Encyclopédie’s successive vol- 
umes which were obviously aimed—for those who were philosophi- 
cally aware—as much against Voltaire and ‘la philosophie angloise that 
he everywhere promoted and eulogized, as against the views of the 
anti-philosophes or the Counter-Enlightenment. Far from agreeing with 
Voltaire that Locke was the ‘Hercule de la métaphysique; or, supply- 
ing what had been promised regarding Locke in d'Alembert's Discours 
préliminaire, Diderot and the hard core encyclopédistes seemed positively 
determined to diminish his stature in every way.” The Encyclopédies 
actual treatment of Locke whose entry was the shortest given to any of 
the great philosophers—a mere four-column article as compared with 
twenty-two columns for Spinoza (the largest of all) and twenty for Leib- 
niz—was indeed almost insultingly brief and insignificant and a world 
away from what the Discours préliminaire had promised. Only Male- 
branche (who scored only three columns), received more perfunctory 
treatment. 

Exasperated by Diderot's editorship and having now realized that it 
was by no means only the Jesuits, Jansenists and the Archbishop of 
Paris, but also certain influential courtiers at Versailles and magistrates 
in Paris who were intent on aborting the Encyclopédie, Voltaire had, 
by late January 1758, performed a complete volte-face. Having earlier 
repeatedly urged d'Alembert who had no great appetite for combat, as 
Condorcet later remarked,” not to abandon the fight, he now reversed 
his advice, urging that the struggle should in fact be abandoned or at 
least, following d'Alemberts own suggestion, that all the encyclopédistes 
should, in a dignified manner, publicly abstain en bloc from further 
work on the enterprise, wait for public sympathy to turn back in their 
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favour, and then re-enter the scene, at some later stage, in triumph.” 
He also offered this advice to Diderot. Voltaires withdrawal tipped the 
balance also for d'Alembert. He too was increasingly out of sympathy 
with Diderots direction of the project and loathed the public exposure 
and vehement attacks to which he was now subject. 

The fact that the Encyclopédie was a philosophical engine of war di- 
rected not just at Christianity but also against the providential Deism 
of Voltaire, Turgot, Bonnet, Réaumur, Formey and the like stands out 
with particular clarity from its approach to the question of the soul and 
that of the creation of the universe and of animal and plant species. The 
whole tenor of the Encyclopédie article on the ‘formation du monde; 
for instance, is designed to high-light the intellectual precariousness of 
every transcendental, metaphysical or theological doctrine concerning 
the origins of things, especially the idea of the prior existence of God's 
power to that of matter and the idea that the organizing principle behind 
the reality of the cosmos must be intelligent, morally conscious and hence 
beneficent. Plainly under fire here is what Diderot considered to be the 
intellectually weak basis of Voltaires Deist solution to these questions. 
For both the Jesuits and Voltaireans, as well as Turgot and Bonnet, man 
is no animal but a being of a different and higher order, one with a unique 
God-given status. 

The blow when it fell was devastating. The French crown did not lightly 
ban the Encyclopédie when it finally decided to act and did not again 
freely allow the sale of copies of the Encyclopédie in France for many 
years. Voltaire was proved wrong in 1766 when he predicted that the 
embargo in France would end soon. Moreover, the suppression of the 
Encyclopédie when it came was as much the work of men of the moderate 
mainstream, and approved by them, as it was the work of reactionary 
agents of the ancien régime. Haller expressly supported the action of 
the Paris Parlement in issuing its edict suppressing the Encyclopédie 
which, by 1759, he had now come to see as a pernicious conspiracy 
aimed at establishing what he and Bonnet called ‘le Grand Systeme’ [i.e. 
Spinozism].?7 It was hardly surprising that thunder-bolts had fallen on 
the Encyclopédie, wrote Bonnet to the astronomer J.J. Lalande, in April 
1759. Just as Jupiter had crushed the titans who had dared to challenge 
his supremacy, so Diderot and his helpers could expect to be crushed: 
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men who undertake to substitute the universe for God “et qui préchent 
à haute voix le Spinozisme pouvaient-ils se flatter quon leur laisserait 
tranquillement consommer leur ceuvre?"?? 

What should the intellectual historian conclude from all this? First of 
all, it forcefully emerges that any claim that the Encyclopédie acknowl- 
edges its core doctrines ‘openly’ is completely untrue. Plainly, the reverse 
is the case; the Encyclopédie announces its core doctrines only à cou- 
vert. Secondly, failure clearly to distinguish between a moderate Enlight- 
enment headed in France by Voltaire and Turgot, and in Switzerland 
by Bonnet and Haller, and a radical clandestine philosophical tradition 
chiefly rooted in Spinoza and Bayle to which the former were wholly 
opposed, a failure evident in all the older standard accounts of the 
Enlightenment, reduces the whole business to a completely inexplicable 
jumble. No historian can sensibly proceed on this topic without stressing 
the basic dichotomy of the Enlightenment. Thirdly, what we are really 
dealing with when we broach the subject of the Guerre de l'Encylopédie 
is actually a three-cornered contest in which the two warring wings of 
the Enlightenment fought each other, but to an extent were also forced to 
huddle together for mutual defence against a cultural force which, among 
much of the public and in the parlements, if not at the royal court, was 
probably stronger than either—namely the Counter-Enlightenment of 
the dévots and Jansenists. 


28 quoted in ibid., p. 34. 


PART TWO 


INSTITUTIONS AND PRACTICES OF CENSORSHIP 


BETWEEN LIES AND REAL BOOKS: 
THE BREAKDOWN OF CENSORSHIP AND 
THE MODES OF PRINTED DISCOURSE 
DURING THE ENGLISH CIVIL WAR 


TUE ANDERSEN NEX® 


One of the consequences of the conflict between King Charles I and 
his parliament in the years leading up to and during the English Civil 
War (1642-1649) was the emergence of a public sphere constituted of 
printed discourse, largely pamphlets, where matters of church and state 
were openly reported, contested and debated. During the last ten to 
fifteen years the German sociologist and philosopher Jürgen Habermas 
classic work The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere has greatly 
influenced our interpretation of this phenomenon. As many scholars 
have noted, however, it has become clear that applying a Habermasian 
model cannot describe some of the most important characteristics of this 
sphere of polemical, printed discourse. Thus the historian Joad Raymond: 


Something similar to a Habermasian public sphere developed in the 1640s, 
but it was a sphere of opinion and debate that was characterized by reli- 
gious and political faction and conflict, a discourse that was rhetorically 
manipulative rather than ideal-typically rational, and disseminated in a 
space that was created by commercial interests.! 


This essay will contribute to the critique of a Habermasian understand- 
ing of the Civil War public sphere. It will argue that the inadequacy 
of his model is best explained through important structural differences 
between the Habermasian model and what can be observed regarding 
the institutional underpinnings of the public sphere of printed polemics 
in England of the 1640s. This will be done by examining two interre- 
lated phenomena: (1) The lack of hermeneutic transparency which was 
characteristic for the sphere of printed discourse during the period of 
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the English Civil War. This lack has often been noted, but it has so far not 
been accounted for. (2) The breakdown of the political and economic reg- 
ulation of printed discourse, an unforeseen consequence of the political 
conflicts leading up to the English Civil War. Ultimately, what these two 
phenomena bring out is not only the shortcomings of a Habermasian 
interpretation of the English Civil War public sphere, but also a warning 
against more recent attempts to see the beginning of a decidedly modern 
political culture in the printed polemics of the 1640s. 


"Every Lying Lybel that was Printed laste yeare" 


In January 1642 the short in quarto pamphlet The Poets Knavery Dis- 
couered, In all their lying PAMPHLETS was published in London. Sup- 
posedly written to enlighten readers about the nature of other pamphlets 
debating the political events of its day, The Poets Knavery Discouered 
promises on its title page to name "every lying Lybel that was Printed 
last yeare, and the Authors who made them, being above three Hundred 
Lyes/ Shewing how impudently the Poets have not onely presumed to 
make extream and incredible Lyes, but dare also feigne false Orders and 
Proceedings from the Parliament, with many fictitious Speeches.” This 
would be done so the reader could “learn to distinguish betwixt the Lyes 
and real Books"? In other words, the pamphlet title page promises a kind 
of catalogue of printed falsehoods, exposing each and every lying pam- 
phlet to its reader. With this pamphlet in his (or her) hands, the reader 
would be able to distinguish between pamphlets— such as itself —which 
tell the truth and pamphlets that reproduce falsehoods. 

Yet the body of The Poets Knavery gives us no such tool. Instead, it 
quickly devolves into a rhetorically dizzying list of titles of fabulating 
pamphlets, all of which had been published since the summer of 1641. 
Furthermore, even though most of the pamphlet’s six pages simply enu- 
merate titles and accusations, the text quickly drops any pretense of nam- 
ing all the lying pamphlets.? Regarding pamphlets about Ireland, The 
Poets Knavery asserts: “A Gunpowder and a Wildfire Plot in Ireland were 
Poeticall, Irelands Complaint, and Petition, were both false: yeah, there 
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are so many lyes concerning Ireland Printed that my Paper would be too 
little to describe them all, they amount to 37 more lyes in Totall? Another 
dizzying tour-de-force ends with the following claim: “Yeah, if I should 
enumerate every particular lye, I should both trespasse too far on (gentle 
Reader) your patience: and loose my selfe in the irremiable Laborinth of 
those inumerous fictions, neither could this Paper containe them all: but 
as I aforesaid, they amount in all to the number of above three hundred.”* 

Rather than allowing its reader to discern truth from falsehood, The 
Poets Knavery reproduces the atmosphere of a sphere of printed dis- 
course which has evolved into an ‘Laborinth—to put it in the pamphlets 
terms—of lies, forgeries and falsehoods. But even if The Poets Knavery 
isnt the scathing tell-all pamphlet the title page promises it to be, what 
the pamphlet does give is a hostile, but not necessarily inaccurate pre- 
sentation of the modes of polemical, printed discourse in England in the 
early 16405. 

It is well known that England saw a veritable explosion of polemi- 
cal publications during these years. From 1639 to 1642 the number of 
yearly publications rose from about 800 to 3,700; about 22,000 publica- 
tions from the English Civil War and interregnum period have survived 
until today, most of them being newsbooks and other small, polemical 
pamphlets.? In these publications, one reads the stories of the political 
crises that lead to the English Civil War, reports of military battles and 
political negotiations, reprinted speeches from parliament, attacks on the 
kings counselors, and even, in the late years of the civil war, attacks on the 
king himself. One finds reprinted petitions, arguments for and against a 
reformation of the Anglican Church and attacks and defenses of radi- 
cal sects and accounts of the strange behavior of their members. More 
often than not these pamphlets address the fleeting issues of their day 
and comment on political machinations whose minute details and exact 
ramifications are exceptionally hard to reconstruct today. Nevertheless, 
they constitute a historically new phenomenon: the raison détre for these 
publications and what got them sold on the streets of London was their 
participation in a public discussion of contemporary political and reli- 
gious events, of matters of church and state. Taken together, these publi- 
cations produced the first instance of a print-mediated public sphere of 
political debate in the history of England. 


4 J.B., The Poets Knavery Discouered, no pagination. 
5 J. Raymond, Pamphlets and Pamphleteering in Early Modern Britain, Cambridge: 
Cambridge UP 2003, p. 184. 
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Of course, it has long been known that these newsbooks and pam- 
phlets were notoriously unreliable. Although most of them presented 
themselves as presenting facts, "the writing of news existed in the margin 
between fact and fiction’, as the literary historian Nigel Smith concludes 
in Literature and Revolution, expressing more or less the consensus view 
in contemporary scholarship. As The Poets Knavery shows, at least some 
contemporaries thought much the same thing. According to the pam- 
phlet, however, the unreliability of these pamphlets challenged not only 
their alleged truth-value—what the pamphlets claimed had happened— 
but also, and perhaps more fundamentally, this unreliability affected what 
they claimed to be. According to The Poets Knavery the pamphlets told 
lies, but lies that were also forgeries. And sometimes the pamphlets were 
‘fictitious —the The Poets Knavery seems to use these terms interchange- 
ably. In fact, if one looks at the titles and description of pamphlets in 
The Poets Knavery it is dominated by publications feigning either to be 
authored by people who had nothing to do with them or to be reprints of 
manuscript or oral sources whose existence is questionable. These publi- 
cations present themselves as something other than they are—hence the 
confused distinction between ‘Lyes and ‘Real Books on the title page of 
The Poets Knavery, rather than a simpler distinction between truth and 
falsehood. To be more precise, the majority of the pamphlets mentioned 
in The Poets Knavery are examples of printed publications which feign— 
impersonate, appropriate—the voices of public figures and institutions 
through the medium of print, sometimes almost conducting performa- 
tive speech acts on their behalf: 


Then many other of the Clergy have beene most ignominiously abused: as 
in the Articles against D. Beale, and D. Cofins, and M. Squire of Shorditch, 
they were all Poetically feigned, and ementitious: wherein they were highly 
impeached, as if the Articles had beene presented to the Parliament, when 
they were meere fictitious: the Dialogue betwixt D. Cousins, anda Fellow of 
his Colledge: The Coppy ofa Letter sent from the Lord Finch to him: Newes 
from Sir John Sucklin: Four Letters sent from the Scottish Commissioners 
to the Parliament in England, Mr. Seakers Speech to the King at His Royall 
Arivall in Scotland: and His Majesties Answere to the same, were all most 
shamefully feigned? Which did not onely Derogate from his Imperiall 
sufficiency, but was also a high dishonour to his Majestie. [...] Suffolke, 


6 L. Potter, Secret Rites and Secret Writing, Cambridge, New York and Melbourne: 
Cambridge UP 1989, pp. 5-6; N. Smith, Literature and Revolution in England 1640-1660, 
New Haven: Yale UP 1994, p. 57; J. Raymond, The Invention of the Newspaper, Oxford 
and New York: Clarendon Press 1996, p. 89. 
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Norfolke, Huntington-Shire, Somersetshire, and the first of Harfordshire 
Petition were all absurd falsities: the first of the Apprentices of London, and 
Womens Petition were false. The Coblers end, or his last Sermon and the 
Leatherfellows, and Button-makers Sermons were all fictitious. The Parlia- 
ments Answer to Buckinghamshire Petition: Newes from Hell, Rome and the 
Inns of Court: The Papists Petition to the Pope: Lansfords Letters found one 
at Temple Barre, and another in St. Pauls Church were both feigned.” 


Catalogues like this give us what we can, for lack of a better term, call 
a garbled typology of the abusive uses of print. This garbled typology 
includes the printing of feigned official documents: Articles of impeach- 
ment. And it includes feigned public or political utterances, i.e. reprints of 
petitions and of speeches held by the King. It also includes the publication 
offeigned private letters—letters supposedly not intended for public con- 
sumption. And it includes blatantly invented dialogues and pamphlets 
pretending to have been authored by stock characters, characters of the 
17th century image of a world turned upside down, for example sermons 
by "leatherfellows' and button-makers. As the phrase “Newes from Hell, 
Rome, and the Inns of Court” shows, the catalogue of pamphlets in The 
Poets Knavery moves seamlessly from outright parodies to plausible lies. 
From this vantage point, the labyrinthine quality of civil war pamphle- 
teering was not only caused by the sheer number of fabulations, but also 
by their multiple discursive modes. 

The catalogue of The Poets Knavery might seem hyperbolic. It is never- 
theless exceptionally hard to assess how exaggerated its presentation of a 
public sphere inundated by printed lies and forgeries really is. We know 
that a majority of civil war pamphlets were published with false, insuffi- 
cient (e.g. “J.B.”) or misleading authors and publishers, if they were not 
simply omitted.* Furthermore, contemporary scholarship has excavated 
an extraordinary number and variety of fraudulent, unreliable and “seri- 
ocomic" pamphlets and polemical subgenres from the 1640s.? Finally, 


7 J.B., The Poets Knavery, no pagination. 

8 See Raymond, Pamphlets and Pamphleteering, p. 168; J. Barnard and D.F McKenzie 
(eds.), The Cambridge History of the Book, vol. iv, Cambridge: Cambridge UP 2002, p. 792; 
D. Freist, Governed by Opinion: Politics, Religion and the Dynamics of Communication in 
Stuart London 1637-1645, London: I.B. Tauris Publishers 1997, p. 100. As the quotes from 
The Poets Knavery—and my following examples—will show, categories like anonymity 
and pseudonymity seem anachronistic when discussing civil war pamphlets. Many of 
these pamphlets are not just using anonymity or pseudonyms as paratextual devices. 
Rather, they are impersonating public voices whose ontological status might vary: stock 
characters; actual, historical figures; something in between, e. g. 'papists: 

? For just a few examples, see Raymond, Pamphlets and Pamphleteering, pp. 202- 
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The Poets Knavery is not the only pamphlet describing feigning and forg- 
eries as an endemic part of the civil-war public sphere. Quite a few other 
contemporary pamphlets describe the phenomena. Many do so as part 
of a generalized attack upon the new sphere of public, polemical debate. 
For instance, in a near aside, the 1642 pamphlet A PRESSE full of PAM- 
PHLETS mentions that “booksellers today have a Corner in their Venter 
to breed, Conferences, Speeches, Petitions, Declarations, &c., in which 
they are none the unfruitfullest?!? 

In other pamphlets the existence of feigning and forged pamphlets 
is registered as a problem that potentially undermines their own trust- 
worthiness and against which they must assert themselves. In The Poets 
Recantation, having suffered in the Pillory the 2. of April 1642 the poet 
John Bond admits to having written a pamphlet feigning to reprint a let- 
ter sent from Holland from the Queen Henrietta Maria to King Charles I, 
mentioning the possibility of an invasion of England by foreign troops.!! 
The pamphlet Good and bad Newes FROM IRELAND is purportedly the 
reprint of a letter written from Youghall and dated the 14th of march 
1642. On its title page it declares that it is "not forged, as are most of 
the Pamphlets lately published? A similar, though not quite so reas- 
suring formulation is found on the title page of The Trve Copie of a Let- 
ter sent From the Most Reverend William Lord Arch-Bishop of Canter- 
bury. It declares to have been printed as a response to “A Base Libell 
and Forgery; printed with exactly the same title.? As many other news- 
books, the royalist Mercurius Melancholicus was plagued by pirated edi- 
tions then endemic and by attempts to appropriate its title and “voice? 
On the title page of no. 4, dated the 17th of September 1647, it simply 


276; Zaret, The Origins of Democratic Culture. On p. 134, Zaret calls the civil war 
public sphere “an early instance of the post-modern condition, signification run riot"; 
A.D.T. Cromartie, “The Printing of Parliamentary Speeches November 1640-1642; in 
The Historical Journal 33/1 (1990), esp. p. 109; J. Frank, The Beginnings of the English 
Newspaper 1620-1660, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard UP 1961, esp. p. 22. 

10 Anon., À PRESSE full of Pamphlets, no pagination. Other anti-pamphleteering 
pamphlets include No Pamphlet, but a detestation against all such pamphlets as are printed, 
concerning the Irish revellion, plainely demonstrating the falsehood of them and The Liar. 
Or, a contradiction to those who in the titles of their Bookes affirmed them to be true, when 
they were false, although mine are all true, yet I terme them lyes, London 1642. 

11 J, Bond, The Poets Recantation, having suffered in the Pillory the 2. of April 1642, 
London 1642. See also D. Freist, Governed by Opinion, p. 46; Mendle, "De Facto Freedom, 
De Facto Autority: Press and Parliament 1640-1643. 

12 Anon., Good and bad Newes FROM IRELAND, London 1641, title page. 

3 W. Laud, The Trve Copie of a Letter sent From the Most Reverend William Lord Arch- 
Bishop of Canterbury, Oxford 1641, title page. 
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declared: "This is vera copia, and what other is publisht, is counterfeit"; 
this particular issue uses much of its space to expose pamphlets that pre- 
tend to have been written by “Mr. Melancholicus,’ even though they were 
not. The pamphlet A LETTER sent from Col: Whaley, published in late 
August or September 1647 presents itself as a reprint of a private letter 
from Colonel Whaley to Sir Arthur Haslerig, and is written as an explicit 
denial of the pamphlet His Majesties DECLARATION to All His loving 
Subjects, concerning His Gracious Inclination for PEACE which was dated 
the 27th August. In the latter, Charles I calls upon London to put pres- 
sure on Parliament to release him from his captivity—and it assures the 
citizens of the city he will not hold them accountable for the fact that 
they opposed him during the civil war. Colonel Whaley’s published let- 
ter assures its readers that the King made no such statement, and that the 
King has 


expressed not onely his disavowing but utter dislike of it; at first it some- 
thing troubled him, but it being so unlike any thing of his, and so contrary 
to his knowne intentions, he was confident it would not gaine credence 
with any; yet since, hearing that divers both in City and Country, and 
Army, were so fondly credolous as to deeme it to be His Majesties, and 
so were much offended at it, it was the Kings command I should certifie 
my friends how extreamly he is wronged." 


It would of course be hard for a contemporary reader to know which 
of the two pamphlets one should trust: both claim to be authentic and 
neither have any way of proving themselves so. 

A last example comes from the royalist publication Mercurius Rusticus. 
Mercurius Rusticus was published as a newsbook from 1643 to 1645 and 
reprinted as a book in 1646. Through its name, format and its weekly 


14 Anon., Mercurius Melancholicus, no. 4, London 1647, pp. 2-3: “What another 
Melancholicus, this is prodious, and betokens somewhat; two Sunnes cannot bee viewed 
in one Horizon without wonder, you or I Sir must yeild as vanquished, if you goe about 
to affright me with my one [sic] shape, it will not be, you must produce one more horrid? 
In ““The counterfeit silly curr’: Money, Politics, and the Forging of Royalist Newspapers 
during the English Civil War” (Huntington Library Quarterly 67/1 (2004), pp. 27-38), 
J. Peacey writes the following about another royalist newsbook, Mercurius Pragmaticus, 
which was published from 1647-1650: “Pragmaticus existed in no less than seventeen 
incarnations lasting between one and sixty-six issues, and at any one moment there 
could be as many as three rivals vying for readers’ attiontion” (p. 28). Peacey also shows 
how attribution of the single issues are complicated by the fact that the different authors 
not only used the same pseudonym and title, but also appropriated typographical style, 
pagination—the newsbook issues were paginated continuously—issue numbers and the 
weekly publishing date from each other. 

15 Anon., A LETTER sent from Col: Whaley, London 1647, p. 4. 
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publication, it aligned itself with the genre of the newsbook; however, 
instead of telling actual news, Mercurius Rusticus generally retells events 
which happened several months before its publication, often drawing 
on other newsbooks as sources. Its first issue tells the story of how the 
estate of the royalist nobleman John Lucas, Essex, was plundered by 
an anti-royalist mob. This is done with extensive use of present tense 
and with a breathless concern for ‘realistic details. The torturing of 
one of Lucas servants is meticulously described: “They tie him to a 
tree, set a Musquet to his breast and a sword to his throat, and tye 
lighted matches between his fingers"!6 The day after, two emissaries 
from Parliament, Sir Thomas Barrington and M. Grimston arrives. They 
criticize the mob for their violent plunder of the Lucas estate. Then the 
following happens: 


Some ofthe agents in that work [The plundering, TAN] produced a printed 
Order of Parliament (not heard of before among honest men) by which 
they justified what they had done; Sir Thomas Barrington replyed that it 
was a false and faigned Order, contrived by the malignant party to render 
the House odious, and very lovingly besought the people to do no more. 
And indeed the next weeks Diurnall tells us, that upon the occasion of the 
outragious plundering in Essex, It was Ordered that thence forward none 
should plunder but those that were authorized by the House to doe it." 


The last sentence is of course an intelligent way of attacking the House 
of Commons as a primary source of plunder and mayhem. However, 
for all its attempts to mark itself as a conveyor of facts there is no 
way for us—or for the 17th-century reader—to actually know whether 
Mercurius Rusticus faithfully relates an actual event. Whether somebody 
from the mob really had a feigned, printed order on him and whether Sir 
Thomas Barrington actually denounced this order as a royalist attempt 
to smear Parliament cannot be known. It all comes down to the question 
of who the reader believes. But as its own story shows us, it was trust in 
printed discourse itself that was being manipulated during the civil war, 
particularly in the sphere of printed polemics where facts were fabricated 
and authorial voices were appropriated for the sake of profit, politics—or 
pleasure. 


16 Anon., Mercurius Rusticus: Or, the Countries Complaint, London 1646, p. 3. 
17 Ibid., p. 5. 
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If The Poets Knavery shows us a dystopian image of a public sphere con- 
sisting of nothing but forgeries and fabulations, and if contemporary 
scholarship has given us an abundance of examples of ‘feigning pam- 
phlets, then pamphlets like Good and bad Newes FROM IRELAND, A 
LETTER sent from Col. Whaley and the scene from Mercurius Rusticus 
show us that the possibility of such a mode of printed discourse was 
an ingrained, if not mundane—then again, not much is mundane dur- 
ing a civil war—aspect of the period's print culture. Contemporary pam- 
phleteers had to address and contemporary readers had to navigate the 
discursive possibilities and pitfalls of a public sphere characterized by a 
fundamental lack of hermeneutic transparency, where, for a surprising 
number of printed publications, the origins were not just uncertain, but 
also contested and unreliable. This is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the public sphere of printed polemics of the 1640s, and continues to be a 
part of printed, political polemics in England until the mid- to late 18th 
century; two well known examples are Daniel Defoes The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters (1702) and Jonathan Swift's Bickerstaff Papers (1707- 
1708), but they are just the tip of the iceberg. It is also a phenomenon 
wholly alien to Jürgen Habermas attempt to describe the emergence of a 
‘bourgeois public sphere’ in late 17th and early 18th century England— 
and to contemporary modes of public, political discourse. 

How should we interpret this phenomenon? As already mentioned, 
the sheer number and inventiveness of ‘feigning pamphlets’ has often 
been noted by modern scholarship. Attempts at historical explanations 
have been much more tentative. In his classic, but in many ways problem- 
atic book, Freedom of the Press in England 1476-1776, Friedrich S. Siebert 
simply points to the eras lack of maturity, writing that the “experiences 
of the period 1640-1660 demonstrated the folly of attempting to grant 
more freedom than the general temper and intellectual level of the times 
could absorb"? More recent works are far more modest in their explana- 
tory frameworks, even though both Lois Potter (in her book Secret Rites 
and Secret Writing) and Nigel Smith (in Literature and Revolution) seem 
to point in a similar direction.!? And while Dagmar Freist’s Governed by 


15 ES. Siebert, Freedom of the Press in England 1476-1776, Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press 1965, p. 3. 

1? potter, Secret Rites and Secret Writing, p. 6: "Ihe unprecedented nature of the things 
that really were taking place in public life made it possible for the wildest statements to 
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Opinion: Politics, Religion and the Dynamics of Communication in Stu- 
art London and David Zaret's The Origins of Democratic Culture contain 
excellent discussions of the institutional underpinnings and discursive 
modes of civil-war pamphleteering, both see the pamphlets of the civil 
war as the beginning moment for a decidedly ‘modern’ sphere of public, 
political debate.?? 

I find it more convincing to see the printed polemics of the English 
Civil War as a historically distinct type of public sphere, different from 
later institutions of public debate, whether these be found in late 18th- 
and 19th-century or today. Its distinctiveness can best be explained by 
looking at the breakdown of censorship and other regulatory institutions 
in the years leading up to the civil war. This breakdown was an unin- 
tended consequence ofthe conflict between Charles I and his parliament; 
it also shows how the civil-war sphere of public, printed polemics should 
be structurally distinguished from a Habermasian concept of the ‘bour- 
geois public sphere —and why it should not be seen as a precursor to 
modern forms of public, political debate. 

Before the 18th century, the business of print in England was the 
domain of the Stationers’ Company, one of the guilds of London.” The 
Stationers Company was legally recognized—became a chartered 
guild—in 1557, but had existed at least since the early 15th century. 
Before the 1640's their legal charter was regularly elaborated by royal 
decrees, the last of which was given in the summer of 1637. This "Ihe 
second Star Chamber decree regulating Printing, as it is called today, 
outlines with remarkable detail a regulatory system both economic and 
political for the business of print. 


win belief"; Nigel Smith, Literature and Revolution, p. 304: "To a degree that is still not 
appreciated, there is no clear division between satirical stance and news authority. This, 
coupled with no previous experience of a free press, provides the conditions of flux in 
which Civil War satire flurished? 

20 Freist, Governed by Opinion, esp. pp. 20, 303; Zaret, The Origins of Democratic 
Culture, pp. 275-279. 

?! The standard work on the history of the Stationers’ Company is still C. Blagden, The 
Stationers Company. A History, 1403-1959, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard UP 1960. One 
finds excellent modern introductions to the company and its role in the production of 
books in early-modern England in J. Raymond, Pamphlets and Pamphleteering, pp. 53— 
97; A. Johns, The Nature of the Book, Chicago: Chicago UP 1998, pp. 58-186. A short, 
but very lucid discussion of the relationship between Company, Crown and Parliament 
in the years leading up to the civil war can be found in M. Mendle, *De Facto Freedom, 
De Facto Authority: Press and Parliament? 
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The decree gave members of the Stationers Company a virtual, and 
very lucrative, monopoly. With few exceptions—granted by royal privi- 
lege—only members of the company were allowed to print, publish and 
sell printed material. It also gave legal protection to internal copyright 
regulations, which secured a ‘right of copy’ for material which had been 
registered in the companys books—a right which would typically be 
owned by a stationer, not by the author. With the exception of the 
university presses of Oxford and Cambridge, it made it illegal to own a 
printing press outside of London. It also limited the number of printing 
houses allowed in London to 20, and stated that the bishop of London was 
to decide who from the Company could be master of a printing house. 
It declared that all prints had to be published with the name of printer, 
publisher and author on their title page. Furthermore, it declared it illegal 
to print or sell or stitch 


any seditious, scismaticall, or offensive Bookes or Pamphlets, to the scan- 
dall of Religion, or the Church, or the Government, or Governours of the 
Church or State, or Commonwealth, or of any Corporation, or particular 
person or persons whatsoever.” 


Finally, the decree had provisions for pre-publication censorship, also 
known as licensing. It was illegal to publish unlicensed books. A license 
could be given either by members of the kings council or by the bishop of 
London or archbishop of Canterbury. In practice, both counsel members 
and bishops would appoint assistants who would work as "licensers. 
Apart from being illegal to publish a book, it was also illegal to register a 
text at the Stationers Company without a license. 

There are many other provisions in the decree, regarding everything 
from how many apprentices a master printer should have to the impor- 
tation of foreign books. It should be stressed, however, that even though 
actual enforcement quite often was put in the hands of the Stationers 
Company itself, since the decree was given by the Star Chamber, any 
serious infringements were to be punished by the Star Chamber or by 
the high Court of the Anglican Church. The legal authority of the decree 
did not come from the English Common Law-system or from statu- 
tory law. Instead, it came from the Kings prerogative, from his author- 
ity as King. Print was regulated through royal prerogative partly because 


22 “The Second Star Chamber Decree,’ reprinted in E. Arber (ed.), A Transcript of the 
Stationers' Register, vol. iv, p. 529. 
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of tradition, but it was also convenient, since suspects had virtually no 
rights when they were brought before the Star Chamber.” 

It should also be stressed that even though both this and former 
decrees on paper look like draconian pieces of law, recent scholarly work 
has seriously questioned both their motives and the extent to which they 
were enforced. Even though it was formally illegal for anybody but sta- 
tioners to sell printed material, for instance, small books and prints were 
sold all over the country by haberdashers and peddlers of small print. 
With regards to licensing, today it is clear that the early-modern English 
state lacked the bureaucratic machinery to make pre-publication cen- 
sorship an effective means of regulation. In reality, many texts, espe- 
cially smaller texts—such as those sold by haberdashers and peddlers— 
were published without license. Hence, they were not only sold, but also 
produced in a sphere of formal, but apparently accepted illegality. Fur- 
thermore, as Elizabeth Clegg has shown, in the early 17th century the 
licensers were habitually overwhelmed with work, and often unsure as 
to whether a given text should be permitted or not—at other times, they 
were simply fooled by the stationers into licensing texts without actu- 
ally having read them.” Joe Barnard sums up the recent consensus in 
his introduction to the Cambridge History of the Book: "Censorship, far 
from being pervasive or by the 1630s virtually totalitarian in its repres- 
siveness, was essentially ad hoc, inconsistent, opportunistic and usually 
ineffective??? 

I agree with Barnard and Clegg, at least in the sense that it would be 
wrong to imagine the early-modern English crown as a proto-totalitarian 
or panoptic state. It is, however, more than probable that the system 
of licensing and punishment dampened public debate, if nothing else 
then through self-censorship.” Also, the flip side of the ad hoc nature of 
enforcement was that even though unlicensed texts were often tolerated, 
this toleration could be retracted at will—the formal illegality could 
become very real. As Philip Hamburger has shown, when booksellers 
in the 17th century were accused of seditious or scandalous libel, more 
often than not they would end up being punished for unlicensed printing, 


23 See P. Hamburger, "The Development of the Law of Seditious Libel and the Control 
of the Press, in Stanford Law Review 37 / 3 (1985), p. 672. 

24 E.S. Clegg, Press Censorship in Elizabethan England, Cambridge: Cambridge UP 
1997; Press Censorship in Jacobean England, Cambridge: Cambridge UP 2001. 

2 Barnard and McKenzie (eds.), The Cambridge History of the Book, vol. iv, p. 3. 

26 See also Raymond, “Describing Popularity; pp. 107-108. 
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which is something quite different.” To put it another way, the licensing 
of printin pre-Civil War England did not give the crown a comprehensive 
overview of what was to be printed nor total control of the realm of 
public discourse, but it seems to have had a dampening effect, and it made 
prosecution much easier once suspects were caught. 

This precarious system broke down in the years leading up to the 
English Civil War. As part of the negotiations between Charles I and 
the Long Parliament, the Court of Star Chamber was abolished in July 
1641. According to Michael Mendle, the enforcement of "The Second Star 
Chamber Decree' had already begun to deteriorate during spring 1641, 
where leading members of the Stationers Company urged Parliament to 
affirm the company’s rights of self-regulation, since “the Printers & book- 
sellers now refused to obey them as being against the lawe to search and 
seizure??? But even though Parliament began to plan a new regulatory 
system already in 1641 and even though new laws which reintroduced 
pre-publication licensing were passed in 1643 and 1647, the abolishment 
of the Star Chamber and the subsequent civil war threw the production 
and dissemination of print into a legal no-mans land, where claims of reg- 
ulatory authority, including licensing, were continually evaded by print- 
ers and booksellers and where, however much they wanted to, neither 
Parliament, Crown or Company were in a position to effectively enforce 
regulations protecting copyright, forbidding seditious writing or autho- 
rizing pre-publication licensing. Combined with the general climate of 
political chaos and conflict, which led to a sharply increased interest in 
news of church and state, ‘illegal’ practices bloomed, practices ranging 
from printing presses being established in the suburbs of London, to 
the publication of anonymous, unlicensed and seditious pamphlets sold 
through large distribution networks of ‘Mercury Women’ on the streets 
of London.” 

Before the English Civil War, large areas of the business of print existed 
in a sphere of formal illegality. In the years leading up to and during 
the civil war, this sphere became the infrastructural condition of pos- 
sibility for the publication of printed polemics and pamphlets concern- 
ing matters of church and state. The public sphere of the English Civil 


27 Hamburger, “The Development of the Law” p. 690. 

28 Quoted in Mendle, “De Facto Freedom, De Facto Authority” p. 313. The crucial 
distinction is between a ‘decree’ which gets its authority from the Crown, and a ‘law 
which is either statutory or part of the common-law tradition. 

?? Freist, Governed by Opinion, page 96. 
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War existed, that is, beyond the law, beyond that societal sphere which 
was policed and regulated by King, church, parliament or the city. The 
amount of anonymity and general lack of hermeneutical clarity in civil- 
war pamphleteering can best be understood in the light of this structural 
position. It helped conceal actual authors and printers of illicit material; 
at the same time lack of enforcement made it possible to publish outright 
lies or publish texts in other peoples —or other institutions —name with- 
out too much fear of being held liable for ones actions. In that sense, the 
characteristic lack of hermeneutic clarity and the many ‘feigning pam- 
phlets of the civil-war public sphere was both a precondition for and 
made possible by a specific structual position: civil war political polemics 
existed in a sphere de facto unregulated by the law. 


A not quite bourgeois public sphere 


An underappreciated aspect of Jürgen Habermas’ ‘epochal model for the 
emergence ofthe bourgeois public sphere is that it describes how a sphere 
of public, political debate develops under the aegis of an absolutist state. It 
describes, that is, the movement from absolutist to post-absolutist polit- 
ical structures. As a consequence of this macrohistorical frame, ques- 
tions regarding the centralization of power into the state apparatus and 
traditional questions of arcana imperii—negotiations with other states, 
management of political stability and crises—are strangely absent from 
Habermas argument.?? For instance, according to The Structural Trans- 
formation of the Public Sphere such questions are not themes of debate 
in the emergent bourgeois public sphere. This is clearly, if somewhat 
abruptly, stated by Habermas himself: 


The political task of the bourgeois public sphere was the regulation of 
civil society (in contradistinction to the res publica.) With the background 
experience of a private sphere that had become interiorized human close- 
ness it challenged the established authority of the monarch; in this sense 
its character was from the beginning both private and polemical at once.?! 


According to Habermas, that is, the public sphere addresses questions 
regarding the regulation of civil society—primarily, one assumes, the 


30 For this aspect of my critique, see also R. Koselleck, Kritik und Krise (1959), 
Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag 1973, esp. pp. 37-39. 

31 J, Habermas, The Structural Transformation of the Public Sphere (1962), Cambridge: 
Polity Press 1992, p. 52. 
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relationship between the sovereign state and its subjects conceived as 
private citizens. It does not concern itself with matters of res publica, with 
the government of the political nation. Shortly afterwards, Habermas 
describes the historical function of the public sphere this way: 


A political consciousness developed in the public sphere of civil society 
which, in opposition to absolute sovereignty, articulated the concept of and 
demand for general and abstract laws and which ultimately came to assert 
itself (i.e. public opinion) as the only legitimate source of this law.?? 


What is important here is the presupposition underlying the Haber- 
masian model. It seems as if a Hobbesian concentration of political 
power into one single institution is being taken for granted as a historical 
fait accompli, leading to a political schematization where the distinction 
between public and private and the institutional structure of the political 
nation are established once and for all. Hence, the central political ques- 
tion becomes the relationship between this monolith of political power, 
incarnated in the sovereign state, and its subjects: Should the established 
state be governed by the whim of a monarch or by general laws as they 
become articulated through the means of a rational public debate? 

Now, no matter how much sympathy one has with Habermas' nor- 
mative ideal—or how well it can be used to describe the political devel- 
opment in France or Germany in mid- to late 18th century—such a 
model does not give us an adequate description of the historical situa- 
tion or of the themes of public discourse during the English Civil War— 
or, for that matter, for the historical situation or the themes of public 
discourse in early 18th-century England, which, ironically, constitutes 
Habermas primary historical example. Rather, during the English Civil 
War sovereignty and political power was fractured and contested, both 
on the battlefield and through the violent polemics of the public sphere.?? 
In that sense, civil war pamphlets and newsbooks does not debate ques- 
tions regarding ‘civil society or the relationship between an established 
sovereign power and its subjects. Instead, they report from within a frac- 
tured res publica, quite often reprinting discourse allegedly originating 
from the heart of a political machine breaking asunder. Furthermore, 
the alleged voices speaking in the pamphlets are not those of "private 


32 Ibid., p. 54, my italics. 

33 In the rest of this paragraph, I follow a post-revisionist interpretation presented, 
among others, by J. Scott in Englands Troubles. Seventeenth-century English political 
instability in European context, New York: Cambridge UP 2000. 
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citizens, but more often than not present themselves as active participants 
in or representatives of the institutions of a not quite modern political 
nation—they are members of guilds, military figures, members of parlia- 
ment, courtiers, ultimately the king and queen themselves. In short, the 
historical situation and the themes of public debate during the English 
Civil War were rather ‘pre-absolutist than ‘post-absolutist, if such broad 
terminology has to be used. 

This historical distinction has consequences for our understanding of 
the themes of and voices participating in public debate. It also helps us see 
how the civil war sphere of public, printed polemics differs structurally 
from a Habermasian model. It seems, for instance, as if Habermas con- 
ceives of the freedom to speak about matters of church and state as a right 
that is politically granted to the subjects by the state or is, at least, a phe- 
nomenon which is connected to a well-ordered, post-absolutist society 
ruled by law. One could call this a conception of freedom of speech where 
this exists within and is secured by law, but where the citizens are also 
and ultimately legally liable for what they say. The precondition of civil 
war public debate was, however, not so much a legally secured right, but 
rather that it was no longer possible for King or Parliament to enforce any 
law restricting it. One could call this a freedom of speech which existed 
beyond the law—or, to be more precise, a freedom of speech which had as 
its precondition a continual evasion of regulatory institutions, including 
the evasion of any kind of liability. As I have argued, this structural differ- 
ence also leads to a difference in the discursive modes of public debate: 
In order to evade regulatory institutions, but also simply because it was 
possible, civil war pamphlets habitually tried to hide the people respon- 
sible for their production—and appropriated voices of public figures as 
part of their discursive strategies. 

And in fact, if one looks beyond the civil war period a pattern emerges: 
In seventeenth and early eighteenth century England a public sphere of 
political/polemical debate comes into being every time constitutional 
and political crises end up being so acute that they threaten to fracture the 
body politic. Such crises were most pressing during the exclusion crisis of 
1679-1682 and in the years leading up to Queen Anne’s death in 1714— 
periods where anonymous, unreliable and ‘feigning’ pamphlets dominate 
the culture of print.** Rather than seeing these outbreaks as instances of 


34 For a discussion of this phenomenon and its demise, see J. Greene, The Trouble with 
Ownership. Literary Property and Authorial Liability in England, 1660-1730, Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania UP 2005, esp. chapter 3. 
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an early ‘bourgeois public sphere’ or as the beginning of a modern cul- 
ture of public debate, however, we should see them as instances of a his- 
torically specific ‘public sphere whose characteristic structural position, 
themes and discursive modes are fundamentally different from what one 
finds in the late 18th or early 19th century—or today. 


CENSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DUTCH REPUBLIC 


WIEP VAN BUNGE 


The most recent list of publications prohibited in the Dutch Republic at 
a States level during the seventeenth century, that is from 1583 to 1700, 
contains 263 titles.! It was put together by the Nijmegen historian Ingrid 
Weekhout, and consists of titles prohibited by the States General, the 
States of Holland, the Court of Holland and the Gecommitteerde Raden, 
the body that was responsible for the administration and the execution of 
the resolutions made by the States of Holland, by far the most important 
province of the Dutch Republic, and the home of some 80 per cent of all 
Dutch printing houses. As far as censorship was concerned, the main 
difference between the States of Holland and the States General was 
the relatively small contribution the States General made to legislation. 
Most of the important laws or Placcaeten, in particular regarding the 
prohibition of printed material, were issued by the States of Holland, 
although as a rule the Court of Holland prepared the legislation of the 
States and had to approve of its resolutions.? 


1 Cf. I. Weekhout, Boekencensuur in de Noordelijke Nederlanden. De vrijheid van 
drukpers in de zeventiende eeuw, The Hague: SDU 1998, Chapters 2 and 7. The period 
1583-1600 saw 11 prohibitions. See also W.P.C. Knuttel, Verboden boeken in de Repu- 
bliek der Vereenigde Nederlanden, The Hague: Nijhoff 1914. On the eighteenth century, 
see most recently T. Jongeneelen, Van smaad tot erger. Amsterdamse boekverboden, 1747- 
1794, Amsterdam: Stichting Jacob Campo Weyerman 1998, and J.W. Koopmans, “Cen- 
suur. Over of onder de toonbank?,’ in A. de Haas (ed.), Achter slot en grendel. Schrij- 
vers in Nederlandse gevangenschap, 1700-1800, Zutphen: Walburg Pers 2002, pp. 15- 
25. 

? Cf. Weekhout, Boekencensuur, pp. 35-42. See also R. Fruin, Geschiedenis der staats- 
instellingen in Nederland tot den val der Republiek, ed. H.T. Colenbrander, The Hague: 
Nijhoff 1980, and H.A. Enno van Gelder, Getemperde vrijheid. Een verhandeling over de 
verhouding van kerk en staat in de Republiek der Verenigde Nederlanden en de vrijheid van 
meningsuiting in zake godsdienst, drukpers en onderwijs gedurende de zeventiende eeuw, 
Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff 1972. 
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Ingrid Weekhout's list starts with a series of prohibitions reflecting the 
mounting tensions between the Arminian or Remonstrant faction of 
the Dutch Reformed Church and the Counter-Remonstrants. But even 
after the Synod of Dordt (1619) many Remonstrant treatises, including 
several written by Grotius, were banned. Despite the establishment of the 
Remonstrant Fraternity in 1630 in Rotterdam, as late as 1647 Johannes 
Uyttenbogaerts Kerkelicke Historie (1646) was forbidden by the States 
of Holland, as was the following year by the States General a Life of 
Oldenbarnevelt, the Rotterdam statesman and ally of the Remonstrants 
who had fallen victim to Prince Maurits’ dynastic ambitions. 

Around the middle of the century, however, after the sudden death 
of Willem II in 1650 and the start of the first stadholderless period, 
orthodox Calvinists could no longer count on much political support. 
This caused widespread feelings of betrayal among the former Counter- 
Remonstrants, and served as a further source of inspiration to those 
who felt attracted to the Puritan cause of the so-called Nadere Refor- 
matie (Further Reformation). Within a few years orthodox Calvinists 
such as most notably the Utrecht theologian Gisbert Voetius started rad- 
icalizing, which led in turn to the prohibition of Voetius own Vruchte- 
losen biddagh of 1655.^ One of the complaints in this litany against 
what Voetius held to be the spiritual and moral decline of the Repub- 
lic concerned the lack of ambition among Dutch politicians to stem the 
spreading of Cartesianism both inside and outside the academic com- 
munity. Although during the 1640s Descartes' philosophy had been offi- 
cially proscribed repeatedly in no uncertain terms by the universities of 
both Utrecht and Leiden, this hardly put a stop to the remarkably suc- 
cessful proliferation of Cartesianism throughout Dutch academe and far 
beyond.? Especially after the formation, during the 1660s, of a power- 


? C£. T. Brienen et al. (eds), De Nadere Reformatie. Beschrijving van haar voornaamste 
vertegenwoordigers, The Hague: Boekencentrum 1986; J. Israel, The Dutch Republic. Its 
Rise, Greatness, and Fall, 1477-1806, Oxford: Oxford UP 1995, pp. 690-699; W. Frijhoff 
and M. Spies, 1650: Hard-Won Unity. Dutch Culture in a European Perspective, Vol. 1, 
Assen and New York: Palgrave Macmillan 2004, pp. 357-371. 

4 Cf. Anon. [G. Voetius], Vruchte-losen biddagh, of vrymoedigh ende ootmoedich 
versoek, aan de Christelijke overheeden der Vereenichde Nederlanden, [Utrecht] 1655. It 
was published anonymously. See A.C. Duker., Gisbertus Voetius, Leiden: E.J. Brill 1897- 
1914, II, pp. 305 ff. 

5 C£. T. Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch. Early Reactions to Cartesian Philosophy, 
1637-1650, Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press 1992, and T. Verbeek, "Dutch 
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ful alliance between Cartesian philosophers and Cocceian theologians, 
Descartes philosophy gradually turned into the ‘new philosophy, taught 
at Leiden in particular. The decline of Cartesian natural philosophy at 
Leiden, that set in during the dying decades of the century, had little to do 
with the 1676 resolution against these ‘schadelijke nieuwigheden’ (harm- 
ful novelties).7 

The vociferous complaints on the part of the Voetians concerning 
the moral disintegration of the Dutch nation should not hide from 
view the fact that Calvinist theologians successfully managed to have a 
resolution issued by the States of Holland prohibiting the proliferation of 
Socinianism.? As we shall see, this Placcaet of 1653 was to play a major 
role in the coming crackdown on radical philosophy as well. Its original 
intention, however, was strictly theological, and it appears to have been 
directed against the Collegiants and some of their Mennonite allies who 
by the middle of the century were widely suspected to host all sorts of 
anti-Trinitarian visitors, in particular in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, as 
well as in Utrecht, Zeeland and the Northern provinces, which harbored 
many Mennonites. From a Calvinist perspective an official indictment of 


Cartesian Philosophy; in: Steven Nadler (ed.) A Companion to Early Modern Philosophy, 
Blackwell: Oxford 2002, pp. 167-182; W. van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza. An Essay on 
Philosophy in the Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic, Leiden: E.J. Brill 2001, Chapters 
2 and 3; R. Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans. The Reception of the New Astronomy in 
the Dutch Republic, 1575-1750, Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen 2002, Chapters 8-14. 

See, for instance, E. van der Wall, "Orthodoxy and Scepticism in the Early Dutch 
Enlightenment, in R. Popkin and A. Vanderjagt (eds.), Scepticism and Irreligion in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Leiden: E.J. Brill 1993, pp. 121-141, and E. van 
der Wall, "The Religious Context of the Early Dutch Enlightenment: Moral Religion and 
Society,” in W. van Bunge (ed.), The Early Enlightenment in the Dutch Republic, 1650-1750, 
Leiden: E.J. Brill 2003, pp. 39-57. 

7 Cf. G. Wiesenfeldt, Leerer Raum in Minervas Haus. Experimentelle Naturlehre an 
der Universitát Leiden, 1675-1715, Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen 2002, Chapters 2 and 3; W. Otterspeer, Groepsportret met Dame II. De 
vestiging van de macht. De Leidse universiteit, 1673-1775, Amsterdam: Bert Bakker 2002, 
Chapter 4. 

8 Cf. K.O. Meinsma, Spinoza en zijn kring (1896), Utrecht: HES Publishers 1980, 
Chapter 4; W.J. Kühler, Het socinianisme in Nederland (1912), Leeuwarden: De Tille 
1980, pp. 184-192; J.C. van Slee, De geschiedenis van het socinianisme in de Nederlanden, 
Haarlem: Erven E Bohn 1914, pp. 259-264; W. van Bunge, Johannes Bredenburg (1643- 
1691). Een Rotterdamse collegiant in de ban van Spinoza, Rotterdam: Erasmus University 
1990, Chapter 1, A.C. Fix, Prophecy and Reason. The Dutch Collegiants in the Early 
Enlightenment, Princeton: Princeton UP 1991, Chapter 6; Israel, The Dutch Republic, 
pp. 909-916. 
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Socinianism also served to keep up the pressure on the Remonstrants, 
who were widely held to be Socinians in disguise. In their assessment 
of the Socinian threat Voetians and Cocceians for once appear to have 
agreed. Backed by the Leiden faculty of theology, including professor 
Johannes Cocceius, six reformed ministers had pleaded with the States 
in favor of an official condemnation of Socinianism, and the States duly 
obliged by issuing such a Placcaet, on 19 July 1653. 

The very fact that the Calvinist ministry addressed the States in order 
to outlaw Socinianism only illustrates that the actual prohibition of 
books, pamphlets and ‘Couranten’ was, of course, outside the area of 
competence of the religious authorities. The Dutch Reformed Church 
had no say whatsoever in such secular matters. Of course, local church 
councils and provincial synods constantly called for the prohibition of 
all sorts of books, but these complaints had to be brought before the 
secular authorities in order to be put into effect. Indeed, a National Synod 
of the Dutch Reformed Church could only be called together with the 
approval of the States General, and this only happened once, at the Synod 
of Dordrecht in 1618-1619. This is not to say that Dutch ministers were 
powerless. To begin with, both the Dutch and the Walloon Reformed 
Churches developed a policy of censorship by its so-called visitaties of 
books their members had published. Since the Dutch Reformed Church 
only convened at Provincial Synods, it was in no position to develop a 
national policy of visitatie. The Walloon church on the other hand knew 
no Provincial Synods, but gathered twice a year at a National Synod, and 
while the outcome of a visitatie by its very nature only concerned the 
internal order of that particular church and the position of the member 
in question within that church, a negative visitatie-rapport could be very 
damaging indeed, if only because it often served as the first step towards 
the seduction of the secular authorities into issuing a real prohibition. 
In fact, authors belonging to the Reformed church were supposed to 
have their books assessed and approved before publication, and some 
polemicists, such as for instance Pierre Jurieu, may well have used this 
procedure intentionally, building up his various cases against his many 
opponents, including most prominently, of course, Pierre Bayle.? 


? Cf. Weekhout, Boekencensuur, p. 237. See also ER.J. Knetsch, “Jurieu, Bayle et Paets;" 
in Bulletin de la société de l'histoire du protestantisme français 117 (1970), pp. 38-61. 
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A crucial dimension of genuine seventeenth-century censorship that did 
not involve the suppression of books at all is evident from the mea- 
sures taken to ensure secrecy in Dutch politics and diplomacy.!° In 1655 
Johan van Messem and Dirck van Ruyven were arrested in The Hague 
on the accusation that Van Messem, first clerk of Johan de Witt, pen- 
sionary of Holland, had been leaking secret information to Van Ruyven, 
who served as a spy to Willem Frederik, stadholder of Friesland. At first 
these two supporters of the House of Orange were especially concerned 
to keep the stadholder informed about the policies of the States of Hol- 
land, but gradually they had become involved in a sinister plot to have De 
Witt assassinated. In the autumn of 1655, the Court of Holland had Van 
Messem banned for life from Holland, Zeeland and Utrecht; while Van 
Ruyven was banned for a decade. Both were found guilty of divulging 
state secrets. This did not stop Van Ruyven in his career as a spy, for 
after having settled in Friesland he received a handsome yearly allowance 
(of 700 guilders) from the stadholder, in whose service he continued 
his clandestine operations, sending secret information to England. After 
his discovery, Van Ruyven fled to the Southern Netherlands and subse- 
quently to England, once a warrant for his arrest had been issued. In 1669 
Van Ruyven was sentenced to death in absentia by the court of Fries- 
land, but following William IITs elevation to the stadholderate in 1672, 
he returned to Friesland and was left alone. 

In 1657 a clerk working for the States General, one Christoffel de 
Groot, was arrested too. De Groot, or so it turned out, had set up a 
veritable ‘spy shop, delivering all sorts of secret resolutions to journalists, 
foreign envoys, in short, to anyone willing to pay for his services. By 
this time, the griffie of the States was generally known to be such a 
shambles that De Groot was released and no further action was taken. 
This did not exactly improve the situation at the griffie, for within months 
more confidential information, this time from the envoy of Sweden, 
was sold by yet another clerk, Willem van Belle, this time to several 
German princes. In this case the Court of Holland knew no leniency: 
by the end of 1658 Van Belle was for ever banned from holding public 
offices, and on top of that he was banned for eight years from Holland 


10 G. de Bruin, Geheimhouding en verraad. De geheimhouding van staatszaken ten tijde 
van de Republiek (1600-1750), The Hague: SDU Uitgeverij 1991. 
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and Zeeland. Yet all these incidents pale into insignificance compared to 
the truly amazing news-business, established by the celebrated historian 
ofthe Dutch Republic Lieuwe van Aitzema, who died in 1669 after having 
amassed a real fortune by selling for decades all over Europe copies of 
the official and often top secret documents he also used for his History. 
Only after his death did the recklessness of his former collaborators, 
who continued the practice of their former employer, bring this affair 
to light. 

Another scandal that hit the Republic and involved a prominent civil 
servant was, of course, Daniel de Wicqueforts treason.!! Working for 
De Witts secret service, this son of a rich Amsterdam merchant dynasty 
continually sold all sorts of secret information to Louis XIV. After De 
Witts downfall he made sure to be employed by William III, who in 1675 
discovered a highly confidential correspondence between De Wicquefort 
and the duke of Brunswick. But in the end, De Wicquefort escaped his 
sentence. As a close ally to the former pensionary, the case was fraught 
with political ambiguities, which slowed down the Court of Holland, 
giving De Wicquefort time and opportunity to escape and seek the 
protection of the duke of Brunswick. A series of seventeenth-century 
procedures against civil servants who corresponded with foreign powers, 
confirms the impression of Dutch political and legal impotence as regards 
the protection of state secrets: those who were found out, including 
Gaspar Dias Ferreira and Isaac Coymans, escaped or were acquitted, to 
the great dismay, it must be added, of the general public.” 

To return to the prohibition of printed material, most forbidden lit- 
erature was either considered obscene or 'injurious to a foreign head of 
state, or perceived to be religiously or politically unacceptable. Until 1669 
pornography was more or less allowed, until it was perceived as possi- 
bly injurious to diplomatic relations. That same year, Charles II ordered 
the British Ambassador to make sure that a series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Rotterdam printer and bookseller Naeranus, in which both 
the English and the French courts had been ridiculed, were either sup- 
pressed or bought up collectively. Louis XIV was furious as well and some 
nineteenth-century historians felt that it was the continuing publication 
of such pamphlets as Histoire Amoureuse des Gaulles and the Histoire du 
Palais Roijal that finally prompted the King of France to attack the Dutch 


!! See also D. Everwijn, Abraham de Wicquefort en zijn proces, Leiden: Van der Hoek 


1857. 
12 Cf De Bruin, Geheimhouding en verraad, pp. 524 ff. 
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Republic in 1672. The States of Holland and the Court of Holland issued 
a general resolution against the publication of obscene literature, and the 
mayors of Rotterdam, for instance, took action, ordering all local print- 
ers and sellers of books to appear at city hall on 2 February 1669, 14.30 
hrs., and to hand in all extant copies of eight political and six obscene 
booklets, including the École des filles (‘with and without pictures’) and 
De dwalende hoer (The Wandering Whore). The result of this particular 
order remained unclear, however—we just don't know whether the Rot- 
terdam sellers and printers cared to show up, even though all the confis- 
cated copies were supposed to be paid for.!? 

Besides the pressure that was exercised by foreign governments on 
the Dutch Republic to discipline its book trade, the energetic way in 
which the reformed church tried to control its members also stood in 
stark contrast to the inefficiency and sheer incompetence of the Dutch 
state in protecting its interests abroad and at home. Herman Rooden- 
burgs dissertation on the censorship exercised by the church council, or 
consistory of the reformed church in Amsterdam during the seventeenth 
century clearly shows that although ministers were not able to prohibit 
the spreading of printed material, this did not stop them from exercis- 
ing real censorship over the lives and minds of their flocks. The major- 
ity of Amsterdam cases involved complaints regarding alcohol abuse and 
‘whoredom, but in some respects, for instance in their remarkable inter- 
est in magical practices, the ministers’ concerns touched on philosophi- 
cal issues as well.!^ Once the consistory, that is the ministers and elders 
of the Dutch reformed community, felt the need to ‘correct or disci- 
pline a member, he or she was faced with a pretty daunting interroga- 
tion since no lawyers or other representatives were allowed to support 
the accused, and even worse, no written documentation was handed over 
either. On the other hand, the legal powers of the consistory were limited, 
ranging from issuing an admonition to excommunication, and although 
during the seventeenth century the Amsterdam consistory excommu- 
nicated 33 members, in view of the size of the Amsterdam reformed 
community, which by 1675 must have counted some 50,000 members, 
and the frequency of disciplinary action—Roodenburg has counted an 


13 Cf. Weekhout, Boekencensuur, pp. 192-193; I. Leemans, Het woord is aan de onder- 
kant. Radicale ideeén in Nederlandse pornografische romans 1670-1700, Nijmegen: Vantilt 
2002, Chapter 3. 

14 Cf. H. Roodenburg, Onder censuur. De kerkelijke tucht in de gereformeerde gemeente 
van Amsterdam, 1578-1700, Hilversum: Verloren 1990, Chapter 5. 
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average of 47 cases per annum—excommunication was a rare event. After 
1642 only one member was excommunicated—the 'Spinozist Willem 
Deurhoff. 

Indeed, Heinz Schilling has emphasized the unique character of early 
modern Dutch church discipline. Owing to the separation of Church and 
State in the Dutch Republic, the Church had no access to the secular, legal 
realm exclusively administered by the State, and it developed an essen- 
tially spiritual repertoire of corrective punishment. Ideally, the accused 
showed remorse and no further action was deemed necessary." Once the 
accused refused to show repentance, however, things could get very nasty. 
Thus, on 29 May 1683, Pontiaan van Hattem, a minister of the reformed 
church in Sint Philipsland in Zeeland, after several years of investigation 
into the nature of his views, was removed from his office by a special con- 
ference of the four classes of Zeeland IS Although he apologized for the 
mayhem caused by his doctrine, he did not recant his opinions. Since 
Van Hattem continued to preach to his followers, who, cut off from the 
reformed community, were starting to radicalize considerably, the States 
of Zeeland in 1692 issued a resolution forbidding Van Hattem to dissem- 
inate his views. His books, that appear to have been pretty popular, were 
also banned." 

Balthasar Bekker, an acclaimed minister of the reformed church in 
Amsterdam since 1679, was just as unwilling as Van Hattem was to show 
remorse. Hence, he was also robbed of his office in 1692, due to his 
scepticism as regards sorcery and other magical practices. Over the last 
few years, much has been written about Bekker's De betoverde Weereld, 
the first two parts of which were published in 1691.!? At this occasion, 


15 Cf H. Schilling, ““History of Crime” or “History of Sin”? Some Reflections on the 
Social History of the Modern Church Discipline’ in E.I. Kouri and T. Scott (eds.), Politics 
and Society in Reformation Europe, London: Macmillan 1987, pp. 289-310. 

16 This was called a coetus: a provincial Synod of Zeeland was never called together. 

17 Cf M. Wielema, The March of the Libertines. Spinozists and the Dutch Reformed 
Church (1660-1750), Hilversum: Verloren 2004, Chapter 6. 

18 Cf. W.P.C. Knuttel, Balthasar Bekker. De bestrijder van het bijgeloof (1906), The 
Hague: Castricum 1979; R.B. Evenhuis, Ook dat was Amsterdam, vol. III. De kerk der 
hervorming in de tweede helft van de zeventiende eeuw: nabloei en inzinking, Amster- 
dam: Ten Have 1971, Chapter 6; W. van Bunge, "Einleitung; in B. Bekker, Die be- 
zauberte Welt (1693), ed. W. van Bunge, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Fromman-Holzboog 
1997; A.C. Fix, Fallen Angels. Balthasar Bekker, Spirit Belief, and Confessionalisation in 
the Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic, Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers 1999; 
J. Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the Making of Modernity, 1650-1750, 
Oxford and New York: Oxford UP 2001, Chapter 21; Wielema, March of the Libertines, 
Chapter 2; L. Monfils, ““Een boek gaat door de wereld.’ Verspreiding en vroege bezit- 
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I should only like to point to the way in which the Voetian faction 
within the Dutch reformed church proved able to destroy the career of 
a well-known, well-connected, extremely able and rich minister such as 
Bekker despite the reluctance of his own consistory to let him go. After 
the publication of the first half of De betoverde Weereld in the Spring of 
1691, the consistory of Amsterdam immediately discussed its contents, 
but even though it felt disturbed by its implications and irritated at 
Bekker' failure to have his book approved prior to its publication, it had 
to be forced to remove Bekker from his post by a series of interventions 
from the reformed communities of Rotterdam, Utrecht, and Zeeland in 
particular. Once a national debate had started on De betoverde Weereld, 
and once it became clear that Bekker would not budge, the North Holland 
Synod issued a severe condemnation of his views, leaving Amsterdam 
no other choice than to let him go. The mayors of Amsterdam, however, 
continued to pay his salary and refused to prohibit De betoverde Weereld. 
Only in Utrecht was it officially banned, and the many thousands of 
copies that were sold throughout the Republic, including the translations 
that were made into French, German and English hardly suggest that 
the spreading of Bekker’s views was thwarted in any serious way. But 
it remains to be seen whether this could account for the harm done to 
Bekker. In the end, and to his considerable grief, he was even excluded 
from the Lord's Supper. 

Bekker's fate has often been compared to Bayles, and rightly so. The 
marquis D'Argens may well have been correct to argue that without the 
possibilities offered by Dutch liberty Bayle would not have been able to 
publish half of his work, and it is true that Bayles works were not pro- 
hibited by the secular Dutch authorities at any moment, but neverthe- 
less in 1693 Bayle lost his position as a professor of Philosophy and His- 
tory at the Illustrious School of Rotterdam (7 This only came to pass after 
the local Walloon consistory had set up a French-Dutch committee, that 
issued an indictment of Bayles Pensées diverses, leaving the Rotterdam 
mayors—a body that had just been purged by the stadholder of anti- 
Orangist elements, following local riots—no other choice than to fire 
Bayle, and strip him of his pension—a decision that admittedly barely 
affected Bayle financially since his connection with the Paets family and 


ters van Balthasar Bekkers De betoverde Weereld; in Jaarboek voor boekgeschiedenis 2004, 


pp. 67-82. 
1? Cf. Israel, Radical Enlightenment, p. 118. 
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his publisher Reinier Leers guaranteed a regular income. But I am not at 
all convinced that Bayle really took his dismissal as laconic as often has 
been suggested.” 


Philosophy 


Traditionally admirers of Dutch ‘tolerance’ have emphasized the local 
authorities’ unwillingness to cooperate with church demands for censor- 
ship, and accounts of book printers and sellers publicly advertising their 
‘clandestine’ merchandise have become a standard element in accounts 
that extol the virtues of Dutch 'toleration:?! We also know that if a local 
magistrate failed to arrange provincial support for its decrees relating to 
the prohibiting of philosophical works, such measures could remain per- 
fectly ineffective, as is suggested, for instance, by the fate of the Utrecht 
ban, first of Descartes’ Epistola ad Voetium in 1642, and subsequently of 
all works relating to Cartesianism. Voetius had every right to be incensed. 
However, all the truly spectacular cases of Dutch philosophical censor- 
ship, leading to extremely heavy fines, prison sentences, and even loss 
of life, were instigated and executed at a strictly local level. No provin- 
cial, let alone national initiatives were taken to correct the magistrates.” 


20 Hubert Bost (Pierre Bayle, Paris: Fayard 2006, p. 367), quotes Bayles comment that 
he felt neither ‘regret ni d’inquietude’ over his dismissal, but Bayle fought for his position. 
Afterwards he tried to put on a brave face. See also H.C. Hazewinkel, “Pierre Bayle a 
Rotterdam,’ in P. Dibon (ed.), Pierre Bayle. Le philosophe de Rotterdam, Amsterdam: 
Elsevier 1959, pp. 20-47; É. Labrousse, Pierre Bayle, 2 vols., The Hague: Nijhoff 1963- 
1964, I, Chapter 8; W. Rex, Essays on Pierre Bayle and Religious Controversy, The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff 1965; ER.J. Knetsch, Theoloog en politikus der Refuge, Kampen: I.H. Kok 
1967; B. Leeuwenburgh, “Pierre Bayle in Dutch Politics (1682-1693), in Libertinage et 
philosophie au XVIIe siècle 8 (2004), pp. 91-113; H. Bots, De Fransman Pierre Bayle en 
Nederland, Nijmegen: UB Nijmegen 2005. 

21 Van Gelder, Getemperde vrijheid is a clear example, in which the supposed ineffec- 
tiveness of Dutch censorship is hailed. See also, for instance, H. Méchoulan, Amsterdam 
au temps de Spinoza. Argent et liberté, Paris: PUF 1990. Weekhout's study attempts to 
redress the balance by focusing on the cities of Rotterdam, Den Bosch and Deventer. 

22 The first important collection of papers in which the image of an essentially tolerant 
Dutch nation was criticized coherently was edited by M. Gijswijt-Hofstra (ed.), Een schijn 
van verdraagzaamheid. Afwijking en tolerantie in Nederland van de zestiende eeuw tot 
heden, Hilversum: Verloren 1989. See also W. Bergsma, "Church, State and People;" in 
K. Davids and J. Lucassen (eds.), A Miracle Mirrored. The Dutch Republic in European 
Perspective, Cambridge: Cambridge UP 1995, pp. 196-228; M.E.H.N. Mout, "Limits and 
Debates: A Comparative View of Dutch Toleration in the Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth 
Centuries, in: C. Berkvens-Stevelinck, J. Israel and G.H.M. Posthumus Meyjes (eds.), The 
Emergence of Tolerance in the Dutch Republic, Leiden: E.J. Brill 1997, pp. 37-47, Chapters 
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Some of the official measures taken against the selling of forbidden 
literature were pretty efficient. 

Both the first and the last books to be prohibited in the Golden Age 
were written by philosophers, namely D.V. Coornhert, whose examina- 
tion of the Heidelberg Catechism was forbidden, and Johannes Duij- 
kerius, the second part of whose Spinozistic roman à clef on the adven- 
tures of one Philopater was banned.? Coornhert's book may have been 
essentially theological, but besides a (Roman Catholic) theologian and a 
brilliant advocate of religious toleration he was also a playwright, a poet, 
and the author ofthe first European Ethics in the vernacular.*4 Coornhert 
and Duijkerius may also serve to remind us of the monumental develop- 
ments that took place in seventeenth-century thought, ranging from the 
Reformation to the Radical Enlightenment. Before we continue, however, 
by taking a closer look at Dutch censorship of philosophical literature, it 
should be added that this only constitutes a very small aspect of Dutch 
censorship as such, since merely a handful of forbidden titles were truly 
philosophical. 

The first prohibition at a provincial level of a genuinely philosophical 
treatise only occurred after the assassination of the brothers De Witt in 
1672, at the end of the stadholderless period, for it was only in 1673, on 
13 December, that the States of Holland prohibited both Spinozas Trac- 
tatus theologico-politicus and Lodewijk Meyer's Philosophia S. Scripturae 
Interpres (1666). Both books had been condemned fiercely by the eccle- 
siastical authorities and both had been ‘refuted’ in many polemical trea- 
tises as well. They had been reissued under fake imprints. In 1674 the 
Court of Holland confirmed this measure, adding to the list of forbid- 
den books both the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum and Abraham van 
Berckel's Dutch translation of Hobbes' Leviathan (1667). Only four years 


3 and 6. See also the recent series, edited by A. Rotondè, entitled Studi e testi per la storia 
della toleranza in Europa nei secoli XVI-XVIII. Florence 1997-. 

23 Cf. D.V. Coornhert Proeve van de Nederlantsche catechismo, [Haarlem: Antonis 
Ketel] 1582; Anon. [Johannes Duijkerius?], Vervolg van't leven van Philopater, Groningen 
1697. The Vervolg was the radical second part of this two-part project that took off with 
the publication of Het leven van Philopater in 1691. Both parts were edited and introduced 
in 1991 by Gerardine Maréchal. 

24 Cf D.V. Coornhert, Zedekunst: dat is Wellevenskunste, S.l., 1586. On Coornhert, see 
G. Voogt, Religious Constraint on Trial. Dirk Volckertsz. Coornherts Defense of Freedom 
of Conscience, Kirksville M.O.: Truman State University Press 2000; A.C.G. Fleurkens, 
Stigtelijke lust. De toneelspelen van D.V. Coornhert (1522-1590) als middelen tot het geven 
van morele instructie, Hilversum: Verloren 1994. 
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later Spinozas Opera Posthuma was banned as well.? In his Die Lebens- 
geschichte Spinozas, Jacob Freudenthal put together the relevant resolu- 
tions issued against the Tractatus by consistories all over Holland and 
Utrecht, resulting in its prohibition by the States of Holland.” Jonathan 
Israel has added important data, in particular relating to the reaction 
in Leiden and Utrecht. Today these documents make great reading for 
Spinoza scholars, but their contemporary impact should not be underes- 
timated. As early as April 1670 the reformed consistory of Utrecht put 
the Tractatus on its agenda, and within weeks Amsterdam and Haar- 
lem followed suit." As early as July 1670, at the Synod of North Hol- 
land, the Tractatus was referred to as the most blasphemous book ever 
written?® A few days later the Synod of South Holland joined the effort 
to have the book banned, and in April 1671 the Court of Holland offi- 
cially took notice of the complaints regarding the Tractatus as well as 
the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, the Leviathan, and the Philosophia 
S. Scripturae Interpres. Clearly, however, Spinozas ‘eminently slanderous’ 
treatise was regarded as the worst of them.” Next, the States of Holland 
announced an investigation into the complaints. 

Somehow, the proceedings slowed down, perhaps owing to the habit- 
ual reluctance of De Witt to curb freedom of thought, no doubt also 
because of the political turmoil that was to end his reign. But the Synod 


?5 Weekhout, Boekencensuur, pp. 385-386 and 102-107. On the early reception of 
the Interpres, see R. Bordoli, Ragione e Scritura. Saggio sulla "Philosophia S.Scripturae 
Interpres" di Lodewijk Meyer e sulla sua recezione, Milan: F. Angeli 1997. On the early 
reception of the Tractatus, see E. van der Wall, “The Tractatus theologico-politicus and 
Dutch Calvinism,” in Studia Spinozana 11 (1995), pp. 201-226; Van Bunge, From Stevin 
to Spinoza, Chapter 3. On the Bibliotheca and the Leviathan, see J. Vercruysse, "Bibliotheca 
fratrum polonorum. Histoire et bibliographie? in Odrozenie I reformacja w polsce 21 
(1976), pp. 197-212; C.W. Schoneveld, Intertraffic of the Mind. Studies in Seventeenth- 
Century Anglo-Dutch Translation with a Checklist of Books Translated from English into 
Dutch, 1600-1700, Leiden: E.J. Brill 1983, Chapter 1. On Dutch reactions to Hobbes, 
see M.J. Petry, “Hobbes and the Early Dutch Spinozists, in C. de Deugd (ed.), Spinoza 
Political and Theological Thought, Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing Company 1982, 
PP. 150-170, pp. 150-170, and N. Malcolm, Aspects of Hobbes, Oxford: Clarendon Press 
2002, Chapter 14. 

26 J. Freudenthal, Die Lebensgeschichte Spinozas in Quellenschriften, Urkunden und 
nichtamtlichen Nachrichten, Leipzig: Veit & Co. 1899, pp. 121ff. See also S. Nadler, 
Spinoza. A Life, Cambridge: Cambridge UP 1999, Chapters 11 and 12. 

27 Cf. J. Israel, “The Banning of Spinozas Works in the Dutch Republic (1670-1678); 
in W. van Bunge and W. Klever (eds.), Disguised and Overt Spinozism around 1700, 
Leiden: E.J. Brill 1996, pp. 3-14, and esp. pp. 9-10. 

28 Cf. Freudenthal, Die Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, p. 122. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 125. 
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of North Holland kept up the pressure, and when by the end of 1673 
new editions of the Tractatus were identified, carrying fake title pages, 
the Leiden consistory immediately informed the States of Holland, who 
by this time had already decided to issue a resolution that was duly con- 
firmed by the Court of Holland. Explicitly referring to the measures taken 
against the proliferation of Socinianism in its earlier resolution of 1653, 
the Court declared that the four titles now officially banned slandered the 
name of God and His attributes, including his essential Trinity as well as 
the divinity and satisfaction of His Son. Moreover, the Court argued, they 
undermined the authority of Scripture.*° As far as the Church was con- 
cerned, however, this was not the end of the affair. In 1675 the reformed 
consistory of The Hague called upon its members to remain on the look- 
out in case Spinoza should be so bold as to publish other books.*! As soon 
as the Opera Posthuma appeared the Court of Holland took action, pres- 
sured once more by the consistories of Leiden, The Hague and Utrecht. A 
further resolution of the States of Holland, prohibiting Spinozas Opera, 
was taken on 25 June 1678.” 

Ten years earlier, however, in 1668, that is before the downfall of De 
Witt, by far the worst case of philosophical censorship had occurred in 
Amsterdam, when Spinozas friend Adriaan Koerbagh had been incar- 
cerated and had died shortly afterwards.?? The facts concerning his arrest 
will be only too familiar: Adriaan and his younger brother Johannes grew 
up in Amsterdam, studied at Utrecht and Leiden, and during the 1660s 
became acquainted with the group of freethinkers known as Spinozas 
‘circle, among whom they struck up a special friendship with Abra- 
ham van Berckel, the translator of Hobbes' Leviathan. In 1664 Adriaan 


30 Cf. ibid., pp. 139-141. On the first editions of the Tractatus, see J. Kingma and 
A. Offenberg, Bibliography of Spinozas Works up to 1800, Amsterdam: Amsterdam Uni- 
versity Library 1985, and now also J. Gerritsen, “Printing Spinoza—Some Questions, in 
F. Akkerman and P. Steenbakkers (eds.), Spinoza to the Letter. Studies in Words, Texts and 
Books, Leiden: E.J. Brill 2005, pp. 251-262. 

31 Cf. Freudenthal, Die Lebensgeschichte Spinozas, pp. 147-148, 151-152. 

32 Ibid., pp. 179-181. 

33 Cf. J.J. Dodt van Flensburg, “Procedures teghens Adriaen Koerbagh en deszelfs 
broeder Joannes, weghens godslastering, 1668. Uit de papieren van Hans Bontemantel,” 
in Archief voor kerkelijke en wereldsche geschiedenissen, inzonderheid van Utrecht, Tweede 
deel, Utrecht: N. van der Monde 1859, pp. 359-367; Meinsma, Spinoza en zijn kring, 
Chapter 10; W. Klever, Mannen rond Spinoza. Portret van een emanciperende generatie, 
1650-1700, Hilversum: Verloren 1997, Chapter 5; Israel, Radical Enlightenment, Chap- 
ter 10; M. Wielema, "Adriaan Koerbagh: Biblical Criticism and Enlightenment," in Van 
Bunge (ed.), The Early Enlightenment, pp. 61-80. 
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published a legal dictionary and a political pamphlet, to be followed by 
the infamous Bloemhof (Flowerbed), in 1668. But by this time, Adri- 
aan and Johannes were already being watched closely by the Amsterdam 
consistory on account of their unruly lifestyle and their ‘heretical’ opin- 
ions. 

The Amsterdam consistory started a serious investigation into the 
views of the brothers Koerbagh. At first, Adriaan, a lawyer and physi- 
cian, was ignored, but Johannes was supposedly a reformed theologian 
himself, a candidate to the ministry, so he was interrogated severely and 
repeatedly. When in January 1668 the Bloemhof appeared, packed with 
wayward and often very funny explanations for dozens of philosophical 
and theological words and concepts, the reformed consistory addressed 
the mayors of Amsterdam, on whose orders all the copies available in the 
bookshops of Amsterdam were confiscated. Adriaan made a run for it, 
but in April news reached the Amsterdam magistrates that he had gone 
into hiding in Culemborg, where he was busy preparing the publication 
of the sequel to the Bloemhof, entitled Een Ligt schijnende in duystere 
plaatsen (A Light Shining in Dark Places). Meanwhile, Johannes, whose 
behavior during the interrogations had grown bolder, had been arrested, 
as had their accomplice Abraham van Berckel, and when in May the 
Amsterdam consistory took hold of a pre-print of the first part of Een 
Ligt, Koerbagh's Utrecht printer panicked and surrendered the remain- 
ing copies, which together with the entire manuscript were sent to Ams- 
terdam. As a consequence the entire edition was suppressed successfully. 
(Today only three copies appear to have survived: two in The Hague and 
one in Berlin.)** Now the hunt for the fugitive Adriaan Koerbagh reached 
its climax: wearing a wig and a false moustache he had gone into hiding 
in Leiden, where soon he was betrayed and handed over to the Amster- 
dam magistrates who returned him to Amsterdam. On 20 July 1668 the 
interrogation started. Adriaan took the blame, Johannes and Van Berckel 
were left off the hook. Bravely, Adriaan denied any involvement of his 
friend Spinoza in the composition of Een Ligt, and declared to be solely 
responsible for its contents. On 27 July, on the basis of the 1653 resolu- 
tion against the proliferation of Socinian, that is anti-Trinitarian views, 


34 The only edition available today was made on the basis of the The Hague-copies, 
now kept in the Museum Meermanno Westreenianum (signatures M 7 D 1 and 2): J. 
and A. Koerbagh, Een Ligt schijnende in duystere plaatsen, ed. Hubert Vandenbossche, 
Brussels: Vlaamse Vereniging voor Wijsbegeerte 1974. Henri Krop has informed me of 
the copy kept in the Staatsbibliothek Berlin, sign. Z f 1980 (0). 
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Adriaan, then aged 35, was sentenced to a 4,000 guilders fine, 2000 
guilders costs, ten years imprisonment in the Amsterdam Rasphuis, and 
a subsequent ten years banishment from Holland. Within months Adri- 
aan died in jail, broken by its rigors, to be followed by his younger brother 
only three years later. 

The fate of the brothers Koerbagh has often been interpreted as an 
exceptional event not at all representative of the otherwise tolerant his- 
tory of the Dutch Republic. Within decades, however, a very similar trial 
took place in Amsterdam, following the publication of the second part 
of Johannes Duijkerius Philopater.? Duijkerius was a former proponent 
of the reformed church whose severe stuttering thwarted his career as 
a minister, and who in 1691, when the row over Bekker's De betoverde 
Weereld had just started, published a novel on the adventures of one 
Philopater, an impressionable and religiously obsessed Voetian student of 
theology who lost his sanity and then gradually regained it after joining 
the Cocceio-Cartesian alliance in Dutch reformed theology. In the sec- 
ond part, however, Philopater turned into a genuine Spinozist, mocking 
the entire reformed heritage. The reformed consistories of Leiden, Rot- 
terdam and The Hague immediately denounced the book, upon which 
the States of Friesland officially banned the book in January 1698. The 
Amsterdam ministers renewed their campaign, identifying the anony- 
mous author and publisher as, respectively, Johannes Duijkerius and one 
Aart Wolsgryn, a noted ‘Spinozist, who under interrogation by the Ams- 
terdam magistrate admitted to having published the work. The text had 
been sent to him anonymously, or so he claimed, giving Duijkerius the 
opportunity to deny any involvement, and some scholars suspect that 
Wolsgryn was indeed the main author of the Vervolg van 't leven van 
Philopater.*° Whereas Duijkerius was released (but subsequently robbed 
of his right to preach), Wolsgryn was meted out a heavy sentence: eight 


35 Cf. H.G. Hubbeling, “Philopater, une interprétation matérialiste de Spinoza en 
Hollande au 17e siècle” in Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 93 (1988), pp. 188-207, 
pp. 188-207; W. van Bunge, "Spinozistische vrijdenkers in de Republiek, in Rekenschap 
45 (1998), pp. 103-116; W. van Bunge, “Rationaliteit en Verlichting; in De Achttiende 
Eeuw 32 (2000), pp. 145-164; W. van Bunge, “Philopater, de radicale Verlichting en het 
einde van de Eindtijd; in Mededelingen van de Stichting Jacob Campo Weyerman 26 
(2003), pp. 10-19. Israel, Radical Enlightenment, pp. 315-320. Jessica van Geel has written 
an unpublished MA-thesis on the reception of the Philopater-novels: De verspreiding 
van het radicale Nederlandse Verlichtingsdenken. Een studie van de spinozistische roman 
Het Vervolg van ’t leven van Philopater (1697), MA-Thesis, Cultuurgeschiedenis, Utrecht 
Universiteit 1998. 

36 Cf. Leemans, Het woord is aan de onderkant, pp. 292-297. 
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years imprisonment in the Rasphuis, 25 years banishment from Hol- 
land, and a 4,000 guilders fine. Although Wolsgryn appears to have been 
released after a few years imprisonment, he died a broken and ruined 
man. 

But Eric Walten died in jail just as Koerbagh did, after having been 
arrested in 1694, charged with blasphemy.? In his case the Court of Hol- 
land took action, but since Walten at the time lived in The Hague this 
affair seems to have been essentially local as well, and what is more, 
the Rotterdam authorities bluntly refused to hand over the manuscripts 
found in Waltens Rotterdam lodgings, and they were supported in this by 
the King of England himself, in whose service Walten had written a num- 
ber of political pamphlets. But it was the inflammatory way in which he 
took up Bekker’s defence that caused his downfall. Faced with his critics, 
Bekker may have been stubborn, but Walten not only went far beyond 
Bekker’s careful deconstruction of biblical accounts of magic, he added 
insult to injury by arguing that the procedures against the Amsterdam 
minister had revealed the Reformed Synod to be precisely what it was: a 
lunatic asylum (‘Een Sothuys van de gekken’). Walten failed to show any 
remorse during interrogation and some of the testimonies brought in by 
witnesses were very damaging indeed— Walten was for instance reported 
to harbor pretty eccentric ideas on many biblical characters including 
Christ, and on top of that he was supposed to have boasted about famil- 
iarity with the infamous but elusive treatise De tribus impostoribus. In the 
end the Court of Holland simply ‘forgot’ about him, leaving him to rot in 
jail, where he died in 1697, probably by suicide. 

The traditional view that no serious censorship existed in the Dutch 
Republic owing to its lack of any strong, national center of power seems 
at odds with the fate of Koerbagh, Duijkerius’ publisher Aart Wolsgryn 
and Eric Walten.** Once local authorities decided to act, the absence of 
an efficiently organized political apparatus orchestrating national cen- 


? Cf. W.P.C. Knuttel., "Ericus Walten? in Bijdragen voor vaderlandsche geschiede- 
nis en oudheidkunde, vierde reeks, eerste deel, The Hague: Nijhoff 1900, pp. 345-4553 
W. van Bunge, “Eric Walten (1663-1697). An Early Enlightenment Radical in the Dutch 
Republic,” in Van Bunge and Klever (eds.), Disguised and Overt Spinozism, pp. 41-54; 
J. Israel, Monarchy, Orangism, and Republicanism in the Later Dutch Golden Age. Second 
Golden Age Lecture, Amsterdam: Amsterdams Centrum voor de Studie van de Gouden 
Eeuw 2004, and J. Israel, “The Intellectual Origins of Modern Democratic Republican- 
ism (1660-1720), in European Journal of Political Theory 3 (2004), pp. 7-36; Weekhout, 
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38 For otherwise convincing, positive assessments of the lack of political unity in 
the Dutch Republic, see for instance J.L. Price, Holland and the Dutch Republic in the 
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sorship enabled them to do so. Local autonomy did not necessarily fur- 
ther the cause of freedom of thought. In Spinozas case too, local con- 
sistories built up the pressure to have his books banned, and these books 
were seized by local officials. Religious diversity may well have flourished 
owing to this lack of a strong central government, but legal impotence at 
a national level also facilitated local initiatives against radical philosophy 
and its implications for the reformed creed. As a last resort, when magis- 
trates failed to co-operate, a local consistory could also decide to excom- 
municate its erring members, as happened in 1695 to the Amsterdam 
chest-maker and philosopher Willem Deurhoff, who was widely held to 
be a Spinozist.?? This self-taught thinker, who only knew Dutch, not only 
entertained the customers of his shop at the Warmoesstraat with lengthy 
expositions on the essential agreement between Cartesian metaphysics 
and reformed dogmatics, but also wrote a series of highly ambitious trea- 
tises, some of which were clearly inspired by Spinozism too. Hence, in 
1695 he was interrogated repeatedly and increasingly aggressively by the 
Amsterdam consistory, which, faced with Deurhoff's outspoken refusal 
to retract his views, saw no other option than to excommunicate him 
by August of that same year. For decades to come, followers of Deurhoff 
were harassed by reformed consistories throughout the province of Hol- 
land, and until the end ofthe eighteenth century reformed synods would 
warn against the evils of ‘Deurhovism. 


Conclusion 


Sporadic as Dutch censorship may often have been, there can be little 
doubt that seventeenth-century philosophers were wise to be careful. But 
on the matter of early modern self-censorship it is extremely difficult 
to reach any firm conclusions. We know that dissimulation, or what 
often was termed ‘Nicodemism, was part and parcel of the repertoire 
of any seventeenth-century author leaning to heterodoxy.“ Some books 


Seventeenth Century. The Politics of Particularism, Oxford: Clarendon Press 1992, and 
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were simply not published while their authors were still alive, including 
most notably Descartes Le Monde, that was suppressed by the author 
himself following Galileos indictment in 1633, and Spinozas Ethics, that 
could have been published as early as 1675, but wasn't because Spinoza 
was advised by his friends to keep a low profile after the hostile recep- 
tion of the Tractatus theologico-politicus.“! Spinozas early correspon- 
dence speaks eloquently about his fears not to be understood by the wider 
public, and when in 1671 he heard about plans to have a Dutch transla- 
tion of the Tractatus published, he made sure that these were put to rest 
out of fear that a Dutch version would only cause the book to be banned.” 
In my view, the trouble with much that has been written recently on self- 
imposed censorship of early modern philosophy and strategic styles of 
ambiguity has yielded far too much willful speculation as regards the 
true ‘intentions’ of ambiguous texts. What is more, Koerbaghs Een Ligt, 
Spinozas Tractatus, Bekker's onslaught on belief in Satanic intervention, 
Waltens pamphlets, and Duijkerius’ Vervolg van Philopater were nothing 
if not very straightforward in the way they chastised religious prejudices 
and political injustice. 

The most obvious way to circumvent censorship seems to have been to 
secure anonymous publication. One ofthe most notorious pamphlets that 
appeared during the general crisis of 1672, entitled Hollants venezoen, a 
poem in which it was argued that the Prince of Orange was to be held 
responsible for the war with the French and the English since he had 
bribed the governments of both countries only in order to seize power 
himself, was generally considered to have been written by the Rotterdam 
Mennonite Joachim Oudaen.** But Oudaen' refusal to appear before 
the Rotterdam magistrate apparently sufficed to get him off the hook. 
After several weeks of imprisonment, even the likely printer of Hollants 
venezoen, Izaak Naeranus, was released, since he stubbornly refused co- 
operation too (and since the States-faction, traditionally prominent in 


^! Cf. P. Steenbakkers, Spinoza Ethica from Manuscript to Print. Studies on Text, Form, 
and Related Topics, Assen: Van Gorcum 1994, Chapter 1. 

42 Cf. B. de Spinoza, The Letters, ed. and trans. Samuel Shirley, Indianapolis: Hackett 
1995, Letter 13, Letter 44. 

3 See, for instance, my “Spinozas Jewish Identity and the Use of Context,’ in Studia 
Spinozana 13 (1997), pp. 100-118, and "Spinoza Past and Present, in J. Kraye, J. Rogers, 
T. Sorrell (eds.), The New Historiography of Early Modern Philosophy, London: Routledge 
(forthcoming). 

44 See on him, J. Melles, Joachim Oudaan. Heraut der verdraagzaamheid, 1628-1692, 
Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon 1958; Fix, Prophecy and Reason, Chapter 3. 
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Rotterdam, continued to support its allies as long as it was able to.)* 
Lodewijk Meijer and Johannes Duijkerius also managed to keep their 
responsibility for, respectively, the Interpres and the Philopater-novels a 
secret. Although these books were banned, their authors were left alone. 
As far as we now know, even Spinoza, whose authorship of the Tractatus 
was common knowledge, after his excommunication from the Jewish 
community, was never subject to any legal investigation, not even after 
the downfall of De Witt, arguably because the Dutch Reformed Church 
in particular still regarded him as an essentially Jewish author, for whose 
delusions it could not be held responsible. 

As far as I can tell, two conclusions seem in order. First, it seems 
clear that the absence of any centralized censorship, while it no doubt 
contributed to the characteristic relative ‘tolerance’ of the seventeenth- 
century Republic, did not prevent Dutch authorities to act forcefully at 
a local level if they saw fit. In their own towns, magistrates did not need 
the support of the States to suppress the proliferation of books they felt 
should not be allowed to reach Dutch readers. While such measures may 
not have affected the total volume of copies available on the market, they 
must have had some effect, if only because every bookshop is a local one. 
At the time, foreign commentators such as the marquis D'Argens, but also 
Sir William Temple, Jean le Brun, Anthony Collins, and a host of lesser 
known authors impressed by the massive influx of foreign refugees and 
by the startling confessional diversity in the Dutch Republic, as well as 
by its thriving book trade, may well have felt that the liberty of thought 
in the Dutch Republic was virtually boundless, and thus they helped to 
create the myth ofa nation where no limit was put to intellectual liberty.“ 
Lets not forget, however, that it took some time before Philosophy came 
into its own in the Dutch Republic. Initially, Theology took center stage, 
and the fate of the Remonstrants during the first half of the seventeenth 
century will be only too familiar. As soon as, during the second half ofthe 
century, Philosophy also became a real factor in the public arena, Dutch 
authorities did not hesitate to suppress views they deemed dangerous. 


^ Cf. Weekhout, Boekencensuur, pp. 196-206. 

46 I am referring, of course, to Sir William Temple, Observations upon the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands, London: A. Maxwell 1673, Jean le Brun, La Veritable Religion 
des Hollandois, 2 vols., Amsterdam: Abraham Wolfgang 1675, and Anthony Collins, A 
Discourse of Free-Thinking, London: John Morphew 1713. 

47 Cf. P. Dibon, L'Enseignement philosophique dans les universités néerlandaises à lépo- 
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And while such religious minorities as the Remonstrants in the end man- 
aged to survive ‘Dordt’ splendidly, and after 1630 took their place among 
the many other denominations thriving alongside the Dutch Reformed 
Church, individual authors whose philosophy drew the attention of the 
secular authorities appear to have been much more easy victims of per- 
secution than minority congregations. Even the Placcaet that was issued 
against Socinianism could never be brought to bear on any religious com- 
munity, simply because even in the Dutch Republic no Socinian Frater- 
nity ever existed. It was only enforced successfully against single individ- 
uals. 

Second, to any historian of philosophy it should be a sobering thought 
that, apparently, the extent to which the publication of philosophical 
views was allowed, was still determined entirely on theological grounds. 
In particular the texts that together made up the early Radical Enlighten- 
ment were banned not for philosophical reasons, for instance the rejec- 
tion of Aristotelianism, but for promoting Socinianism. At no stage in 
the history of the Dutch Republic did the secular authorities adhere to or 
even favor any one particular philosophy. Even the academic resolutions 
ofthe 1640s according to which Peripatetic philosophy was to remain the 
official school of thought at Utrecht and Leiden, turned out to be largely 
ineffective. This, ironically perhaps, seems to imply that the author ofthe 
first major philosophical text ever to be banned in Holland, was right in 
turning his attention toward the civil authorities, for they alone were in 
a position to exercise genuine censorship and more often than not had 
acted exactly as they should: Spinoza in his Tractatus theologico-politicus 
argued in favor of the libertas philosophandi precisely by demonstrating 
that Philosophy could not possibly harm Theology, since these two dis- 
ciplines in his view had nothing in common.“ 

But as will be clear by now, the secular authorities in the Dutch 
Republic were not at all afraid to exercise their right to curb the freedom 
of thought. Indeed, Spinoza himself admitted the possible desirability of 
secular censorship, feeling obliged to state in his Preface: 


that I have written nothing that I would not willingly submit to the scrutiny 
and judgment of my country’s government. If anything of what I say is 
deemed by them to contravene the laws of our country or to be injurious to 
the common good, I am ready to withdraw it. I realize that I am human and 
may have erred. But I have taken great pains to avoid error and to ensure 


48 Cf. B. de Spinoza, Tractatus theologico-politicus, ed. and trans. S. Shirley, Leiden: 
EJ. Brill 1989, Chapter 15. 
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that my writing should be in complete agreement with our country's laws, 
with piety, and with morality.” 


With the exception of Abraham Cuffeler, the author of the plainly Spi- 
nozistic Specimen artis ratiocinandi (1684), who may have escaped legal 
proceedings by his departure for Germany in the service of the Branden- 
burg-Africa Company, it would appear that no major radical Cartesian or 
Spinozist publication was not acted against in one way or another either 
by the Dutch Reformed Church or by the local magistrates.” Frederik 
van Leenhof’s fate as well as Hendrik Wyermars, Isabella de Moerlooses 
and Simon Tyssot de Patots, but also the continuing harassment of 
admirers of Van Hattem, among whom Spinozism seems to have been 
widespread, Bekker and Deurhoff clearly confirm the continuing perils of 
being associated with the Radical Enlightenment during the eighteenth 
century.?! 

The refusal of both the academic authorities and the States of Holland 
to enforce decrees against the spreading of Cartesianism might be taken 
to suggest a lack of interest on their part in Philosophy as such. Yet the fact 
that many of the most important radical philosophical texts to have been 


4 Thid; p. 57. 

50 On Cuffeler, see EC. van der Meer van Kuffeler, Stamboek van het geslacht Van 
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produced in the seventeenth-century Dutch Republic were actively sup- 
pressed, demonstrates to all intents and purposes that the Dutch author- 
ities fully recognized the relevance if not the potentially revolutionary 
impact of Philosophy. This seems also evident from the remarkable treat- 
ment of pornography in the Dutch Republic. As we have seen, until 1669 
it was largely ignored, until it was perceived as jeopardizing diplomatic 
relations with England and, of course, France in particular. A second rea- 
son, however, for the suppression of pornographic novels and the per- 
secution of their authors and especially their publishers, seems to have 
been their philosophical impact.”? Seventeenth-century Dutch pornog- 
raphy has for a long time been almost completely neglected by scholars, 
but a challenging recent study by Inger Leemans has demonstrated that 
during the final quarter of the seventeenth century a small but thriving 
libertine culture of professional pornographers emerged for a while, pro- 
ducing a series of lurid novels in the vernacular, some of which indeed 
appear to have served as vehicles for radical thought. 

This brings me to my last example of a seventeenth-century author 
who incurred the wrath of the Dutch establishment and was to feel the 
full force of its discontent, for on 26 October 1679 Adriaan Beverland, a 
29-year-old native of Middelburg was arrested and thrown into the dun- 
geon of Leiden University on account of his publication in that same 
year of a revised edition of his De Prostibulis Veterum, entitled De Pec- 
cato Originali.” This very learned treatise on the origins of Original Sin, 
which to his mind had to be sought in the natural urge of man to procre- 
ate, clearly revealed traces of Spinozism and had outraged the Reformed 
Synods of both North and South Holland, upon which the States of Hol- 
land had it banned on 12 September 1679. Its author, being a student 
of Leiden University, was left to the care of his academic supervisors, 
who took him into custody. On 25 November the academic court banned 
Beverland from the university and from Holland and Zeeland. After his 
release on 4 December he moved to Utrecht, where his every move was 
closely monitored by university officials, who were only too relieved to 
find that in March of the following year he set sail for England to find 
employment first with the Earl of Carbery as Gentleman of the Horse 


? Cf. Leemans, Het woord is aan de onderkant, Chapter 6. 

3 Cf EJ Dingwall, Very Peculiar People. Portrait Studies in the Queer, the Abnormal 
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and subsequently with Isaac Vossius as his personal secretary. After Vos- 
sius death in 1689, however, Adriaan Beverland got into serious financial 
and psychological problems. In 1716 he died penniless in London, very 
probably mad, and certainly a refugee from the Dutch Republic. 


PART THREE 


ENLIGHTENMENT REFLECTIONS ON CENSORSHIP 


DIDEROT AND THE PUBLICIZING OF CENSORSHIP 


CoLaAs DUFLO 


In 1765, Barnabé Farmian de Rozoy, also known as Durosoy (1745- 
1792), published a fairly long novel entitled Clairval philosophe ou la force 
des passions. Mémoires d’une femme retirée du monde.! The second vol- 
ume of this novel was preceded by a letter in which Clairval complained 
that his memoirs had been censored: “Powerful parts, which maybe 
would have been the proof of genius, have been mercilessly deleted” 
(IL j). We can clearly hear, behind the voice of the narrator, the voice of 
the young author, Durosoy, who dreams of being hailed as a genius. But 
what he also points out is that it is not possible, even in a novel, to talk 
about just any subject. Philosophical considerations closely or vaguely 
linked to religious questions are thus prohibited. Indeed, "everything I 
said about our soul, about the true Religion, about the difference there 
is between virtue and sainthood, about examining our reasons to believe 
or not to believe" (II, iv) has been deleted. 

It is not really possible for us to say whether any such parts were 
cut from the novel. We can wonder whether the publication procedures 
prevailing for most novels at the time required cuts in a text printed 
anonymously à la Haie’ (we know that this did not necessarily mean 
that the work was actually printed in The Hague.) The copies I have 
consulted bear no traces of alteration (the pagination is continuous, 
the volumes seem complete, etc.) and, as no other edition of the text 
is known, I must presume that if any cuts were made, this was done 
before printing. Looking at it from another standpoint, in the scene in 
which the narrator is on her death bed, there is a sort of hesitation in the 
structure which might result from a hasty alteration. We see the narrator 
persuaded, against Jean-Jacques Rousseau, that there is no convincing 
hypothesis concerning the afterlife and that the question of post-mortem 
retribution is a matter of belief. A group of people gathers around her 
bed. Among them, there is in particular “a recognized man of wit who 
had devoted himself to studying nature too much to give any weight to 


1 I am immensely grateful to Catriona Seth for her help with the correction of the 
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prejudices" (IL 233). When the priest arrives, eighteenth-century readers 
of the text would therefore expect a scene in which the representative of 
religion and the freethinker confront each other at the bedside of the 
undecided lady who is about to face her destiny. However, this long- 
awaited and meticulously prepared philosophical scene does not take 
place. Must we conclude that Durosoy was obliged to rewrite the passage 
in haste, and that this was also the case with other parts of the text? Or 
must we conclude that, having in fact never written such passages, in 
his preliminary declaration, he requests the readers indulgence towards 
the apparent structural flaws of his text, while also inciting him to draw 
philosophical conclusions bolder than those explicitly set forth in the 
novel? At any rate, by pointing to what is missing—whatever the reason 
may be for the omission—the novel claims to contain a deep analysis 
of morality and an examination of prejudices, customs and religion, 
normally only to be found in philosophical texts. 

The tentative interpretation of Durosoys text outlined above probably 
reflects how it would have been read in the eighteenth century. When 
a book publicizes the censorship it has undergone, this inevitably has 
a certain number of effects on how the book is received. Primarily, it 
arouses the interest of the reader. Anything forbidden inevitably incites 
such a reaction: the reader will presume that the text contains a depth that 
could not be explicitly expressed. Consequently, a knowledgeable reader 
will work on reconstructing for himself this subversive layer, which has 
to remain hidden beneath the inoffensive surface. To make it known 
that a text has been censored thus encourages an active, interpretative 
reading which seeks to complete, create links, detect irony beneath the 
most harmless remark, understand that at a given place one must read 
the opposite of what is written, and so forth. An interpretative reader, 
however, can never be sure that he has made the correct interpretation. 
Sometimes he no longer knows what the author really intended to say. 
Thus, Father Nicéron wrote about Pomponius by Abbé Prévost: "Often 
one does not know whether the author wants us to believe what he says 
or rather the opposite"? 

Such reflection on censorship by the reader—a direct result of the 
unveiling of censorship to the reader—governed the use of censorship 
by writers and editors alike during the Enlightenment. From his impris- 
onment in Vincennes, Diderot knew only too well the price of expressing 


? Quoted in Sgard, Prévost romancier, Paris: Corti 1968, p. 51. 
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his ideas too directly. During the second half of the eighteenth century, 
he was to become one of the best analysts and practitioners of such read- 
ing and writing under the constraints of censorship. First, I would like to 
point out here the way in which Diderot analyzed the failure of such cen- 
sorship, to the extent that, in his view, it only contributed to incite interest 
in what it intended to prohibit. Next, I will consider how, in his own writ- 
ings, Diderot developed a very particular use of censorship which con- 
sisted in making it public, in unveiling it the better to elude it. Further- 
more, I will argue that Diderot was perfectly aware of the interpretative 
muddle that could finally result from such double-layered writing. This 
willlead me, in conclusion, to examine Diderot's dream of another use of 
censorship, namely ‘public censorship, which, rather than constraining, 
would expose everything. 


Failure of censorship 


Censorship is publicized primarily in the sense that the act of censorship 
renders public what is being censored, thus drawing attention to what 
it seeks to condemn. The indiscreet zeal of censors creates a lot of noise 
around what they are trying to conceal, making people talk about what 
should be hushed up. Diderot pinpoints this paradoxical effect on sev- 
eral occasions, in particular in the Encyclopédie article entitled CASUIST. 
He explains that when Pascal used common language and his talents as a 
controversialist to condemn a few obscure casuists, he helped to broad- 
cast their appalling maxims, which, until then, had remained unknown 
to the majority of the population: “The scandal that the condemnation of 
these maxims created within the Church, was a greater evil than would 
ever have been created by the dusty volumes relegated to the shadows of 
a few monastic libraries? 

The principles ofthe casuists, albeit reprehensible, could not have been 
a danger for anyone, neither for those who did not understand Latin, 
which was nearly everybody, nor for those who could read Latin, because 
they were sufficiently intelligent not to allow themselves to be corrupted. 
“I would like a good casuist to teach me who is the guiltier, the one who 


3 Diderot, Choix darticles de l'Encyclopédie, ed. M. Leca-Tsiomis, Paris: CTHS 2001, 
p. 270: “Le scandale que la délation de ces maximes occasionna dans l'Église, fut un 
mal plus grand que celui qu'auraient jamais fait des volumes poudreux relégués dans les 
ténèbres de quelques bibliothèques monastiques.” 
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formulates an absurd proposal of which no one takes notice, or the per- 
son who notices it and immortalizes it"* The laws, whether civil or eccle- 
siastic, cannot prevent certain authors from thinking or writing dan- 
gerous or reprehensible opinions, and public condemnation will always 
serve to glorify these opinions and make them known, whereas they 
could have remained in relative and inoffensive obscurity: 


But, we would say, would it not have been better for there to be no non 
believers or bad casuists, and for their writings to be published neither in 
Latin nor in common language? Nothing is truer, in the same way as it 
would be preferable for there to be neither illness nor wickedness among 
men; but illnesses and evil people are a necessity, and there are illnesses 
and crimes that the remedies merely embitter.” 


On the one hand, subversive thoughts are inevitable. On the other hand, 
banning or condemning such thoughts merely gives them publicity in 
both senses ofthe term: it makes them available to the public and arouses 
interest or even approval. This twofold argumentation is at the heart of 
Diderot’s reflections on the use of censorship by the authorities. It is 
developed in particular in a text, which is important for everyone who 
studies the question of censorship at the end of the eighteenth century, 
namely the Lettre sur le commerce de la librairie. It was sent to Sartine by 
Diderot at the request of the publishers ofthe Encyclopédie in 1763, at the 
time when he succeeded Malesherbes as directeur de la librairie: 

Diderot proposes to extend the system of tacit permissions to all 
works, including those which oppose true religion, good customs and 
the government. It is interesting to note that his main argument does 
not appeal to the freedom of thought, as one would expect from the pen 
of the emblematic defender of the Enlightenment, but rather to certain 
economic and political considerations. He thus argues that the economy 
of books—i.e. the conditions in which they circulate, are produced, 
printed, exchanged, etc.—ought to make the Sovereign acknowledge 
what the right use of censorship is. 


^ Ibid., p. 270: “Je voudrais bien qu'un bon casuiste m'apprít qui est le plus coupable, 
ou de celui à qui il échappe une proposition absurde qui passerait sans conséquence, ou 
de celui qui la remarque et qui l'éternise” 

5 Ibid., p. 271: “Mais, dira-t-on, ne vaudrait-il pas mieux qu'il ny eût ni incrédules ni 
mauvais casuistes, et que les productions des uns et des autres ne parussent ni en langue 
savante ni en langue vulgaire? Rien nest plus vrai, de méme qu'il serait à souhaiter qu'il 
ny eüt ni maladies ni méchanceté parmi les hommes; mais cest une nécessité qu'il y ait 
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Diderot observes that the Sovereign cannot prevent books that are 
against religion, good customs and the government from being written. 
He can not prevent them from being printed or circulated either, since 
any condemnation simply contributes to increasing the clandestine prop- 
agation of the forbidden work. The game is easy for Diderot who can 
limit himself to simple observations. All those with means possess or 
can obtain without difficulty the Lettres persanes, L'Esprit des lois, Émile, 
the works of Bayle, Helvétius' De lesprit, etc. Although the Mandement 
by Archbishop Beaumont was not reprinted, Jean-Jacques Rousseau's 
answer to the Archbishop, which was forbidden and reprimanded, has 
reached its sixth edition and can be acquired for a few pennies .... What 
is the result of this ill-advised censorship policy? The idea and the books 
circulate just the same, and even better, but the book trade makes the 
Dutch printers rich rather than the French ones: 


What does this mean? We have the works nonetheless, but we have paid 
abroad the price oflabor that an indulgent and politically wiser magistrate 
would have saved us from spending. We have been abandoned in the hands 
of peddlers who—taking advantage of the curiosity level having doubled, 
or even tripled due to prohibition—have sold to us, for a very high price, 
the real or imaginary risk that they were running in order to satisfy this 
curiosity. 


By sending the authors, their productions and the printing of books 
abroad, the Sovereign is making a bad use of censorship: he is losing 
money and, by losing the authors, he also loses control over them. Whilst 
the works are still available, the authors are becoming more violent and 
subversive than ever (because the Sovereign has embittered them to 
such a point that no measure could win them back.) In this way, he is 
contributing to the sale of their works by allowing them the success that 
comes with scandal—without forgetting, which is maybe even worse still, 
the fact that the law is being publicly ridiculed every day, leading to a loss 
of respect for its authority. Any benefit is thus very clearly outweighed by 
the political and economic cost of censorship: 


6 Diderot, Lettre sur le commerce de la librairie, ed. L. Versini, in Œuvres, t. III, Paris: 
Robert Laffont 1995, p. 105: “Qu'est-ce que cela signifie? C’est que nous nen avons ni 
plus ni moins ces ouvrages; mais que nous avons payé à létranger le prix d'une main- 
d'œuvre qu'un magistrat indulgent et meilleur politique nous aurait épargné et que nous 
avons été abandonnés à des colporteurs qui, profitant d'une curiosité doublée, triplée par 
la défense, nous ont vendu bien chérement le péril réel ou prétendu qu'ils couraient à la 
satisfaire” 
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Isee that the harsher the proscription, the higher it pushes the price ofthe 
book, the more it excites curiosity to read the book, the more the book is 
purchased, the more it is read. How many works have not become known 
thanks to condemnation whereas their mediocrity would have condemned 
them to obscurity? How many times would the bookseller and the author 
of a a work published with a ‘privilège, had they dared, not have said to 
the police magistrates: "Please sirs, a small ruling condemning me to be 
whipped and burnt in front of your big stairway?” When the sentence 
on a book is pronounced, the workers in the printing house say: "Here 
goes for another edition? Whatever you do, you will never prevent the 
establishment of an equivalence between the need we have or have not 
for dangerous works, and the number of copies that this need engenders, 
This equivalence will establish itself a little quicker if you set up a dam. The 
only thing you need to know—the rest being of no significance whichever 
way you look at it—is whether you want to keep your money or whether 
you want to see it leave. Once again: name a dangerous book that we lack. 


Exhibiting censorship 


Diderot, in his capacity as a writer, draws a certain number of conclusions 
from this analysis of the effects of bad use of public censorship. As a writer 
and editor, he himself develops certain uses of censorship. I will now look 
at one of the many aspects of Diderot's strategy, namely the case in which 
his text exhibits and thus renders public the censorship it has undergone. 
The purpose of advertising the censorship is, as we have seen, on the one 
hand, to kindle interest since, as Diderot rightly understood, this is the 
general effect of prohibition. On the other hand, it is to oblige the reader 
to read actively and interpret continually. 


7 Ibid., p. 108: “Je vois que la proscription, plus elle est sévère, plus elle hausse le prix 
du livre, plus elle excite la curiosité de le lire, plus il est acheté, plus il est lu. Et combien 
la condamnation nen a-t-elle pas fait connaitre que leur médiocrité condamnait à l'oubli? 
Combien de fois le libraire et l'auteur d'un ouvrage privilégié, s'ils l'avaient osé, n'auraient- 
ils pas dit aux magistrats de la grande police: "Messieurs, de gráce, un petit arrét qui me 
condamne à être lacéré et brûlé au bas de votre grand escalier?” Quand on crie la sentence 
d'un livre, les ouvriers de l'imprimerie disent: “Bon, encore une édition" Quoi que vous 
fassiez, vous nempécherez jamais le niveau de sétablir entre le besoin que nous avons 
d'ouvrages dangereux ou non, et le nombre d'exemplaires que ce besoin exige. Ce niveau 
sétablira seulement un peu plus vite, si vous y mettez une digue. La seule chose à savoir, 
tout le reste ne signifiant rien, sous quelque aspect effrayant qu'il soit proposé, cest si vous 
voulez garder votre argent ou si vous voulez le laisser sortir. Encore une fois, citez-moi 
un livre dangereux qui nous manque?" 
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Such exhibition of censorship can be practiced for fun. In the Bijoux 
indiscrets (1748), Diderot had already played on these mechanisms: in- 
complete fragments, obscene passages in foreign languages obliging the 
reader to seek a translation, the theme of muzzles to prevent the jewelry 
from talking, etc. As is well known, this novel systematically uses and 
stages the theme of forbidden speech, and the way in which the words 
are nonetheless uttered ... 

On a more serious, or at least more philosophical note, a text that 
is published—that is, which is public and, in this sense, involves risk— 
such as Les Pensées sur l'interprétation de la nature (1754), plays rather 
knowingly with the conditions in which the work will be received. The 
reader knows that the author is the director of the Encyclopédie, the 
same person who was imprisoned in Vincennes a few years before for 
having published the Lettre sur les aveugles (1749). This text was seen as 
an atheist and materialist manifesto. When this informed reader (if he 
were not informed, he probably would not have purchased Les Pensées 
sur l'interprétation de la nature in the first place) sees Diderot worry 
about the consequences of Maupertuis system (namely that the world 
and God are one and the same thing, which is equivalent to accusing 
Maupertuis of Spinozism), he knows that Diderot is not sincere and 
is actually drawing our attention to something else. Similarly, at the 
beginning of $ LVI, Diderot writes: “If we were to consult only the vain 
conjectures of Philosophy and the dim light of our reason, it would seem 
that the chain of Causes had never begun and that the chain of effects 
would have no end.”8 

As intended, the reader grasps the fact that Revelation (which is supe- 
rior by definition to the vain conjectures of Philosophy and the dim light 
of our own reason) teaches us that there is a first cause, which is God. 
But he also understands, since he knows the conditions in which the text 
was published and who the author is, that Diderot has no consideration 
whatsoever for what Revelation teaches us, and that he must therefore 
understand exactly what is written, namely that the chain of causes and 
of effects is infinite. The precautions taken are purely formal, and exhib- 
ited as such. Let us just note that at this precise moment in the lively his- 
tory of the relations between philosophy and censorship in eighteenth- 


8 Diderot, Pensées sur l'interprétation de la nature, ed. C. Duflo, Paris: GF-Flammarion 
2005, pp. 108-109: “A ne consulter que les vaines conjectures de la Philosophie et la 
faible lumiére de notre raison, on croirait que la chaine des Causes n'a point eu de 
commencement, et que celle des effets n'aura point de fin” 
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century France, this seems to have been sufficient, since Diderot did not 
get into any particular trouble following the publication of his Pensées sur 
l'interprétation de la nature. 

This way of eluding censorship by exposing it was to be developed to 
an unequalled degree in the complex machine of the Encyclopédie. Sev- 
eral remarkable studies? have highlighted the extent to which the Ency- 
clopédie—a work that was published 'avec privilége — contains all sorts of 
articles which, in one way or another, bypass censorship, denounce intol- 
erance and fanaticism, or have elements of materialist philosophy scat- 
tered throughout. Without dwelling on these analyses, I wish to stress 
the extent to which these bypass strategies are themselves exposed in 
the Encyclopédie. The Encyclopédie takes into account the conditions of 
reception of the work, i.e. that it is destined for readers who know in 
what context it has been published, and who know that it has been pub- 
lished by people who know that the readers know in what context it has 
been published ... That is to say, to take a few well-known examples, that 
GIROVAGUE, an article which refers to the Jesuits only by means of allu- 
sions, is easily readable for any reader who is ‘in the know. Similarly, an 
article such as NAÎTRE or INNÉ is quite clearly materialistic for anyone 
who is willing to see it, etc. A famous passage in Diderots article ENCY- 
CLOPÉDIE, exemplary in this respect, draws our attention to the satiri- 
cal reference to the entry on CAPUCHON, which appears at the end of 
the eulogy of the Cordeliers in the article CORDELIER. The reference is 
an allusion to a ridiculous quarrel concerning the shape of the monks’ 
cowl that had divided this monastic order. The intention of the allu- 
sion is to tear the previous eulogy to pieces, but without printing a sin- 
gle reproachable word. These ruses and detours employed by the ency- 
clopédistes are explicitly referred to in the Encyclopédie. Thus, the impor- 
tant article ENCYCLOPÉDIE is a sort of user's guide to writing and reading 
in times of censorship. "Since it is so appropriate to undergo literary cen- 
sorship, a censor can never be too intelligent”! Diderot writes ironically 


? See in particular: J. Proust, Diderot et l'Encyclopédie, Paris: A. Colin 1962; M. Leca- 
Tsiomis, Écrire l'Encyclopédie: Diderot, de l'usage des dictionnaires à la grammaire philoso- 
phique, Oxford: SVEC 1999. 

10 M. Leca-Tsiomis provided a good choice of Diderot articles, with a preface high- 
lighting the subversive aspects: Diderot, Choix darticles de l'Encyclopédie, Paris, CTHS, 
2001. 

!! Diderot, Choix darticles, p. 464: "Puisqu'il est donc si à propos de subir la censure 
littéraire, on ne peut avoir un censeur trop intelligent? 
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at the end of the article, before wishing for a philosopher censor who 
would seek for truth, virtue, the progression of knowledge and honor for 
the Nation (which clearly implies that censors do not normally possess 
such qualities.) 


Who wins in the long run? 


At the same time, however, as Diderot makes explicit the maneuvers 
required by the publication context of the Encyclopédie, he worries about 
the fact that writers often play with censorship: 


Frequent allusions of this sort makes a work disappear into the shadows. 
Posterity, which knows nothing of the minor circumstances that was not 
worth handing down [...], no longer feels the relevance of these allu- 
sions [...]. All things considered, I would prefer the truth to be told 
straightforwardly.'? 


Here we touch upon a constant preoccupation for Diderot, as the ques- 
tion of writing and its relationship with censorship joins up with another 
of his favorite themes: the judgment of posterity. Because, as we have 
seen, all the players involved in the life of a book during times of cen- 
sorship participate in a game of which they know the rules. As such, they 
all ‘use censorship. But what will posterity think, being unaware of the 
context in which the books it inherits were written and read? In broader 
terms, what will be the effects of censorship in the long run? 

On this point, Diderots answer is twofold. Depending on the moment, 
and sometimes even simultaneously, he proposes an optimistic prospect 
or a pessimistic one. Concerning the question of who wins in the long 
run, Diderot often answers that the Enlightenment and the truth are 
always stronger than any attempt to stifle them, and that in the future 
we will remember l'Esprit des lois by Montesquieu and not the miserable 
attacks launched against it in the Nouvelles ecclésiastiques, as also we will 
remember Buffons Histoire naturelle and the Encyclopédie, and not all 
those who sought to prohibit or condemn them. Posterity then would 
merely confirm the immediate effects of ill-advised censorship, such as 
we have analyzed them above. 


12 Ibid., p. 426: “De fréquentes allusions de cette nature couvriraient de ténèbres un 
ouvrage. La postérité, qui ignore de petites circonstances qui ne méritaient pas de lui étre 
transmises [...] ne sent plus la finesse de Pà propos [...]. Tout bien considéré, j'aimerais 
mieux quon dise la vérité sans detour” 
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But this optimism—clearly formulated in the Pensées sur l'interpré- 
tation de la nature for example—sometimes yields to a much more 
worried tone, particularly during the last part of Diderot life. Perhaps 
censorship, although of no effect in the present, could indeed end up 
having effects in the long run: 


At least for the moment, authority has no real hold over peoples minds. 
With time, this will change. It renders the nation mindless. // The efforts 
of any enthusiasm are temporary. At most they concern the present gener- 
ation. Clandestinity deprives you of glory and profit. Enthusiasts die with- 
out posterity. You cease to think when you cease to read. You cease to read 
when there is no good reason to read. You grow mindless.!* 


It would be inexact to say that the pessimistic version prevails over the 
optimistic one, because the idea that all our efforts might possibly be 
futile is already present in Diderots very first writings, and the thesis 
that the Enlightenment will eventually triumph can be found right up to 
the last works. It is clear, however, that this anxious preoccupation with 
posterity is more strongly emphasized in his later writings, for reasons 
that anyone can understand. There are, however, also reasons specific to 
Diderots case, insofar as the largest and most important part of his work 
was not destined for immediate publication but, in some ways, addressed 
to posterity. From this perspective, one can understand why the subject 
troubled him. 

The Lettre apologétique de labbé Raynal is exemplary in this respect. 
Grimm had presented the following dilemma to Raynal (author of the 
highly critical Histoire des deux Indes): either Raynal thought that the 
powerful people he had attacked would not take revenge, which would 
make him a coward, or he thought they would, in which case he would be 
mad. In both cases, he would deserve condemnation. Diderot was scan- 
dalized and felt that his friendship had been betrayed by Grimms cyni- 
cism. It is, he says, because men have loved the truth more than they have 
feared persecution that they have been able to overcome barbarism. By 
analogy, we can hope that the same will apply to our efforts with respect 
to the Enlightenment. It is posterity that will judge us, and it is to posterity 


13 Diderot, Mélanges pour Catherine II, ed. L. Versini, in Œuvres, t. III, Paris: Robert 
Laffont 1995, p. 265: “Lautorité, du moins pour le moment, manque de prise sur les 
esprits. Avec le temps, cest autre chose; elle abrutit une nation. Leffort de tout enthou- 
siasme est passager. Il nest tout au plus que de la génération présente. La clandestinité 
prive de gloire et de profit. Les enthousiastes meurent sans postérité. On ne pense plus 
quand on ne lit plus. On ne lit plus quand on n'a aucun intérêt à lire. On s’abrutit” 
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that the philosopher should address himself rather than to his contempo- 
raries. Here we have the classical portrait, to which Diderot contributed 
a great deal, of the Enlightenment philosopher facing persecution like 
Socrates. 

But there are two possible objections to this, and Diderot did not try to 
elude them. Even though these objections cannot be countered, they do 
not invalidate the fight for the Enlightenment. On the one hand, it may be 
that it is not truth, but mindlessness that wins. From this point of view, a 
commitment to the Enlightenment involves taking an unjustifiable risk. 
On the other hand—in particular from a materialist point of view— 
one might wonder what the point is of addressing oneself to a posterity 
which is nothing to us. This, as we know, was also one of the themes 
in the controversy between Diderot and Falconet. It is also the dilemma 
laid out forcefully by Rameaus Nephew: “me: Think of Socrates and the 
magistrate who made him drink the hemlock—which of those two is the 
dishonorable man today? // pw: That's a great help to Socrates! Does that 
make him any less condemned, any less put to death?"!^ A little further 
on, the Nephew summarizes his argument in a phrase worthy of the title 
of a thriller: “Death cannot hear the bells ringing”. 

The confusion that necessarily results from the conditions of publica- 
tion in times of censorship is added to these two objections relating to 
posterity. Contemporaries are able to decipher messages for which they 
have learnt the codes. Above all, they can re-establish the true meaning 
(or what they imagine to be the true meaning) because they are familiar 
with the author's opinions—the author may be a public figure whom they 
have met at a social gathering or who has been spoken about. Posterity, 
on the contrary, does not preserve these codes, nor does it have any direct 
contact with the authors, and it will therefore no longer know what they 
meant to say: 


You are just one of many examples of what intolerance has done to the 
truth, dressing philosophy in motley rags, so that, faced with the contra- 
dictions and unaware of the cause, posterity will have no idea what the real 
opinions were. [...] Here Buffon sets forth all the principles ofthe materi- 
alists; elsewhere, he defends positions entirely contrary to them. And what 
are we to say about Voltaire, who maintains with Locke that matter can 
think, with Toland that the world is eternal, with Tindal that liberty is a 


14 Diderot, Le Neveu de Rameau, ed. L. Versini, in Œuvres, t. II, Paris: Robert Laffont 
1994, p. 628: "Mor: De Socrate ou du magistrat qui lui fit boire la cigué, quel est 
aujourd'hui le déshonoré? Lur: Le voilà bien avancé! En a-t-il été moins condamné? En a- 
t-il été moins mis à mort?" Translation by Ian Johnston of Malaspina University College. 
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chimera, and who allows for a vengeful and remunerating God. Was he 
inconsequential? Or was he scared of the Doctor of the Sorbonne? As for 
me, I saved myself with the most astute ironic tone that I could find, with 
generalities, laconism, and obscurity. 


Where matters are still more or less clear for the eighteenth-century 
reader, the future reader will be lost. Thus, the censorship which was 
initially described as ineffective will, in a way, at last have succeeded by 
preventing everyone from expressing their ideas clearly, and thus creating 
general confusion. Ip 


Is there a good use of censorship? 


Diderot does not, however, dream of abolishing censorship, but rather of 
another use for it. Thus, he would prefer public censorship, which exhibits 
the arguments and the ideas that it condemns and which explains, where 
necessary, the reasons for condemning them. 

Diderot tells Catherine II that he discovered his daughter roaring with 
laughter while reading Candide. As a good eighteenth-century father, 
he was somewhat worried to come across his daughter reading such 
literature. She reassured him and told him that she would not fail to 
point out the person who gave her the book— which should not have been 
given to a girl one claims to respect, and certainly not behind her father's 
back—, but that in the meantime, she would nonetheless continue to read 
it. The lesson to be drawn from this anecdote is that someone who has 


15 Diderot, Observations sur Hemsterhuis, ed. G. Stenger, in Œuvres complètes, t. XXIV, 
Paris: Hermann 2004, pp. 407-409: "Vous étes encore un exemple, entre beaucoup 
d'autres, dont l'intolérance a contraint la véracité et habillé la philosophie d'un habit 
d'arlequin, en sorte que la postérité, frappée de leurs contradictions dont elle ignorera la 
cause, ne saura que prononcer sur leurs véritables sentiments. [...] Ici Buffon pose tous 
les principes des matérialistes; ailleurs il avance des propositions tout à fait contraires. Et 
que dire de Voltaire, qui dit avec Locke que la matière peut penser, avec Toland que le 
monde est éternel, avec Tindal que liberté est une chimére, et qui admet un Dieu vengeur 
et rémunérateur. A-t-il été inconséquent? Ou a-t-il eu peur du docteur de Sorbonne? 
Moi, je me suis sauvé par le ton ironique le plus délié que j'aie pu trouver, les généralités, 
le laconisme, et l'obscurité? 

16 Diderot esteem for d'Holbach is expressed in the rest of the quotation given above. 
It is he who speaks straightforwardly, but who pays for it by preventing himself from 
obtaining any public recognition as an author, his books being destined to remain clan- 
destine: ^I only know one modern author who has spoken clearly and straightforwardly; 
but he is unknown [Je ne connais qu'un seul auteur moderne qui ait parlé nettement et sans 
détour; mais il est bien inconnu]" (ibid. p. 409). 
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been well educated cannot be corrupted. Diderots daughter, who took 
anatomy lessons with Monsieur Biheron, could not be troubled by the 
impure ideas raised by the experimental physics lessons given by Doctor 
Pangloss to Paquette behind the bushes. 

If we finally want to make good use of censorship, i.e. to make it 
useful for the truth itself, we must educate, unveil everything, objectivize 
everything, including that of which we disapprove. This is the sense of 
the article ‘Imp’ in the Encyclopédie, which is not signed, but which— 
whoever the author might be—sounds much like Diderot in tone as well 
as in substance: 


There are many heterodox books, there are few impious books. We must 
consider as impious only the works in which an inconsequential and 
heretical author is blasphemous towards the religion he confesses. A man 
has his doubts, and he presents them to the public. It appears to me that, 
rather than to burn his book, it would be better to send it to the Sorbonne, 
so that an edition could be printed where, on one side, you could see the 
author's objections and, on the other side, the doctors' replies. What can 
we learn from prohibitive censorship, from rulings condemning a work to 
be burnt? Nothing. Is it not the height of temerity to doubt that our able 
theologians could wipe the miserable subtleties of the infidel off the table? 
He would be brought back to the Church and all the erect faithful would 
be strengthened in their faith. [...] Let me dare to present to the Sorbonne 
an enterprise worthy of the institution [...]: it would be to provide us 
with editions of our most famous heterodox authors, with a page by page 
refutation." 


There is of course a certain amount of irony and provocation in the 
proposal made to the Sorbonne that it should provide editions of the 
works of the most famous heterodox authors. But the mockery concerns 
the substance rather than the process: if the theologians do not follow 
the advice given in the Encyclopédie, it is because, in the end, they are 
not sure that it is the most convincing—and we all know, we who read 


17 Encyclopédie, art. Impr: "Il y a beaucoup de livres hétérodoxes, il y a peu de livres 
impies. On ne doit regarder comme impies que les ouvrages où l'auteur inconséquent et 
hérétique blasphéme contre la religion qu'il avoue. Un homme a ses doutes; il les propose 
au public. Il me semble qu'au lieu de brûler son livre, il vaudrait beaucoup mieux l'envoyer 
en Sorbonne, pour quon en préparát une édition oü lon verrait, d'un cóté les objections 
de l'auteur, de l'autre les réponses des docteurs. Que nous apprennent une censure qui 
proscrit, un arrét qui condamne au feu? rien. Ne serait-ce pas le comble de la témérité, 
que de douter que nos habiles théologiens dispersassent comme la poussiére toutes les 
misérables subtilités du mécréant. Il en serait ramené dans le sein de l'Église, et tous les 
fidèles édifiés sen fortifieraient encore dans leur foi. [...] Joserais proposer à la Sorbonne 
un projet bien digne delle [...]; ce serait de nous donner des éditions de nos hétérodoxes 
les plus célèbres, avec une réfutation, page à page. 
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the Encyclopédie, that indeed they would not (the irony plays on the 
complicity of the enlightened reader.) But the method itself corresponds 
exactly to Diderots ideals in terms of censorship: everything must be 
exposed. As Diderot points out to Sartine, there are countries where the 
procedure is quite different: in England, you publish first, and then the 
editor and the author are possibly condemned. 

This leads us to the idea of a completely public censorship, which 
would allow the public to judge for itself what should be rejected and 
what should be praised. Obviously Diderot is not the only one to promote 
this form of censorship. As we can see in other articles included in the 
present volume, it was the very ideal of the Enlightenment ever since 
Bayle. In its critical function, the dictionary per se should be such a place 
where all ideas could be confronted, published and judged at the same 
time. 

As d'Alembert points out in his ‘Discours préliminaire, the work of 
the Encyclopédie includes this dimension. But, for Diderot, the place par 
excellence where public censorship should take place is at the theatre. 
It is the theatre which, by addressing a community, both teaches and 
educates. Diderot tells Catherine II that she must keep the priests in check 
up one of her sleeves, to prevent them from stirring up trouble, and the 
dramatic poets up the other to preach virtue and make fun of vice. Only 
such public censorship will have a real effect on men and their customs, 
and certainly not the attempts to ban ideas, for this merely creates a 
constraint which often has the opposite effect to the one intended. For 
this reason, censorship must be publicized, and the theatre is the place 
for such public censorship. Putting something on stage means presenting 
it to the public for judgment and educating the public at the same time: 


There were no more Jansenists. There were only a few left, thin, sad, 
haggard, dragging their hideous shapes and miserable doctrine through 
the gutters, lamenting the fate of the Church, like those wretched Jews 
and Galileans who cried during the reign of Julian, some over the ruin 
of Jerusalem and others over the destruction of their fanatical schools. A 
stupid, stubborn prelate goes off in pursuit of these miserable remains and 
in a flash the sect is reborn, larger and more violent than ever. Jansenists 
come out from under every paving stone, and without the expulsion of 
the Jesuits who triggered this affair, I do not know whether Jansenism and 
Molinism would not have led us one day to the plain of Grenelle. This 
sort of schism, the loss of so many good minds and so many millions, the 
source of so much harassment over a period of one hundred and fifty years, 
could have ended with a joke. It would have required staging two farces: 
the Polichinelle janséniste should have been played for fifteen days at the 
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Saint-Laurent or the Saint-Germain fair; the Molinarists would have had 
a good laugh; but the Jansenists would have had their revenge fifteen days 
later, when Dame Gigogne moliniste was staged. But constraint has been 
used where only ridicule was required: Sartine instead of Piron.!? 


Thus, for Diderot, there are two uses for censorship: the bad one, which 
promotes the ideas it opposes by the very violence of prohibition, and 
the good one, which publicizes the very ideas that it refuses and puts 
them on stage in order to ridicule them. What we have analyzed here 
under the theme of ‘publicizing censorship’ can be understood according 
to these two opposite meanings. They draw up a fundamental choice of 
political action. Sartine or Piron: the book police or the comic poet. Here, 
there are indeed two uses of censorship, which closely link up to the 
two meanings that the word censorship has: prohibitive condemnation or 
public criticism. According to Diderot, there is only one that corresponds 
to the spirit of the Enlightenment. 


18 Diderot, Mélanges pour Catherine II, op. cit., p. 266: "Il n'y avait plus de jansénistes. 
On nen apercevait plus que quelques-uns, maigres, tristes, haves, trainant dans le ruisseau 
leurs figures hideuses et leur misérable doctrine, pleurant sur le sort de l'Église, comme 
sous Julien ces gueux de Juifs et de Galiléens pleuraient, les uns sur la ruine de Jérusalem, 
les autres sur la destruction de leurs fanatiques écoles. Un prélat imbécile et tétu se met à 
la poursuite de ces restes malheureux; et en un clin d'œil la secte renaît plus nombreuse et 
plus violente que jamais. Il sort un janséniste de dessous chaque pavé, et sans l'expulsion 
des jésuites, les boute-feu de cette affaire, je ne sais si le jansénisme et le molinisme ne 
nous auraient pas conduits un jour dans la plaine de Grenelle. Cette espéce de schisme, la 
perte de tant de bons esprits et de tant de millions, la source de tant de vexations pendant 
un intervalle de cent cinquante ans, pouvait finir par une plaisanterie. Cétait l'affaire de 
deux bouffonneries. Il fallait donner pendant quinze jours, à la foire de Saint-Laurent 
ou de Saint-Germain, Polichinelle janséniste; les molinistes en auraient bien ri; mais les 
jansénistes auraient eu leur revanche quinze jours aprés, car on aurait affiché et joué Dame 
Gigogne moliniste. On employa la gêne où il ne fallait employer que le ridicule; le Sartine 
au lieu de Piron” 


TOLAND AND THE CENSORSHIP OF ATHEISM 


TRISTAN DAGRON 


Toland never affirmatively censured atheism. He merely made the objec- 
tive observation that no civil society has ever tolerated atheists, and cer- 
tainly never would: *But the atheists, Toland writes in his Adeisidaemon 
(§ 24), ought never to hope for toleration in any condition.” Such a decla- 
ration overtly challenges the arguments brought forward by Bayle in the 
Pensées diverses sur la comète, and Toland’s relation to atheism deserves 
per se more extensive consideration. Indeed, from 1705 onwards, the 
Irishman defined his position as a form of ‘pantheism, a notion which, as 
we shall see, can be taken in a variety of meanings. He always defined it 
as opposed to Epicureanism, taken to be a doctrine of mere chance and 
chaos, but, for systematic, metaphysical reasons diametrically opposed to 
this position, he also defined it as opposed to ‘Spinozism. Hence, argu- 
ing against Epicureanism and Spinozism at the same time, Toland placed 
an architectonic doctrine at the heart of his ‘pantheism, which, in many 
respects, made his philosophy similar to the Platonism of his day. In this 
article, I will not discuss these questions in any detail, since I do so in a 
forthcoming book,’ but will simply look into the question of atheism as 
it appears in the brief critical passage in the Adeisidaemon. 


In contrast to the other works by Toland which, for the most part, were 
published in English, the Adeisidaemon, was published in 1709 in Latin 
and caused an uproar throughout Europe. An anonymous eighteenth- 
century English translation has survived.? The work is composed of two 
dissertations, the first devoted to Titius Livius (who is properly speaking 
the Adeisidaemon to whom the title refers), the second, entitled Origines 
Judaicae, being a commentary of a passage from Strabo on Moses and 


1 CET: Dagron, Toland et Leibniz. L'Invention du néo-spinozisme, Paris: Vrin 2009. 

? John Toland, Adeisidaemon, Origines judaicae, The Hague 1709. I am at present 
preparing an edition of these two dissertations in their Latin and English versions, along 
with a French translation based on the Latin version. They are forthcoming with the 
publisher Honoré Champion. The English version of the text presented in this paper is 
very often imprecise. 
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the religion of the ancient Hebrews, written against the use Huet makes 
of the same passage in his Demonstratio evangelica. In these two texts, 
Toland reflects on historical method and more precisely on method in 
religious history. He thus pursues a line of thought that can already be 
found in Christianity Not Mysterious. Hence, these works find their place 
in the wake of the project outlined in the Parallel of 1701 concerning 
natural religion, paganism, the Law of Moses and Christianity? It is in the 
dissertation on Titius Livius, as well as in the dedicatory Epistle which 
opens the collection, that the judgement on atheism mentioned above 
can be found. 

My aim here is to elucidate the sense Toland gives to the idea of ‘natural 
religion. In most cases, he merely repeats the conventional Ciceronian 
formulae. Thus, religion is defined by “reason which is the voice of God 
through which he commands the practice of virtue and proscribes vice; 
i.e. a religion based on the principle of social bonding and philanthropy. 
However, in the Adeisidaemon, arguing against conventional apologetics, 
Toland concedes to Bayle the possibility of a ‘virtuous atheist, even 
though he refuses to extend political tolerance to atheism. Thus, he writes 
the following in the dedicatory Epistle: 


Ceterüm, Paradoxon forté sapere videbitur, quód, etsi magis noxiam Rei- 
publicae censeam SUPERSTITIONEM quam ATHEISMUM, illam tamen 
quandoque, hunc veró nunquam tolerari velim: sed ad Rationes, breviter 
a me & perspicué in ipsa Dissertatione allatas, qua par est modestia, 
provoco; eas etenim omnibus verae RELIGIONIS cultoribus, quae inter 
ista extrema jacet media, satisfacturas minimé diffido. 


But, perhaps, it will seem paradoxical, that though I deem superstition 
more pernicious to a Commonwealth than atheism, yet I would willingly 
tolerate the former occasionally, while the latter I would never admit on 
any grounds— but for this seeming discrepancy, I would appeal, with a 
decent degree of modesty, to the reasons adduced in my dissertation; 
for I entertain not the least doubt of their proving satisfactory to the 
cultivators of true religion, which lies in a happy medium between atheism 
& superstition. 


? The Parallel has been published in a collection of documents related to the con- 
ception of the Letters to Serena: see Lettres à Serena et autres textes, ed. T. Dagron, Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 2004, pp. 236-278. The text is a French translation made by Leib- 
niz, kept at the library of Hanover and dated 1701. The second part of the Parallel is a 
first draft of Letter III devoted to ‘the origin of idolatry' and ‘the foundations of pagan 
religion. 

4 Parallèle, I, 1, éd. cit., PP. 237-238. 
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The argument indeed seems paradoxical. The comparison between su- 
perstition and atheism naturally leads to the incrimination of civil distur- 
bances caused everywhere by superstition. From this point of view, athe- 
ism is superior since it puts an end to religious dissension: atheists as such 
are less destructive than the superstitious. Such was also, partly, the claim 
that Bayle had made in the Pensées diverses sur la cométe. But Toland does 
not stop at this abstract observation. His question regarding the political 
appreciation of atheism—as also of other religions—concerns something 
else: Toland is aiming at the other part of Bayles claim, pertaining to the 
possibility of a society of atheists. The inference that Bayle makes from 
the existence of virtuous atheists such as Vanini and Spinoza to the possi- 
bility of a society of atheists is not valid according to Toland. Such a soci- 
ety is impossible, for atheism is, in itself, in contradiction with civil unity. 
Thus, the existence of atheists in civil society is not dangerous in itself, 
but toleration or political acceptance of atheists is nevertheless problem- 
atic. 

Toland himself agrees that it is rather contradictory to claim that 
atheism is both morally and politically superior to superstition and still 
deny it the official tolerance that he grants superstition. After having 
underlined the contradiction, he merely adds that the difficulty could 
easily be overcome by paying appropriate tribute to ‘true religion — 
a religion about which nothing further is said. As far as appearances 
go, the argument therefore remains an extremely formal one: to Bayles 
alternative between atheism and superstition, Toland opposes a rather 
enigmatic middle term. Between the extremes of two opposed vices, 
there is a virtuous mean to be taken into account, namely the ‘true 
religion which must serve as a norm. Yet the idea of a ‘true religion is 
not considered here from the view-point of its possible truth, but simply 
from the practical view-point according to which, between two extremes, 
there must exist a mean. This mean is identified as an authentic religion 
about which, however, Toland says nothing in the Adeisidaemon. He does 
nothing more about it in the Clidophorus either, for he simply refers there 
to the saying of the first Earl of Shaftesbury: concerning true religion, 
“wise men never tell” ($ 13). 

The purely formal argument in the Adeisidaemon is presented in the 
following way: 

In eo autem maxime dissimiles, quód, etsi quaedam sint Superstitiones 
in societate civili (ut ita loquar) tolerabiles, quas si penitüs extirpare non 


liceat, eas tamen ad publicum Reipublicae statum accomodare probus 
sataget politicus; se veró ullis tolerari conditionibus Athei neutiquam 
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sperare debent, quum nullo conscientiae vinculo (seu formidine poenae, 
seu mercedis amore) sint ad opinionis professionem obstricti. Quamvis 
semper ineptus, aliquando tamen innocuus esse potest Superstitiosus: sed 
Atheus, commodo suo intentus, nunquam a stabilità Religione dissentiet, 
cuis omnes alios, ne suspectus evadat, per fas & nefas velit conformes. 
Atheismus denique ad paucos, ad omnes feré Superstitio spectat. Sed res in 
se mala non ideó probatur, quia pejor dari videtur, quod dilucidé probavit 
nunquam satis laudatus Baelius, cujus generalem Positionem non vereor 
hic tueri, etsi quaedam non approbem quae ad illam propugnandam spe- 
ciatim adduxit: neque meas facere rixas volo super hoc argumento exor- 
tas, cum nonnulos ex Baelii adversariis honore etiam & amicitiä impense 
prosequar. ATHEISMUS ergo & SUPERSTITIO sunt veluti animorum Scylla & 
Charybdis. Sed extrema haec tam sunt vitanda, quàm sequenda RELIGIO 
est in medio sita ($ 24). 


There is a similarity, in one respect, between the atheists & the bigots, 
which has one & the same tendency in both, that is, whether the atheist 
having no system of belief will not sin in secret (when it shall seem 
agreeable & convenient to him) & the bigot will not absolve atheists 
from the obligation of their oath (a thing that has happened more than 
once); but in another view they are dissimilar, in as much as certain 
superstitions are to be tolerated in civil society, (as I may say) & though 
they cannot be eradicated, yet a skilful statesman will convert them to 
the general welfare of the community. But the atheists ought never to 
hope for toleration in any condition, since they are bound by no bond of 
conscience (either by the dread of punishment, or the hopes of reward) to 
fulfil their most solemn engagements. The bigot, though he is always silly, 
is occasionally innocent, but the atheist bent solely on his own advantage, 
never will apparently dissent from the established religion, to which he 
endeavours to force others to conform, right or wrong, in order that 
he may escape suspicion himself. Atheism, in short, extends to few, but 
superstition embraces nearly all. But a thing bad in itself, is not to be 
commended for this particular reason, that something worse may be 
produced, a position most ably supported by the ingenious Bayle, whose 
general view I fear not to defend, though I am not inclined to approve 
the particular maxims which he adopts in its support. However I by no 
means wish to enter into any controversy on this head, especially as I 
entertain the highest respect & esteem for several of his admirers. Atheism 
& superstition are the Scylla & Charybdis of the minds of men. But the 
extremes ought to be avoided, & the happy medium embraced, which 
constitutes (true) religion. 
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Toland begins with the matter of fact observation that superstition is 
ineradicable. Religious dissension is most probably harmful to society, 
but remains irreducible, and it is incumbent on the art ofthe politician to 
turn itto the advantage ofthe Republic. Toland opposes this legitimate art 
of politics to the abuse addressed to superstition by atheists everywhere. 
The traditional charge against religious impostors is here turned against 
itself, as had often been the case since Campanella.” The impostor is 
primarily the atheist who seeks personal gain from the credulity of others. 
The argument is very conventional and indeed quite weak, as Toland 
himself indicates in the dedicatory Epistle. 

We must, however, question further the meaning of Toland's descrip- 
tion of true religion as a middle term. It should first be noted that he 
found the definition in Plutarch's Moralia, and more precisely in the trea- 
tise On Superstition to which he had considered devoting an essay. He 
thus borrows the expression from Plutarch and understands it in the Pla- 
tonic context of the Moralia. Although Toland always remains rather 
enigmatic about it, we may, however, attempt to find a deeper sense 
of the notion of ‘true religion’ by questioning the very character of the 
adeisidaemon, i.e. the ‘man without superstition’ that Toland occasion- 
ally uses as a pen-name. The opposition between the atheist and the 
adeisidaemon is fundamental, but very ambiguous. We may shed some 
light on it, however, by considering the reasons why, at the same time 
as he was working on the Adeisidaemon, Toland began to promote and 
distribute a very peculiar and somewhat dated work, namely the Spac- 
cio della bestia trionfante by Giordano Bruno. He even took the trouble 
to transcribe, translate and annotate it, mainly for Baron von Hohendorf 
and Prince Eugene.’ The perspective in Brunos text is comparable to the 


5 See Tommaso Campanella, Atheismus triumphatus (Paris 1639), and also Charles 
Blount, Miscellaneous works, London 1695. The hypothesis was quite commonplace at 
the time. 

$ We possess a manuscript which only has the title page: “Superstition Unmaskd/ 
wherein/ The nature and effects of vice in all religion are fairly displayd;/ containing/ 
1. Plutarch’s admirable Treatise of superstition with concise notes/ 2. The preliminary 
discourse ofthe celebrated Tanaquil Faber;/ and 3. A letter on the same subject principally 
distinguishing superstition from religion? Apparently, the project was not carried out. 
The page proves well enough that Toland was interested in this treatise by Plutarch in the 
new translation by Tanneguy Lefebvre. 

7 On Brunos fate in the Enlightenment: see S. Ricci, La fortuna del pensiero di Gior- 
dano Bruno. 1600-1750, Florence: Le Lettere 1990; A. Del Prete, Universo infinito e plu- 
ralità dei mondi. Teorie cosmologiche in Età moderna, Naples: La Città del Sole 1999. 
On Toland5 reading of Bruno, see the following commentaries: N. Badaloni; "Appunti 
intorno alla fama del Bruno nei secoli XVII e XVIII” in Società, 14 (1958), pp. 487-519; 
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militant atheism of L'Esprit de Spinoza, a book that Toland's work was 
close to from a sociological, intellectual and cultural point of view. The 
specificity of Brunos book, however, resides in its method which is 
defined in the dedicatory Epistle. 


1. According to Bruno, the presentation of the Spaccio—a book that 
Toland interprets as a “complete system of natural religion" —outlines a 
reorganization of moral philosophy. However, the value of this reorgani- 
zation will not be founded in philosophical or architectonic terms, but 
simply justified by means of common moral sense. This common moral 


G. Aquilecchia, “Nota su John Toland ‘traduttore’ di Giordano Bruno,’ in English Miscel- 
lany 9 (1958), pp. 77-86; idem., "Scheda bruniana: la traduzione ‘tolandiana dello Spac- 
cio; in Giornale critico della filosofia italiana 152 (1975), pp. 311-313; R. Sturlese *Pos- 
tille autografe di John Toland alla Spaccio di Giordano Bruno,’ in Giornale critico della 
filosofia italiana 55 (1986), pp. 27-41; G. Ricuperati, Lesperienza civile e religiosa di Pietro 
Giannone, Milan-Rome: Ricciardi 1970; M. Jacob, The Radical Enlightenment: Panthe- 
ism, Freemasons and Republicans, London: Allen & Unwin 1981; idem. "John Toland and 
the Newtonian Ideology,” in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 32 (1969), 
pp. 307-331; C. Giuntini, Panteismo et ideologia reppublicana: John Toland (1670-1722), 
Bologne: Il Mulino, 1979; M. Iofrida, La filosofia di J. Toland. Spinozismo, scienza e reli- 
gione nella cultura europea fra ‘600 e 700, Milano: Franco Angeli 1983; J. Seidengart, 
"Linfinitisme panthéiste de John Toland et ses relations avec la pensée de Giordano 
Bruno in Revue de synthèse 2-3 (1995), pp. 315-343. In 1698, Toland acquired a series 
of works by Giordano Bruno at the public sale of the library of the French doctor Fran- 
cis Bernard (1627-1698). He bought the Spaccio de la bestia trionfante, in a volume also 
containing De la causa, De l'infinito, Cena, and the 'system' composed of De minimo, De 
monade and De immense. 'To these texts, we should add the Cabala del cavallo pegaseo 
of which Toland had made a partial translation. If these Latin works were known and 
diffused in England in the seventeenth century, the Italian texts, edited in London, were 
much rarer, to the extent that Toland believed himself (wrongly) to be the owner of the 
only copy of the Spaccio. He showed it to Bayle in 1701, then to Sophie Charlotte and to 
the royal librarian Veyssiére de La Croze in 1708. Finally, in 1709, he made a copy for 
Baron von Hohendorf of Savoy, which he sent together with two letters: the first sum- 
marizes the Spaccio; the second—the De genere, loco, et tempore mortis Jordani Bruni 
Nolani—provides a broader outlook on the life and works of Bruno. This second letter 
was also sent to Leibniz in 1710 and published by Des Maizeaux in the Collection of sev- 
eral Pieces of Mr. John Toland. The manuscript of the Osterreichische Nazional Bibliothek 
of Vienna (cod. 10390) has been described by G. Ricuperati, and subsequently by S. Ricci. 
The two letters are also kept in the volume intended for Eugene of Savoy (cod. 10389). 
The first letter on the Spaccio, give or take a few alterations, was published in the English 
translation of Bayles Dictionnary (1735), then retranslated by Chaufepié in his Nouveau 
dictionnaire historique et critique pour servir de Supplément ou de continuation au Dictio- 
nnaire historique et critique de Mr. Pierre Bayle, Amsterdam, La Haye 1750, t. 2, pp. 455- 
456 (the article ‘Bruno is found on pp. 454-462). The published versions we quote here 
are, in places, altered with respect to the original, of which I am currently preparing an 
edition. 
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sense will have to "examine, consider and judge it, accepting from it 
all that there is to accept, excusing all that there will be to excuse, 
and defend all that shall deserve to be defended against the frowning 
and lowering of the hypocrites, against the noses and the teeth of the 
imbeciles, against the tongues and the mutterings of the pedants” It is 
in the name of an analogous requirement that Christianity Not Mysterious 
undertakes to show that "the true Religion must necessarily be reasonable 
and intelligible" (Preface). 


2. The pre-philosophical character of natural religion is made explicit by 
Bruno in the Dedicatory Epistle in the following declaration of moral 
conformism: “I approve, he writes, of what is judged by all wise and good 
men together, to be worthy of being approved; I disapprove, siding with 
the same people, of the contrary"? To this, Bruno adds the following 
essential remark: “I pray and implore everyone that no-one may have his 
spirit so much altered nor his soul so evil to conclude, believing it himself 
and making other believe it too, that I myself support categorically 
[assertivamente] that which is written in this book; let no one believe 
either (if he wishes to believe that which is true) that I wish, be it 
in itself or accidentally, to put the truth under attack [prender mira 
contra la verità], to take aim at honesty, usefulness, and what is natural 
and consequently divine? !? This constitutes a philosophical reservation 
concerning the foundations of the moral truths he develops. 


3. The dialogue turns on the tension between ‘law’ and ‘truth. This tension 
is also a main theme in another work by Bruno that Toland was fond of, 
namely the Cabala del cavallo pegaseo. In this work, Bruno puts forward 
the following hypothesis: the human edifice of meaning only conforms 
to the truth through the mediation of ignorance. Hence, he rejects any 


8 Lo spaccio della bestia trionfante, Ed. G. Gentile-G. Aquilecchia, in G. Bruno, 
Dialoghi italiani, Florence: Sansoni 1985, p. 552: “ma perché le essamine, considere e 
giudichi; accettando tutto quel che si deve accettare, iscusando tutto quel che si deve 
iscusare, e defendendo tutto quel che si deve defendere: contra le rughe e supercilio 
dipocriti, il dente e naso dei scioli, la lima e sibilo de pedanti.” 

? Ibid. p. 552: “approvo quel che comunemente da tutti savii e buoni é stimato degno 
di essere approvato; e riprovo con gli medesimi il contrario” 

10 bid. 553: “E perd priego e scongiuro tutti, che non sia qualch'uno di animo tanto 
enorme, e spirito tanto maligno, che voglia definire, donando ad intendere a sé et ad altri, 
che ció che sta scritto in questo volume, sia detto da me come assertivamente; né creda 
(se vuol credere il vero) che io, o per sé o per accidente, voglia in punto alcuno prender 
mira contra la verità, e balestrar contra l'onesto, utile, naturale, e per conseguenza divino? 
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architectonic attempt to make civil order and religious prudence conform 
to the sincera veritas of a scientia Dei. 'Contrariety' (contrarietas) is 
indeed constitutive of the specifically human order of moral and ethical 
significations, and it is this contrariety which defines the very meaning 
of the ‘religious’ in Bruno, for whom nature is the only mediator. What is 
interesting about the Spaccio is that, in this work, the Spinozistic notion 
of faith, where ethics is subordinated to the system of the true idea, is 
clearly dismissed. Brunos thesis has, of course, a variety of implications, 
but there is one that Toland takes up, concerning the irreducibility of the 
religious, which is identified, by Toland as by Bruno, with the system of 
common notions of morality. 


In the Spaccio, Toland found conceptions analogous to those he held 
himself in Christianity Not Mysterious and the encounter with this text 
became decisive for the destiny of his 'pantheism' in the Pantheisticon. 
Although it is often wrongly interpreted, Christianity Not Mysterious 
is far from defending the ‘philosophical’ doctrine which affirms the con- 
formity of faith to reason. Rather, it suggests, in line with Arminian the- 
ology, a definition of reason by the sole semantic clarity of revelation, 
in accordance with the common usage of ordinary language. The force 
of revelation depends merely on the simplicity of its language, intended 
to be understood by everyone. In this sense, the argument of the 1696 
text is particularly weak and conventional. But this deficiency is mostly 
the result of a reduction of religion to the order of common meanings. It 
is on the condition that revelation be totally transparent and that it con- 
form to the notions of common sense—in other words, that the funda- 
mental platitude of the religious be recognized—that Christianity must 
be defended against the ‘atheists. The specific ‘truth’ of the religious is 
neither philosophical, nor metaphysical nor theological, but completely 
adapted to this ‘natural law’ which defines the faith and credence of the 
common people and grounds every moral judgment. Toland's assump- 
tions here meet Brunos: the religious is first and foremost given within 
the space of these common significations; it must be expressed in an 
unmysterious language and by means of this common philosophy." 
Hence, to defend a religion 'not mysterious means supporting the speci- 
ficity and irreducibility of such an order of values and common mean- 


!! On this point, see the introduction to my edition of a clandestine manuscript con- 
taining a French translation: Le Christianisme sans mystères, ed. T. Dagron, Paris: Honoré 
Champion 2005. 
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ings, as well as recognizing its philosophically indefinite and problematic 
character. 


In the first of the Letters to Serena, entitled "Ihe Origin and Force 
of Prejudices’, Toland returns to the same question. In this letter, he 
is not content to denounce the ‘preventions, i.e. the prejudices, that 
make man turn away from the truth. From the outset, he refers the 
question of the origin and force of prejudice back to a certain kind of 
education, understood as a process of socialization, which is grounds 
not only for false beliefs but also, on a broader scale, for all consent to 
social values. Falling short of the norm of truth and of any attempt of 
rationalization, prejudice is rooted in an original ‘credulity’ It is with 
regard to socialization that Toland maintains that “we all partake but too 
much of the inclinations of those that give us life, and of the passions that 
are predominant in the blood ofthe family" ($ 2). This participation takes 
place through ‘impressions, i.e. through the imposition of signs: firstly, 
the ‘marks’ the mother makes on the foetus (her ‘whims’), constituting the 
first, pre-natal form of ‘disposition’ which is at the origin of “a visible bias 
to most actions of our future lives.” This corresponds to a determinism all 
the more difficult to reverse that it escapes all manner of reflection. Then, 
at the very time of birth, there are all the impostures which surround us: 
the “superstitious ceremonys of the Mid-wife" (the ‘thousand spells to 
avoid the misfortune, or to procure the happiness to the infant’) and those 
of the priests (their forms of words’ or 'symbols.) Just as with the pre- 
natal marks, these first ceremonies constitute "the grand cheat [which] 
begins to delude us from every quarter”; “all endeavour to deprave [the 
child's] reason from the very beginning" and “to infect him (ifthey [can]) 
with their own mistakes? These ceremonies produce corporeal effects 
whose value is essentially symbolic, since they consist in the imposition 
of signs which will determine the social destiny of the individual. In 
particular, the first initiating rites ofthe priests—whatever form they may 
take: gentle or severe—are taken into consideration from the point of 


view of what, nowadays, we would call their ‘symbolic efficacy.” 


Nor the priest in some places behind-hand with these Gossips, to initiate 
him betimes into his service, by pronouncing certain forms of words as 
so many powerful charms, and using the gentle symbols of salt or oil, or 
the severer applications of iron or fire, or by marking him after some other 
manner, as his own right or property for the future ($ 3). 


12 See C. Levi-Strauss, Anthropologie structurale, Paris: Plon 1958, pp. 205-226. 
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Far from mocking the ‘formulae’ and ‘symbols’ as vain magic, Toland 
clarifies their symbolical resonance. He does not denounce the cruelty of 
the ‘severer’ initiating ceremonies with use of iron and fire. He denounces 
the natural identity which exists between such ritual manifestations: they 
all aim at imposing signs on the body of the child. Though “the child [...] 
is not yet affected by any of these or the like foolerys” (§ 3), though they 
have, as in the case of unction, no real effect on the body, they still have 
a specific efficacy through which “those about [the child] begin to infect 
[him] with their own mistakes” and endeavor “to deprave his reason from 
the very beginning”. And these magical gestures are all the more effective 
that, by means of the body, they impose ‘ideas’ on the child whose origin 
will escape his memory.? 

Letter I continues with a detailed list of the main agents of preju- 
dice: nursemaids, servants, schools, universities, which, through super- 
stitions and impostures, reinforce the credulity of the individual by pop- 
ulating his imagination with new fantastic characters. Thus, there are the 
fairies and ghosts of nannies, associated with dangerous places; the elves 
and wizards with which the servants fill the house, “not seldom to carry 
on their private intrigues” (§ 5); the “daemons, nymphs, genii, satyrs” of 
schoolchildren, whose erotic fantasies are fed by the classical poets. The 
exaggerated use of extraordinary words and the veneration of barbarous 
jargon, which the university finally instils into youth, crown this educa- 
tion. Under cover of theology, it is the same kind of mechanism which 
is put into action yet again by the clerical institutions and by the ‘party’ 
spirit at the origin of denominational conflicts. Toland not only accounts 
for imposture, but also for credulity and the desire to believe which nec- 
essarily follows from the socialization of the subject. To the Lockian doc- 
trine of error, Toland adds a supplementary double dimension, both soci- 
ological and linguistic, based on the following consideration: “Not only 
every profession, but also every rank of men, have their particular lan- 
guage, which is thought by others to contain very extraordinary matters, 
much above the common capacity or comprehension” (§ 10). Thus, “the 


13 Taking very seriously this socializing magic and the meanings imposed by one’s 
surroundings at such an early stage of life, Toland relies on Locke's definition of prejudice 
and on the criticism of innate ideas. However, the way in which he interprets the 
common-place notion of the force of the imagination reaches, as it seems, far beyond 
Locke since, whilst accounting for the symbolic efficacy, he makes explicit an unconscious 
determinism, which is at the heart of the emergence of the specifically human order of 
meanings. 
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nobility, country-gentlemen, jockeys, and beaus, have as well their sev- 
eral cants (though not so barbarous) as the divines, the lawyers, physi- 
cians, and philosophers.” Toland abandons Lockes problem concerning 
the abuse of words and, at the same time, the idea of a natural linguistic 
norm based on the simple ideas of sensation and reflection. But if what we 
experienced at the very foundations of ordinary language use is first and 
foremost social, this implies that the ideal of a natural language must be 
abandoned, and that the original character of the ‘particular prejudices’ 
must be recognized as well as the plurality of jargons (that is to say: social 
multilingualism.) 

Thus, Letter I brings together notions borrowed from both Male- 
branche and Locke, but the thesis Toland is defending is, in fact, very 
different from either of them. It is not only that prejudice is the princi- 
pal source of our errors, nor even that it is impossible to escape prejudice. 
Rather, Toland's claim is that the human meanings which proceed from the 
earliest socialisation cannot be grounded on anything naturally free from 
error. More precisely, the access to truth does not depend on the inven- 
tion of new meanings, nor on original experience, but on a critical use of 
the common meanings for which the "right use of reason" is needed. Such 
is the only means for man to “set himself free from prejudice,” and such is 
the meaning of the conclusion of this text originally addressed to Sophie 
Charlotte. To the Queen who "complained she was still captive to several 
prejudices" ($1), Toland answers: "In the matter of prejudices, you see 
that at least you are not in a worse state than other persons" ($ 14). In the 
preface entitled ^A Letter to a Gentleman in London;' Toland insists on 
the irreducibility of prejudice, which is the topic of Letter I. The Queen 
had objected to Cicero who, in De Legibus I,17, had opposed the com- 
mon opinions of the multitude to the sound and unalterable judgment 
of a reason grounded in the use of the senses, that there was a sort of 
necessary return of prejudices of which the mind is unable to cure itself: 
"Admiring the masterly strength, and yet natural easiness of these words, 
she ownd to me, that after discovering many prejudices to be really such, 
yet she did not find her self perfectly curd of their influence and frequent 
return" (Pref. $10). 

That is the very problem: how does one distinguish the order of com- 
mon notions which defines the natural law from the order of prejudice? 
How, in other words, does one distinguish between what relates to nat- 
ural religion and what relates to superstition? The difficulty disappears, 
however, once we bring back, like Toland in Letter I, the "light of reason 
to its Ciceronian origin: this light is not Augustinian but relies on the 
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common usage of language. Thus, the criterion of truth of the revealed 
religions is not theoretical but practical and, more precisely, rhetorical, 
insofar as it does not concern the superior knowledge of true and false 
but the inferior knowledge of good and bad. 

This humanist assumption which, as we have seen, joins the expec- 
tations of moral discourse presented by Bruno in the Spaccio, defines 
Toland's position concerning religious phenomena and, more precisely, 
it defines his critical attitude towards atheism. My suggestion is that 
Toland's diffusion of the Spaccio in 1708-1709 may be understood as a 
critique of the political and philosophical positions of L'Esprit de Spinoza 
and of the idea that atheism should be capable of emancipating human- 
ity enslaved by religious imposture. Ever since Christianity Not Mysteri- 
ous, Toland's position is basically the following: religion in itself is nei- 
ther true nor false. However, because of its essentially practical mean- 
ing, it remains subordinate to reason or to natural law, that is to say, 
to common sense and to the prejudices or moral preconceptions which 
alone must decide on specific truths, i.e. on the social value of any par- 
ticular prescriptions. Toland, from Christianity Not Mysterious onwards, 
generalizes the Arminian distinction (itself inherited from Humanism) 
between the philosophical ‘true sense’ and the philological ‘true sense’ 
He thus finally dismisses all philosophical pretensions to ground pop- 
ular doctrine on wise mens hypotheses, something which he considers 
a vain rationalization which will inevitably introduce ‘mysteries’ rather 
than elucidate the common faith. 


This naturalist thesis provides the criterion that Toland proposes to use 
in order to distinguish between ‘superstition and ‘prejudice’ It is also 
the criterion which underlies the construction of the character of the 
adeisidaemon, i.e. the man liberated from all superstition. In addition, it 
enables us to understand Toland’s criticism of atheism and of its claim 
to have a potential emancipating effect. Letter I, which explains the 
origin of prejudices by the socialization of the subject, puts aside ‘natural 
prejudices or the common notions' ofreason which are at the foundation 
of any human society. It considers exclusively the jargons of particular 
societies—constitutive of denominational prejudice, class prejudice, or 
professional prejudice—which form so many dialectical inflexions of 
the universal language of Ciceronian natural law. In the same way as, 
in the Parallel, conformity to ‘natural religion’ is the touchstone which 
allows us to determine the ‘truth’ of the plurality of laws and positive 
religions, common notions always form the general norm with which 
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particular prejudices must be confronted. By comparing them with dia- 
lectical variations, and even explaining deviations in relation to the norm 
by means of them, Toland makes such variations account for the differ- 
ent degrees or modes of socialization. Once again, he thus dismisses the 
norm of truth and replaces it with a norm of congruence of a seman- 
tic or, more generally, linguistic nature. Regional prejudices or particular 
prejudices may overcome, without contradiction, the necessary differ- 
entiations introduced in every community (social classes, professional 
classes etc.). For, it is not the gaps as such which define "superstition, but, 
rather, the subversion of the order by which the particular maxims of 
the different ‘states’ remain subordinate to justice or to the natural law of 
philanthropy. It is precisely when a particular prejudice contradicts this 
natural law and lays claim to an authority which has no need of common 
notions that it is transformed into superstition. Far from identifying one 
with the other, Toland suggests defining superstition as a perversion of 
naive faith or prejudice. This is the reason why, at the very foundations 
of superstition, we find an appeal to a truth which has no need for the 
mediation through common notions—that is, no need for the natural 
self-evidence upon which the order of human meanings relies. If the sim- 
plicity of the evangelical message can be the guarantor of its own truth, it 
is, according to the author of Christianity Not Mysterious, because revela- 
tion merely reproduces a morality in conformity with reason, i.e. with the 
moral rules of conduct which follow from the nature of man. Its source 
may be supernatural, but its ‘truth’ is human and common.“ Conversely, 


14 Christianity Not Mysterious expressly defends this sole thesis: the very idea of 
religious revelation assumes that God has spoken the language of men, i.e. the language 
of common notions. The thesis is not grounded in any philosophical rationalism (as in 
Lodewijk Meyer), but on a philological and critical rationalism: that of the Arminian 
exegesis put forth previously by Jean Le Clerc (after some hesitation), and subsequently 
taken up by Locke. Leibniz agrees for a large part with its premises, in particular in 
his exchanges with Paul Pellisson-Fontanier and Bishop Bossuet. In July 1696, Leibniz 
wrote to Thomas Burnet about the theological discussions taking place in England: “As 
for the deism which the clergy in England is accused of in an unknown book, please God, 
that everyone were at least a deist, that is to say, thoroughly persuaded that everything 
is governed by sovereign reason!" (Philosophischen Schriften, ed. C.I. Gerhardt, Berlin, 
1875-1890, III, p. 180). Leibniz will later make a very spiritual appeal to the arrival in 
Europe of ‘Chinese missionaries. After a first occurrence in the Novissima sinica in 1697, 
we often find this amusing line of thought: ^I have said it and I shall say it again: we 
send missionaries to the Indies to preach of the revealed religion. That is all very fine. 
But it seems that we would be in need that the Chinese send us some missionaries too to 
teach us the natural religion which we have almost lost" (Leibniz to Sophie, 10 September 
1697, Textes inédits daprés les manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Hanovre, éd. G. Grua, 
Paris, PUE, 1948, pp. 206-207; cf. Sämliche Schriften und Briefe, ed. of the Akademie 
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imposture and superstition claim, in the name of a particular grace, to 
manage without this mediation through nature in order to hallow their 
paradoxical conceptions and barbarisms. 

Toland's position is not particularly original: it is grounded in the tra- 
ditional humanistic texts of Erasmus, defender of a philosophia Christi 
suited to the simple people, in opposition to the barbarous theology of 
the scholastics. Toland is obviously also very close to Bruno, who calls 
out for a common language. The anti-religious undertones of this nat- 
uralism are often underlined and rightly so. But it has not been suffi- 
ciently noticed that his appeal to nature—albeit not without a certain 
ambiguity— grounds the classical thesis of a ‘natural religion’ on a notion 
of the unattainability of truth and on an anti-Augustinian philosophy 
of language. It is with reference to this type of naturalism that Toland 
always carefully distinguishes between the religious space proper, on the 
one hand, and the subversion of it on the other. In this context, super- 
stition is primarily a theoretical presumption, which has its origin in the 
stigmatization of the folly of the world and of the order of values brought 
forward by common language, all in the name of a divine truth. Toland 
does not agree with Bruno when it comes to the latter’s denunciation of 
Paul. For Toland notes that the folly of which Paul speaks refers primar- 
ily to the religion of the scribes and the theologians, i.e. to the ‘mysteries’ 
which disfigure popular piety and finally the social link itself, insofar as 
it is grounded in original philanthropy. 


The question of tolerance is at the heart of the concept of natural reli- 
gion. The prejudices referred to in Letter I relate to the common notions 
of reason just as dialects and jargons relate to common language. Their 
meaning is established according to the fundamental ethical rules which 
they cannot contradict without being themselves emptied of their mean- 
ing. This implies that beliefs in their plurality, to the extent that none of 
them are given any illusory priority, meet and communicate in virtue of 
their common reference to the reasonable rules of conduct which define 


der Wissenschaften, Darmstadt-Berlin, Akademische- Verlag, I, 14, pp. 72-73). He writes 
again in 1709: “I am persuaded that religion must have nothing to do with what is 
contrary to reason, and that we must always give revelation a sense which rids it of 
all absurdity. We would need missionaries of reason in Europe to preach about natural 
religion, upon which revelation itself is founded and without which revelation will always 
be misinterpreted" (Letter from 1709, Die Werke von Leibniz, Ed. D. Klopp, Hanover 
1864-1884, vol. IX, pp. 300-301). The intention of Toland's Christianity Not Mysterious 
is analogous, although his rhetorical definition of reason seems to be quite different. 
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natural religion. The ‘particular prejudices relative to the various reli- 
gious denominations—which are analogous to the positive laws as well 
as to the tacit rules governing the different segments of the social world— 
must be compatible within one and the same civil order, since the hori- 
zon of every belief remains Ciceronian reason, which is at the founda- 
tion of any social link. The thesis of a natural religion generalizes and 
naturalizes the principles of Christian tolerance, which was commonly 
defended at the time. According to Toland, it is human identity, and not 
only the Christian community, which guarantees religious tolerance by 
right of law. But it is obviously also because the ‘naked truth’ of the abso- 
lute never can be rationally apprehended and, therefore, remains inac- 
cessible. 

The originality of Toland’s position here is not only that he radical- 
izes the reference to common notions, but also that he recognizes that 
the diversity of beliefs and practices, by analogy with the plurality of 
dialects, is both necessary and irreducible, since it is the result of the 
very socialization of the subject. Such socialization is always ‘plurivo- 
cal or ‘pluri-dimensional (through nannies, schools, professions, reli- 
gions and so forth.) It thus allows for different rules of conduct to coexist 
within one and the same individual. These multiple rules that each and 
any individual must face, produce or lead to a plurality of social roles that 
the individual can play, successively as well as simultaneously. This soci- 
ology is crucial for Toland's defense of 'occasional conformity' as well as 
his pantheistic indifference.'? Social and psychological continuity is only 
possible if the human order of values, thus unified under the generic des- 
ignation of ‘prejudice’ is set free from the absolute norm of truth. For 
this reason, natural religion itself must be considered as immanent in the 
system of moral meanings which ground it. This is the meaning of the 
distinction between natural law and positive law, which implies a hier- 
archy, but no discontinuity. In this respect, Toland's naturalism leaves 
nothing behind. Here, he honors religion only by denying all its claims 
to truth. 

Such is the meaning of the figure of the ‘Adeisidaemon, the man with- 
out superstition, that Toland creates for his Clito (1700), and that he will 


15 After 1702 and the polemics launched by Henry Sacheverell, all Toland's writings 
are marked by the debate concerning the notion of occasional conformity. On the 
relations between occasional conformity, pantheism and Toland's original discussion of 
the juridical notion of a ‘person, see T. Dagron, “Tolérance et conformité occasionnelle” 
in N. Weill (ed.), L'Esprit des Lumières est-il perdu?, Rennes: Presses Universitaires de 
Rennes 2007, pp. 27-41. 
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cast in the role of Titius Livius in 1708-1709. To be freed from supersti- 
tion is to give up the norm of truth and recognize the irreducibility of the 
religious and of ‘prejudices’ in their multiplicity. As Toland writes in 1705 
in his Socinianism Truly Stated, one can only ‘despair of uniformity’! 
while being the spectator of the multiplicity of beliefs and opinions which 
demonstrates the power of human nature rather than the power of error. 
In this text, Toland introduces the term ‘pantheism without retaining the 
metaphysical meaning that Raphson gave to it in the De spatio reali (Lon- 
don 1697). 

Thus the ‘pantheist’ is not ‘without religion’: he is distinct from the 
atheist insofar as he recognizes the irreducibility of prejudices. In their 
own way, both the atheist and the superstitious man reject this media- 
tion through nature, i.e. through the order of moral meanings which are 
at the very basis of ‘natural religion. Instead, the pantheist appeals to a 
truth which aims to dethrone all beliefs, be they impostures or legitimate 
prejudices. Toland' criticism is here evidently very ambiguous, as is the 
concept of ‘natural religion. He may grant, as Bayle does, that an athe- 
ist may act virtuously on the basis of the sole consideration of personal 
usefulness. Nonetheless, Toland rejects atheism because of the essentially 
religious nature of the social link which relies on the ‘link of conscious- 
ness’ (vinculum conscientiae). Against the author of the Pensées diverses 
sur la comète, he rejects the idea of a community of atheists in order to 
make the pantheistic ‘sodality a community free of superstition, which 
unites the series of doctrines only to the classical principle of philan- 
thropy; doctrines which actually are affiliated to the loci communes, the 
'common places' of the natural usage of language. 


I have tried to provide here an account of the continuum (inspired by 
Plutarch) which places superstition, atheism and (true) religion on one 
and the same level. This continuum relies on the thesis of the inaccessi- 
bility of the truth. It is the basic theme underlying the doctrine of prej- 
udices and meaning in the first Letter to Serena. ‘Religion or ‘natural 
law' can only be defined from a rhetorical point of view and not from 
a philosophical one. It can only be defined through the order of common 


16 [n Socinianism Truly Stated (London 1705), Toland introduces himself in the fol- 
lowing manner: “I, who despair of any Uniformity in Men's Opinion or Practices (which 
I hold to be impossible) must needs be pleasd with examining the Grounds of those 
Notions, and the Springs of those Actions, which though I cannot help or prevent, yet 
give me a further Knowledge of Human Nature? 
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meanings which enable the communication of jargons or particular prej- 
udices. Superstition reverses this order, establishing its own ‘mysteries’ as 
absolute truth. But the atheist does the same thing, insofar as he claims 
to extract himself from this social continuum which defines the use of 
signs. It is this pretension which makes him comparable to the supersti- 
tious, both on the theoretical and the practical level. It is amongst them 
that most of the impostors and the false zealots will be recruited. 

If the order of common notions defines a continuum, it is because it 
is denied any immediate access to absolute truth or to the divine. There 
is a continuum because no maxim can claim to have the truth value of 
a divine law. This is the reason why natural religion—without however 
being liberated from the truth norm it participates in— cannot escape the 
level of meanings, that is to say the contingencies of common speech. 

‘Pantheism, by definition, maintains this link to the absolute, far from 
undoing the order which connects the human level and the order of truth: 
truth or the divine is here ‘in all things, but in an infinity of different and 
irreducible ways. The Pantheisticon provides the theoretical matrix of this 
paradox by means of a doctrine of participation of which the aim is to 
reflect the distance between a principle and the items of which it is the 
principle, between the order of truth and the order of human meanings. 
‘Pantheism does not dissolve the divine into Nature, nor does it separate 
the continuum from the norm of truth. The thesis that the absolute is 'in 
all things grounds on the contrary the dignity of the order of common 
meanings, whilst rejecting the pretension of the individual to establish 
himself as the exclusive norm of truth. Such was the Platonic thesis that 
Plutarch held. For Toland, such a hypothesis grounds a religion *without 
superstition, and the principles of philanthropy and tolerance. 


G.W. LEIBNIZ: MODERATION AND CENSORSHIP 


MOGENS LÆRKE 


Introduction! 


According to André Robinet, “the liberty of opinion, the liberty of con- 
science, in a word, the liberty to philosophize, mark the totality of Leib- 
nizs works and actions”? There are passages in Leibniz’s texts which 
could seem to speak quite clearly in favor of Robinets interpretation. For 
example, he wrote the following in two letters to Bartholomew des Bosses 
from 1707 concerning the persecutions of Jansenists in France: "Even ifI 
do not approve of the main views of an author, I should like to have con- 
ceded to the learned [...] the freedom of philosophizing [philosophandi 
libertatem], which inspires competition and arouses intellects" and “it 
is extremely harmful that freedom of thinking [sentiendi libertatem] be 
restrained from day to day within unnecessary limits? In certain par- 
ticular cases, Leibniz was strongly opposed to censorship, for instance in 
relation to the condemnation of Copernicus and Galileo. Thus, during his 
travels to Italy in the late 1690s, the German philosopher condemned the 
actions taken by the Roman Catholic Church against the astronomers. 
As he wrote to Antonio Magliabecchi, in October 1699: "When I was in 


! This paper was prepared for publication by means ofa post-doctoral fellowship from 
the Israel Science Foundation in 2007 (Grant no. 81/05. Project: "Leibniz against Locke,’ 
Dir. M. Dascal). I thank Daniel Cook for correcting the English language. I use the follow- 
ing abbreviations: A = Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. Sámtliche Schriften und Briefe, Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag 1923— [?]. NB: the abbreviation A II- 1? refers to the new, improved edi- 
tion ofthe volume A II-1; GP - Die philosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leib- 
niz, ed. C.I. Gerhardt, Hildesheim/New York: Georg Olms Verlag 1978; Dutens = Opera 
Omnia, ed. L. Dutens, Genève: Fratres de Tournes 1768; Grua = Textes inédits daprès 
les manuscrits de la bibliothèque de Hanovre, ed. G. Grua, Paris: PUF 1948; Loemker = 
Philosophical Papers and Letters, trans. Leroy E. Loemker, Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publish- 
ing Company 1970. Unless otherwise indicated, the translations are my own. 

? Cf. A. Robinet, Le meilleur des mondes par la balance de l'Europe, Paris: PUF 1994, 
p. 234. 

3 G.W. Leibniz, The Leibniz-Des Bosses Correspondence, ed. B. Look and D. Ruther- 
ford, New Haven: Yale UP 2007, p. 93, p. 95. 
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Rome, I encouraged certain distinguished men with authority, that they 
might favor philosophical freedom [libertati philosophice] in [relation 
to] questions of no great danger [...].* 

There is, however, no general consensus about Leibniz’s position when 
it came to censorship and liberty of expression. Thus, Jonathan Israel 
writes in his Radical Enlightenment: 


Leibniz, for instance, had no doubt the escalation in publishing needed 
careful watching and regulation. He considered publishers and booksellers 
little more than unscrupulous businessmen keen to profit from what- 
ever would sell, no matter how insidious or worthless. Forceful censor- 
ship was essential, in his opinion, if society was to be plied chiefly with 
‘useful books, that is, works apt to contribute positively to the physi- 
cal and spiritual well-being of mankind, a criterion designed to exclude 
a great deal, including radical philosophy. Leibniz was indeed fascinated 
by the possibilities of positive censorship, and during the 1660s he toyed 
with plans to publish a twice-yearly guide to new publications, listing 
the ‘good’ books and condemning the ‘bad. He remained a firm sup- 
porter of empire-wide censorship, and of the imperial Book Commis- 
sion which, indeed, he desired to see strengthened, and provided with 
catalogues of approved works, in the compiling of which he wished to 
participate. 


This account of Leibnizs active involvement in various institutions of 
censorship stands in stark contrast to Robinets remark quoted above. 
Israel's argument is largely based on Annegret Stein’s work on Leibnizs 
actual relations to the publishing business P But his point finds further 
textual evidence in some of Leibniz's explicit remarks about the limits of 
liberty of expression. For example, in a text published by Paul Schrecker, 
Leibniz states that ^when it comes to tolerance, one should not condemn 
too hastily, but one should not be negligent either when a doctrine is 
dangerous?" This short passage is a one ofthe rare passages where Leibniz 


4 Dutens V, p. 128. See also A. Robinet, G.W. Leibniz. Iter Italicum, Firenze: Leo 
S. Olschki Editore 1988, pp. 58-59, 96-118. 

> J. Israel, Radical Enlightenment. Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650-1750, 
Oxford and New York: Oxford UP 2001, p. 108. 

6 Cf. A. Stein, “Leibniz und der Buchhandel’, in Bücher und Bibliotheken im 17. 
Jahrhundert in Deutschland, Wolfenbiitteler Schriften zur Geschichte des Buchwesens, 
Hamburg: Hauswedell 1980, pp. 78-87; “G.W. Leibniz und der Buchhandel Archiv für 
Geschichte des Buchwesens 23 (1982), pp. 1189-1418. 

7 G.W. Leibniz, Lettres et fragments inédits sur les problémes philosophiques, théologi- 
ques, politiques de la réconciliation des doctrines protestantes, Ed. P. Schrecker, Paris: Félix 
Alcan 1934, p. 107. 
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employs the term ‘tolerance in the modern sense, closely connected 
to the question of liberty of expression.’ It makes it quite clear, that 
tolerance in this liberal sense was not a value in itself for Leibniz. In his 
view, some level of censorship was in order when it came to dangerous 
doctrines, regardless of the restrictions on the liberty of expression such 
repressive action entails. Leibniz expressed a similar opinion in a letter 
to Thomas Burnett: “[...] it is with good reason that one declares oneself 
against libertine and atheist books which are more dangerous than the 
Socinians, and prevents them from spreading”? These texts point towards 
interpreting Leibniz as being favorable to censorship. 

To my mind, there can be no doubt that Israel is closer to the mark than 
Robinet on this point. Leibniz's clearly held that the protection of moral- 
ity was a more pressing issue than the preservation of liberty: “It is with 
great reason that, all over Europe, people think about the improvement 
of mores, and I think that presently we should fear more what may come 
from libertinism than what may be contrary to freedom?” Leibniz was 
no advocate of libertas philosophandi in any strong sense. I am convinced, 
however, that Israel overstates Leibniz ‘fascination by the possibilities of 
positive censorship and that the regime of censorship that the Hanove- 
rian philosopher had in mind was more moderate and less restraining 
than Israel seems to suggest. 

In the following, I will argue that the key to understanding Leibnizs 
position concerning the limits of tolerance and the liberty of expression 
is the term ‘moderation’ (moderatio). As I have argued elsewhere, mod- 
eration is a central notion in Leibniz's theology and political philosophy. 
It is part and parcel of his conception of Christian charity (caritas).!! It is 
also tightly bound up with a certain conception of equity (equitas) which 
governs Leibniz's entire theory of justice." In this paper, I will point out 


8 When Leibniz did use the term "tolerance; he usually spoke only of the peaceful 
coexistence of several confessions. See for example A VI, v, p. 11; Grua, p. 190. 
? GP III, p. 319. 

10 Dutens VI, p. 268. 

11 Cf. M. Lærke, “The Golden Rule: Charitas/Prudentia. Aspects of G.W. Leibniz's 
Method for Religious Controversy; in M. Dascal (ed.), The Practice of Reason: Leibniz and 
his Controversies, Amsterdam/Philadelphia: John Benjamin, [forthcoming]. "Apology for 
a Credo Maximum. On Three Basic Rules in Leibnizs Method of Religious Controversy? 
in M. Dascal (ed.), Leibniz: What Kind of Rationalist?, Dordrecht: Springer 2008, 397- 
407; Leibniz lecteur de Spinoza. La genése d'une opposition complexe, Paris: Honoré 
Champion 2008, Part II, sect. 2.6, 4.10. 

2 Cf. M. Lærke, Leibniz lecteur de Spinoza, Part II, sect. 3.7. 
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how this notion also plays a crucial role in his discussions of liberty of 
expression and censorship.!* 

The importance of the ideal of moderation can be felt both on the side 
of the censor and that of the censoree. Thus, in section 2, the censoree 
side of the censor-censoree relation will be considered. I outline Leibniz’s 
stance in relation to a series of doctrines or currents in seventeenth 
century thought which were all considered to be ‘dangerous’ and thus 
candidates for censorship. I will argue that the one common feature of 
all these doctrines is a certain lack of moderation. In section 3, I turn to 
the other side of the censor-censoree relation and examine more closely 
what Leibniz had to say about legitimate or useful censorship. It will be 
shown how, according to Leibniz, each candidate for censorship must 
be considered according to a series of pragmatic principles which allow 
for determining whether a ban would be justified and serve its purpose. I 
will argue that Leibniz was not against censorship, but remained opposed 
to excessive censorship and abuse of the ‘way of authority, and that he 
therefore was a partisan of moderate censorship. 


The Candidates: Atheism, Naturalism, 
Libertinism, Socinianism, Enthusiasm 


Leibniz believed that only opinions that had a direct impact on morality 
and society should be candidates for censorship: ^I have no objections 
against refuting authors whose opinions are dangerous, but I do not 
know whether it is suitable to establish a sort of inquisition against 
them, when their false opinions have no influence on morality"! But 
"one has the right to take precautions against bad doctrines which have 


13 The importance of Leibniz notion of moderation in connection with discussions 
about "tolerance" has also been stressed by Marcelo Dascal (cf. "Introductory Essay; 
in G.W. Leibniz, The Art of Controversies, ed. M. Dascal, Dordrecht: Springer 2006, 
pp. xxvii-xxviii) According to Dascal, moderation, understood as "talking without 
condemning,’ consists in an attitude in controversy that allows for the “passionless 
confrontation of reasons" (ibid., p. xxvii). Thus, “moderation is required for it clears the 
ground for a dispassionate consideration of the arguments involved" (ibid., p. xxviii). lam 
not convinced that moderation in Leibniz's sense can be considered such a “passionless” 
attitude. Rather, we are talking about a rationally regulated balance of affects, which 
insures that opinions are defended with a just measure of passion, with neither negligence 
nor excessive zeal (on moderation as a principle of proportionality, see also my conclusion 
below.) 

14 GP III, p. 221. 
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an influence on morality and on the practice of piety”! The restriction 
of censorship to such opinions explains Leibniz's strong opposition to 
the trials against of Copernicus and Galileo. He did not object to the 
repressive course of action taken by the Roman Catholic Church because 
he believed the new astronomical theories to be true. This might have 
been the case, but itis irrelevant here. But Leibniz estimated that scientific 
controversies concerning the systema terrae motae were of very little 
danger (minime periculosa) to piety or morality, because the belief (or 
disbelief) in such theories did not directly affect any of the practical 
dogmas of religion or any ofthe fundamental rules of morality grounded 
in natural law. Whether the earth moves or not, we are still required by 
both religion and natural law to be charitable, pious, and just. 

There were, however, a range of opinions, sects and movements that 
Leibniz indeed did consider to be dangerous to society. He also acknowl- 
edged that the spreading of such opinions and sects was difficult to con- 
tain. In a letter to Arnauld from November 1671, he expressed his fear 
that “impiety spreads everywhere" and that atheist opinion “surrepti- 
tiously takes over" peoples minds." Indeed, dangerous opinions “are 
inserted in popular books and set everything up for the general revolu- 
tion that threatens Europe” !# The ‘general revolution’ that Leibniz refers 
to in these passages is not unlike the ‘dissolution of everything that Locke 
speaks about in the first Letter Concerning Toleration in order to justify 
his exclusion of atheists from toleration.!° Both for Locke and for Leib- 
niz, the concern for the conservation of peace explains their reticence to 
recommend complete liberty of expression. The possible rise of anarchy 
was a danger which, in their view, justified censorship and the exclusion 
of certain opinions. 


Atheism 


The first and most prominent candidate for censorship was, of course, 
atheism. Thus, in a text from 1670 entitled Securitas publica, Leibniz 
complained about all the “atheism coming in from abroad [einreissen- 
den Atheismus]” which corrupted the German youth and slowly ruined 


15 Leibniz, Nouveaux essais sur lentendement humain, IV, xvi, $ 4. 

16 Cf. Dutens V, p. 128. 

17 Cf. A L3, p. 572; Grua, p. 156; A II-1, p. 171. 

18 Cf. Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, IV, xvi, $ 4. 

19 Cf. J. Locke, Two Treatises of Government and A Letter Concerning Toleration, Ed. 
I. Shapiro, New Haven and London: Yale UP, p. 246. 
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religion.” There can be no doubt that Leibniz thought it crucial to curb 
atheism: “[...] it is indeed true that we should now apply ourselves much 
more to fight against atheism and deism than to fight against heresy?! 

But what characterizes an atheist? For Leibniz, it is not simply the 
denial of God's existence. It is also the rejection of providence and of 
those beliefs which oblige us to live according to God's commandments. 
According to Leibniz, speculative atheism can be identified by means of 
two main criteria: first, the denial of a good and wise God who governs 
the world, i.e. the negation of divine providence; second, the denial of 
immortality, with the direct implication that we will not be punished or 
rewarded for our actions in the afterlife.?? 

Such speculative atheism may lead to practical atheism, i.e. the con- 
scious disobedience of divine and natural law: 


[...] the doctrine of providence is useless if the immortality of the soul 
is taken away, and it does not have any more force of obligation than 
Epicurus' gods, which lack providence. Therefore, if God had not inscribed 
the principles in us, from which we might recognize our immortality, 
natural theology becomes vain, and is worth nothing against practical 
atheism.” 


By such ‘practicaľ atheism, Leibniz refers first and foremost to what 
he vaguely calls “libertine lifestyles, the corruption of morality and the 
adoption of the attitude commonly designated as indifferentismus, that is 
to say, a behavior characterized by the exclusive search for pleasure and 
the satisfaction of desires. In his view, such conduct is partly produced 
by the absence of the threat of punishment. 

Leibniz was mostly concerned about the excessive use of violence 
for personal motives that practical atheism might produce. Thus, in 
the Nouveaux Essais, he discusses Molières Dom Juan to illustrate how 
certain corrupt conceptions of morality going under the name of ‘honor 
might serve to justify bloodshed: 


For them, the mark of the gentleman [l'honnéte homme] and the honest 
man [l'homme honnête] is to do nothing demeaning in their sense of the 
term. And if for the sake of grandeur, or by a mere whim, someone would 
shed a sea of blood, and if he overturned everything, this would be of no 


20 Cf. A IV-1, pp. 133-134. 

?! Grua, p. 196. 

2 Cf Grua, pp. 740-741: "Atheus est qui non agnoscit Rectorem sapientem et poten- 
tem praemia bonis et pæna malis statuentem ultra mortem. Itaque qui negat immortali- 
tatem anime, is Atheus est? 

3 GP VIL p. 511. 
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importance and the Herostratos of the Ancients or the Don Juan in Le 
Festin de Pierre would still pass for heroes.?* 


Leibniz was very little concerned with deviant sexual behavior often asso- 
ciated with practical atheism and indifferentismus, such as homosexual- 
ity or adultery. He did, however, take some interest in the question of 
polygamy. This is not surprising. Polygamy was a current practice among 
Anabaptists, and it had been commented upon by many theologians that 
Leibniz was well acquainted with, such as Bullinger, Calvin and Zwingli. 
It was generally denounced as a ‘libertine practice.” In his Examen Reli- 
gionis Christianae, Leibniz condemned polygamy while still arguing that 
the practice of polygamy among certain pagan people, such as the Chi- 
nese, should not be an obstacle to their admission to the Church of Christ. 
There should be room for some tolerance on this point." 


Naturalism 


When Leibniz spoke about the upsurge of ‘atheism; he was also referring 
to the success of new philosophical doctrines that he considered to be 
too ‘naturalistic. Thus, he writes to Arnauld in 1671, “it is to be feared 


that the last heresy will be, if not atheism, at least publicly professed 


naturalism [naturalismus publicatus]” In his Confessio Naturae Contra 


Atheistas from 1668, he criticizes the "naturalist" doctrines which try 
"to explain natural phenomena, that is to say those which appear in 
bodies, without assuming God or taking him into their reasoning”?# In 
this early text, Leibniz points to the philosophy of Hobbes as the best 


24 Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, IV, xvi, $ 4. 

25 Polygamy was introduced in the Radical Reformation mainly among the Anabap- 
tists by John of Leiden and Bernardino Ochino. On polygamy among Anabaptists, see 
G.H. Willams, The Radical Reformation, Westminster Press: Philadelphia 1962, pp. 372, 
378, 511-513, and J. Marshall, John Locke, Toleration and Early Enlightenment Culture, 
New York: Cambridge UP 2006, pp. 244-253. 

26 See A VI-4, pp. 2444-2448. On this point, see also A VI-4, p. 539; A II-ı?, p. 858. 
In a text from 1675, Leibniz writes a short résumé of Johannes Leyser's Discursus de 
Polygamia (1673), a treatise which argues in favor of polygamy that he had heard about 
from Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus (cf. A VI-3, 381-382). The Raisonnements 
nouveaux sur la vie humaine from around 1680 also contains some reflections on the 
utility ofpolygamy: “La polygamie nest pas un remede propre à la multiplication, si ce nest 
qu'il y ait un pays où le nombre des femmes fût bien plus grand que celuy des hommes, 
ce qui ne se trouve peutestre pas en Europe" (A VI-3, 467). 

27 Cf. A IIT-12, p. 277. 

28 GP IV, p. 105, transl. Loemker, p. 110. 
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example.” Later, Spinozas philosophy also (and more unequivocally) 
became a paradigmatic case of 'naturalism: 

According to Leibniz, the danger of naturalism is intimately linked to 
the abuse of the new natural sciences: ^We should not allow our mod- 
ern [philosophers], in order to embellish particular physics, to destroy 
metaphysics and overturn morality and theology as some of their opin- 
ions seem to lead to”*° In his 1671 Letter to Arnauld, Leibniz explains in 
general terms exactly how this deplorable intellectual mechanism works: 

[...] nothing confirms atheism better, or at least the rising naturalism, and 
undermines the foundations of the already wavering faith in the Christian 
religion of many great, but bad men, than to show, on the one hand, that 
the mysteries of faith have always been believed by the Christians and, on 
the other, that exact demonstrations of right reason have convinced them 
that they are mere trifles.?! 


Leibniz is here primarily speaking of the dogmas of revealed religion 
such as the Eucharist or the Trinity.” But it is not only the dogmas and 
mysteries of revelation that are threatened. The naturalists "proclaimed, 
as if rejoicing prematurely at their security, that they could find neither 
God nor the immortality of the soul by natural reason [...]?# The two 
dogmas in question here belong to natural theology. But when naturalism 
goes as far as contesting principles like the immortality of the soul or 
the divine principles of natural law, it directly imperils the securitas 
publica, for these are the dogmas which establish the fundamental rules 
of morality and piety (such as the dogma of charity) and incite us to live 
according to these rules (such as the conviction that we will be rewarded 
in the afterlife for being charitable.) 


Libertinism 


Another instance of a dangerous movement is ‘libertinism. As with nat- 
uralism, the category of libertinism partly overlaps that of atheism. Thus, 
in his Ermahnung an die Teutsche, ihren Verstand und Sprache besser 
zu üben from 1679, Leibniz complains about all the Klugdünckende in 
Germany—a term which must probably be understood as a German 
rendering ofthe French expression esprits forts, i.e. those whom we today 


> Ibid. 

30 A VI-4, p. 1481. 

91 A II-12, p. 277. 

32 See for example: A II-1, pp. 172, 532; À VI-4, pp. 2421-2422; GP IV, p. 345. 
33 GP IV, p. 105, transl. Loemker, p. 110. 
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call ‘erudite libertines.** Leibniz notes that “their highflying understand- 
ing has reached the point, where they take religion to be nothing but a 
bridle for the populace [Zaum des Pöbels] and liberty for a mere imagi- 
nation of the simpleminded”# Similar to the conspiracy of atheism, lib- 
ertinism represents for Leibniz a subterranean movement slowly taking 
over public opinion: "[...] these ways of reasoning slowly take over even 
the most enlightened minds, because they imperceptibly flatter peoples 
pride and their natural inclination towards libertinism?*$ 

According to Leibniz, the libertines are characterized by a series of 
common conceptions, such as the belief in a world soul, the adoption 
of the theory of a double truth, and a certain type of fatalism closely 
related to moral indifference.?7 But he primarily identifies libertinism as 
a certain type of rampant skepticism applied to religious matters. Hence 
the use of formulas such as ‘scepticismus et per consequens libertinis- 
mus "D In a similar vein, Leibniz declares that “skepticism is the source 
of lack of belief and attachment to spiritual things that I have noticed in 
worldly people??? In short, libertinism stems from excessive or immod- 
erate doubt, especially about religious matters. 

The most prominent thinkers associated by Leibniz with this school of 
dangerous doctrines are Jean Bodin, dubbed libertine mainly because of 
his Colloquium Heptaplomeres; certain Italian Averroists, mainly Pietro 
Pomponazzi and Gaspard Contarini; French esprits forts such as Gabriel 
Naudé and François La Mothe Le Vayer; the martyr ofthe atheists, Guilio 
Cesare Vanini, burned at the stake for heresy in 1619; and, finally, the 
author of the anonymous Traité des trois imposteurs.* But Leibniz also 
believed that Descartes method of hyperbolic doubt lent itselfto libertine 
skepticism. Thus, when Leibniz in his letter to Arnauld from 1671 tries to 
explain how atheism had managed to make such spectacular progress, he 
writes that the new philosophers “will not put forward anything except 


# Following René Pintard's classic study first published in 1943, Le Libertinage érudit 
dans la première moitié du XVIIe siècle, Genève and Paris: Slatkine Reprints 2000. 

35 A IV-3, p. 800. 

36 A VI-4, p. 2242. 

77 For details, see my “Leibniz et le libertinage: quatre functions théoriques” in P.- 
E Moreau and A. McKenna (eds.), Libertinage et philosophie au XVIIe siècle 11 (2009), 
[forthcoming]. 

38 A IV-4, p. 23. 

# A VI-4, pp. 2256-2257. 

40 For details, see my "Les sept foyers du libertinage selon G.W. Leibniz,’ in La Lettre 
Clandestine 15 (2007), pp. 269-297. 
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what they can perceive clearly and distinctly?“ The method that Leib- 
niz refers to is clearly Cartesian. Similarly, in a discussion of Cartesian 
philosophy from the mid 16805, Leibniz argues that "the advice to put 
everything into doubt, and even to reject as false all that can be doubted 
[...] is not necessary for discovering the truth and can be subject to great 
abuse"? Finally, in his Recommandation pour instituer la science générale 
from 1686, Leibniz writes: “[...] I do not think that one should recom- 
mend people to doubt about everything, for even though this expres- 
sion may receive a favorable interpretation, it appears to me that people 
understand it differently and it may be subject to bad use, as experience 


has shown abundantly’? 


Socinianism 


The Socinians were a radical Christian sect which originated in sixteenth- 
century Rakow. After their expulsion from Poland in 1658, the Socini- 
ans spread to most of northern Europe, in particular Holland and Eng- 
land. They were often associated with the Arians, an ancient heretic 
sect, because of their anti-Trinitarianism and rejection of the divinity 
of Christ. Strongly scripturalist at the outset, Socinianism subsequently 
developed in the direction of a rationalist theology, best represented by 
Andrej Wissowaty's Religio Rationalis (1685). Pierre Bayles descriptions 
of the ungovernable diffusion of Arian opinions in the Dictionnaire his- 
torique et critique (1697, 1702?) illustrates the exceptional status of the 
Socinians in the Republic of Letters.“ In the seventeenth century, the 
figure of the 'Socinian represented the possible danger of religious anar- 
chy and the destruction of revealed theology. Furthermore, the charge of 
‘Socinianism was in many ways the ‘killing argument of the time, i.e. the 
point where the possibility of intervention and censorship by the author- 
ities became a serious threat.“ 


4 Cf. A II-12, p. 277. 

2 A VI-4, p. 1482. 

55 A VI-4, p. 703. 

^ Cf. P. Bayle, art. "Socin; in Dictionnaire historique et critique. Reprint of the Paris 
Edition from 1820-1824, Genève: Slatkine Reprints 1969, Vol. XIII, pp. 345-371. 

5 [borrow the notion of a “killing argument" from a letter from Molyneux to Locke 
about Peter Browne’s refutation of John Toland's Christianity not Mysterious. Molyneux 
reproached the author for "upon severall Occasions calling in the Aid of the Civil 
Magistrate, and delivering Mr Toland to secular Punishment. This is indeed a killing 
argument, but some will be apt to say, that where the strength of his Reason faild 
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We might expect a sincere Lutheran such as Leibniz to join the choir 
of anti-Socinians. And he certainly did this, from very early on until 
the end of his life. But he was more cautious than most of his contem- 
poraries about condemning the Socinians. He explicitly stated that he 
considered the atheists and libertines to be “more dangerous than the 
Socinians”# He also insisted that “even if I am very far from endorsing 
the opinions of the Socinians, I do not think that it is just to treat them 
like criminals" Leibniz admitted to the danger of certain Socinian opin- 
ions, but he seemed to consider the Polish Brotherhood more as a sect of 
misguided but sincere Christians than as a movement directly opposed 
to Christianity.“® 

Furthermore, contrary to what Jonathan Israel has argued in a recent 
article,” Leibniz acknowledged that certain Socinians were not igno- 
ramuses, but able theologians. Thus, in the Nova Methodus Discendae 
Docendaeque Jurisprudentiae from 1667, he expresses some admiration 
for Fausto Sozzini who had made so good use of his juridical knowledge 
that he had developed a theology sufficiently strong to require someone 
like Hugo Grotius to refute it.” And when bragging about his own erudi- 
tion in his 1671 letter to Arnauld, he notes: "I have not avoided the sub- 
tleties of the Socinians either: nobody surpasses them in what is good, 
nobody surpasses them in what is bad?! 

Leibniz undertook a refutation of the Socinians very early, although 
he never completed it. Around 1669-1670, his protector in Mainz, Baron 
von Boineburg, was engaged in a correspondence with one of the most 
prominent members of the Polish Brotherhood, namely Fausto Sozzini's 
grandson, Andrej Wissowaty. Leibniz had access to this correspondence, 
and wrote on this occasion a series of comments on Wissowaty and 
on another Socinian, Daniel Zwicker. These texts were probably written 
in preparation for a chapter of his Demonstrationes Catholicae, which, 


him, there he flys to the strength of the Sword" (J. Locke, Selected Correspondence, ed. 
M. Goldie, Oxford: Oxford UP 2002, p. 249). 

4 GP III, p. 319. 

? GP IIL, p. 221. 

48 For an analysis of Socinianism by Leibniz, see his letter to Mathurin Veyssière de la 
Croze from 1706, in Dutens V, pp. 479-484. 

^ Cf. J. Israel, “Unité et diversité des Lumières radicals. Typologie de ses intellectuels 
et de ses racines culturelles” in C. Secrétan, T. Dagron and L. Bove (eds.), Quest-ce que les 
Lumiéres "radicales"? Libertinage, athéisme et spinozisme dans le tournant philosophique 
de lage classique, Paris: Editions Amsterdam 2007, p. 42. 

50 Cf. A VI-1, p. 295. 

91 A II-1, p. 176. 
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according to the prospectus that Leibniz wrote for this grand (but never 
completed) project, should contain a refutation of the Socinians.”? 

The threat that Leibniz saw in Socinianism was mainly related to 
revealed theology. More precisely, Leibniz thought that the Socinians 
theology represented a danger to two fundamental Christian teachings: 
The Incarnation of Christ and the Trinity. In Leibnizs own view, there are 
mysteries of faith which surpass human understanding but that we must 
presume true as long as we cannot prove that they entail some manifest 
logical contradiction.” Leibniz believed that the Socinians violated this 
legitimate presumption in favor of revealed mysteries by their excessive 
rationalism: “Socinians are too quick to reject everything which does not 
conform to the order of nature, even when they cannot prove the absolute 


impossibility of this?** 


Enthusiasm 


We should finally mention enthusiasm, a heading under which can be 
grouped the persons or sects whose convictions were based on illumi- 
nations or visions that they claimed came directly from God. The des- 
ignation was almost exclusively used by adversaries or critics of enthu- 
siasm, for example in Friedrich Spanheims Diatriba Historica de Orig- 
ine, Progressu, et Sectis Anabaptistarum (1645), Henry Mores Enthusias- 
mus Triumphatus (1662) or Shaftesbury's Letter Concerning Enthusiasm 
(1708). Enthusiasm included dissident sects such as the Millenarians, the 
Anabaptists and the Quakers.°° 

In the Nouveaux essais sur lentendement humain, part IV, chapter 19, 
Leibniz comments on Lockes critique of enthusiasm, a chapter that 
the English philosopher had added to the fourth edition of the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding from 1700. Lockes critique of 


52 Cf. A VI-1, pp. 495, 518-535; GP I, pp. 518-530. 

53 See in particular the “Discours préliminaire’ in Essais de Théodicée, GP VI, pp. 49- 
101. 

** Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, IV, xviii, $9. For an excellent work on Leibniz’s position 
on revealed theology and his refutation of the Socinians, see M.R. Antognazza, Leibniz in 
the Trinity and the Incarnation. Reason and Revelation in the Seventeenth Century, New 
Haven and London: Yale UP 2007. 

55 For a study of the various enthusiast sects, one can consult R.A. Knox’s classic 
study Enthusiasm. A Chapter in the History of Religion, Clarendon Press: Oxford 1957. 
For a remarkable study of the critiques of enthusiasm in the seventeenth century, see 
M. Heyd, “Be Sober and Reasonable." The Critique of Enthusiasm in the Seventeenth and 
Early Eighteenth Centuries, Leiden/New York/Kóln: E.]. Brill 1995. 
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enthusiasm is mainly epistemological. He considers the enthusiast' illu- 
minations and visions to be groundless knowledge.” Leibniz agrees with 
this analysis: “[...] why call light that which makes us see nothing?" 
He argues that "to wish to renounce reason in matters of religion is in my 
view an almost certain indication of a stubbornness close to enthusiasm, 
which in the worst cases is hypocrisy?” Like Locke, Leibniz does not 
absolutely deny that the enthusiasts divine revelations can be truthful. 
But he maintains that they are unverifiable and stresses the fact that the 
various enthusiasts revelations wildly diverge, something which makes 
their authenticity improbable: "Their disagreement does at least make it 
clear that their interior testimony would need some verification in order 
to be believed??? 

But, apart from being epistemologically dubious, Leibniz also believed 
that enthusiasm endangered public tranquility: "Ihere are some among 
them who seek to establish sects and even to create trouble: England 
has provided some strange proof of this.” In the Nouveaux essais, he 
explains how the prophecies by a certain Drabitius, subsequently pub- 
lished by Comenius in his Lux in Tenebris from 1657, had "contributed 
to disturbances in the hereditary lands of the Emperor?! It is clear that 
enthusiasts did represent some risk for Leibniz, mainly because of the 
danger of religious conflict which invariably accompanied the appear- 
ance of dissenting sects, but also because the enthusiasts' claim to direct 
divine revelation was a direct threat to the authority of the Church and 
the Government. As Michael Heyd argues, the rise of enthusiast sects 
in seventeenth century Europe was closely related to a crisis of author- 
ity. Thus, there was generally a "deep feeling that the enthusiasts spell 


56 Cf. J. Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Ed. P.H. Nidditch, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1979, IV, xix, pp. 697-706. For a recent discussion of Locke critique 
of enthusiasm, see N. Jolley, “Reason’s Dim Candle: Locke’s Critique of Enthusiasm’, in 
Ed. P. Anstey, The Philosophy of John Locke. New Perspectives, London and New York: 
Routledge 2003, pp. 179-191. 

57 Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, IV, xviii, $ 16. Leibniz’s critique of enthusiasm has been 
excellently analyzed by Daniel Cook in “Leibniz on Enthusiasm,” in A.P. Coudert, R.H. 
Popkin, and G.M. Weiner, Leibniz, Mysticism and Religion, Dordrecht/Boston/London: 
Kluwer 1998, pp. 107-135. 

58 A II-1, p. 532. 

5 Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, IV, xviii, $ 16. 

$9 Ibid. It is not quite clear exactly what events Leibniz is referring to. 

61 Ibid. According to Leibniz, Dragotius pushed Ragozky, Prince of Transylvania, to 
try to invade Poland. The enterprise completely failed and cost Ragozky both his army 
and his life. Dragotius was subsequently executed by the Emperor. 
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danger to the moral fabric of society.’ Like the image of atheism, the 
image of enthusiasm at the time was closely linked to frightful visions 
of the destruction of the ecclesiastical and political order, i.e. to pure 
anarchy.9 Like many others in the seventeenth century,™ Leibniz even 
saw an intrinsic link between enthusiasm, atheism and libertinism. He 
claimed for example that "the Enthusiasts have this in common with the 
libertines that they utter insults against reason” Here, he is clearly com- 
paring the enthusiasts reliance on the supernatural and their rejection of 
reason with libertine skepticism. Similarly, in his comments on Shaftes- 
burys Letter Concerning Enthusiasm, Leibniz noted that “our author is 
right to say that enthusiasm extends further than it is believed, and that 
there even exist fanatical atheists; for they can have empty imaginations 
and visions just as well as everybody else.” 


Conclusions on this section 


It is striking that Leibniz’s various accounts of these dangerous doctrines 
are all characterized by the accusation of lack of moderation. By lack of 
moderation is meant an excessive and exclusive affirmation of some par- 
ticular principle and virulent opposition to principles defended by oth- 
ers. Leibniz also calls this attitude ‘abuse’ and ‘outrage’ notions which are 
tightly linked to his critique of sectarianism.” Thus, Leibniz finds abuse 
and outrage in some religious sects, like the Socinians’ excessive ratio- 
nalization of religion or, on the contrary, the enthusiasts’ rejection of rea- 
son and immoderate reliance on personal revelation. Similar patterns 
can be found in philosophy. Thus, "it is certain that the abuse [abus] of 


62 Heyd, “Be Sober and Reasonable’, p. 17. 

85 Cf. Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

9^ See for example Henry More, Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, Section 1 of the 1662 
edition, pp. 1-2: “Atheism and Enthusiasm, though they seem so extremely opposite one 
to another, yet in many things they do very nearly agree [...]. For the Atheist's pretence 
to wit and natural Reason [...] makes the Enthusiast secure that Reason is no guide to 
God: and the Enthusiast's boldly dictating the careless ravings of his own tumultuous 
Phansy for undeniable Principles of Divine knowledge, confirms the Atheist that the 
whole business of Religion and Notion of a God is nothing but a troublesome fit of over- 
curious Melancholy, See also Heyd, “Be Sober and Reasonable’, pp. 20-21, 93, 109-110, 
166-167, 166-169. 

$5 A I-10, p. 60. 

$6 Dutens V, p. 55. 

67 Cf. M. Lærke, "The Golden Rule: Charitas/Prudentia; passim. 

68 Leibniz, Nouveaus essais, IV, xviii, $ 9. 
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the new philosophy does much harm to piety.’ The skeptic libertines 
abuse and exaggerate philosophical doubt in order to undermine the 
belief in religion. The modern naturalists are guilty of abuse and exagger- 
ation, whether we are talking about the Cartesians’ hyperbolical doubt 
and dismissal of all previous philosophy or Hobbes’ use of mechanist 
principles in political philosophy. Also Spinoza’s dangerous naturalism 
was born from the ‘abuse’ of Descartes’ philosophy: “Spinoza begins 
where Descartes leaves off: in naturalism,” For this reason, Spinozism 
was dubbed an ‘outrageous Cartesianism.”! 


Leibniz and moderate censorship 


Insofar as they all represent doctrines that are immoderate or abusive in 
some sense or another, the various doctrines listed in the previous sec- 
tion are all possible candidates for repressive censorship. In any case, in 
the catalogue of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ books that Leibniz wanted to establish, 
most of the books falling into the above-mentioned categories would 
probably be entered under the latter heading. It is still the case, how- 
ever, that Leibniz didn’t recommend banning any of them categorically. 
Instead, he envisaged a complex conceptual apparatus involving a whole 
series of principles which, when combined and correlated, would allow 
estimating in each case which course of action to take in relation to some 
dangerous writing, sect or doctrine. These various principles and reasons 
for ‘moderating’ censorship will be the subject of the present section. 


Prefer refuting to banning 


In most cases, Leibniz maintained that scholarly refutation is the best 
means to counter dangerous doctrines: 


To vanquish the monster of atheism, one could only wish that all scholars 
would reunite their forces, and not allow the slow diffusion among them 
of this evil that may lead to nothing less than universal anarchy and the 
overthrowing of human society [Anarchium universalem atque eversionem 
Societas humanae].”? 


© A VI-4, p. 1480. 

70 Leibniz, “Comments on Spinozas Philosophy,’ in G.W. Leibniz, Philosophical Essays, 
Eds. R. Ariew and D. Garber, Indianapolis and Cambridge: Hackett 1989, p. 277. 

71 Leibniz, Essais de théodicée, § 393, GP VI, p. 350. 
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He also insisted that his own philosophical reflections should serve to 
combat “atheist, Socinians, naturalists, and skeptics??? He even believed 
to have earned some gratitude from the defenders of Christianity by 
having "proved many things" that could help to establish the dogmas 
of religion against the “atheism currently in progress?7^ Leibniz also 
strongly encouraged his various interlocutors to work at such tasks. For 
example, in letter to Jaquelot from 1706, he noted: “It is therefore my 
opinion that one can and that one must respond to the objection of 
libertines, atheists, infidels and heretics [...] and I highly esteem your 
design to defend faith against the objections that are drawn from modern 
philosophy"? Another instance: Leibniz was constantly on the lookout 
for a biblical scholar sufficiently proficient in Hebrew to refute Baruch de 
Spinozas scandalous Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.’® 

Leibniz believed that certain dangerous religious doctrines such as 
Socinianism could and should be dealt with within the ordinary frame- 
work of theological controversy. In these cases, there was no reason 
to have recourse to the ‘ways of rigor; i.e. bans and repressive cen- 
sorship, unless those espousing such doctrines should prove obstinate 
and impenetrable to arguments. As mentioned above, early on Leibniz 
planned a refutation of the Socinians in his grand work of controversy, 
the Demonstrationes Catholicae, and outlined refutations of specific ele- 
ments in the Socinian theology. The object was to convince straying 
Christians of the heretical nature of their particular opinions by the ‘ways 
of sweetness, i.e. compelling them to change their opinions through argu- 
ment and rhetoric. 

But Leibniz also believed that it would be useful to refute outright athe- 
ist writings and thus to confront the enemies of true religion in writing. 
In a letter from 1683 to Ludwig von Seckendorff, he explained that noth- 
ing would be more efficient to bring down the French esprits forts than 
to have capable men reveal their "superficial stupidity" with “wit, eru- 
dition and authority" Then the libertines would keep their mouths shut 
out of pure "shame of their own ignorance?" This argument immedi- 
ately brings to mind the Letter Concerning Enthusaism published later 
by Shaftesbury in 1708. In this work, the third Earl argued that the best 


75 A TI-1 p. 24. 

74 A II-12, p. 157. CE A I-1, p. 85. 

75 Grua, pp. 66-67. 

76 Cf. M. Lærke, “A la recherche d'un homme égal à Spinoza. G.W. Leibniz et la 
Demonstratio evangelica de Pierre-Daniel Huet,’ in XVIIe siècle 232 (2006), pp. 387-410. 

7 Cf. AI-3, p. 572. 
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weapon against dangerous doctrines such as enthusiasm would be mock- 
ery and ridicule, whereas repressive censorship should be avoided." 
According to Shaftesbury, ridicule could thus entirely replace censorship 
and complete liberty of expression be granted without danger. On this 
point, Leibniz did however remain more prudent than Lockes pupil. In 
his comments on the Letter Concerning Enthusiasm, he writes: 


It is a good remark which is made in $ 13, that constraint is the enemy 
of truth [...] but it is going too far when one says that in order to avoid 
that the mind becomes banned from the world, one must grant it complete 
freedom, even for the use of mockery. This cannot be, and should not 
be, the case for writings appearing in public concerning holy and revered 
things; one does not destroy the mind by preventing it from turning to 
evil.” 


It is quite clear from this passage that for Leibniz there are limits to 
the effectiveness of scholarly refutations or ridicule against dangerous 
writings. We can list at least two reasons for this. 

First, such refutations have to be solid. Leibniz entirely agreed with his 
Parisian friend Henri Justel that nothing advances a dangerous doctrine 
more than a bad refutation. As Justel writes, it is “useless to undertake 
the apology of the Christian religion, which must be strongly defended 
or not defended at all.’ Similarly, when speaking about the possibility 
of refuting Spinozas Tractatus theologico-politicus, Leibniz insisted that 
any such refutation had to be “more erudite and solid than vehement 
and acrid (for such a style makes even the best causes suspect); ?! and 
that it had to be accomplished by “a man equal to Spinoza in erudition 
but his superior when it comes to respect for Christianity"? Similarly, he 
wrote to Thomas Burnett that he “has much esteem for books against the 
Socinians and in favor of the truth of religion, when they are solid?#* 

Second, refutations are only an efficient means to oppose individuals 
who have a conscience. Thus, in a letter to Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfals, 
where Leibniz clearly defended every mans right to say what he believes 
to be true, he still maintains that there are exceptions: 


78 Cf. Shaftesbury, A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm, London 1708, pp. 13-14. See also 
Heyd, “Be Sober and Reasonable’, pp. 211-227. 

7 Cf. Dutens V, p. 50. 

80 A I-2, p. 247. 

81 A II-1, p. 208. 

82 A 1-1, p. 148. 

83 GP III, p. 187. 
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[...] it is against natural right to punish somebody because he holds an 
opinion whatever it might be, but [he should be punished] for actions only, 
nam errantis poena est doceri. I don't even think that one has the right to 
punish somebody corporeally for doing things which correspond to his 
opinions and that he feels obliged to do by his conscience, unless these 
actions are bad in themselves and manifestly contrary to natural right. As 
what concerns atheists like Vanini and Spinoza who are trying to gather a 
sect around them, there might be some room for doubt; this is different, 
for insofar as they have no conscience, what need do they have to teach?** 


The meaning of the final phrase is not entirely clear. But I believe Leib- 
niz intended to say that the teaching of atheists is useless,” because an 
atheist's lack of conscience makes his teachings untrustworthy and insin- 
cere. What Leibniz meant is presumably that individuals or sects, who 
are only eager to persuade others, remain untouched by reasonable argu- 
ments, are impenetrable to morality, and employ seditious means to cor- 
rupt people. In these cases, one must oppose force with force. 


Take into account that beliefs are not voluntary 


Leibniz was convinced that there is no way of forcing convictions, since 
our assent is not under the control of our will, but only of our under- 
standing: “[...] belief is not a voluntary thing, and all exhortations are 
useless. Reasons must be given, and it is not possible that the soul ren- 
ders itself to any other arms than these? 96 The most powerful illustration 
of the impossibility of forcing the understanding by means of external 
authority was of course Galileos whisper (“E pur si muove!”) after hav- 
ing been compelled by the Church to deny the movement of the Earth. 
Leibniz writes: 


[...] to believe or not to believe is not a voluntary thing. If I believe 
that I see clearly some error, all the authority on earth would not be 
able to change my opinion if it is not accompanied by some reasons 
capable of responding to my difficulties or of overcoming them. And if 
the entire Church condemned the doctrine of the Earths movement, the 
able astronomers of this opinion could very well conceal it, but it would 
not be in their power to give it up. 


84 ATI-1, p. 535. 

85 Thus, the question “What need do they have to teach?” should be understood in the 
sense of “What need is there for their teaching?" 

86 A II-12, p. 676. 

87 Grua, p. 216. 
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This could sound very much like John Locke, who also stresses the 
involuntariness of belief in order to argue for freedom of consciousness.?? 
But Leibniz is not speaking up for our individual liberties in the way 
the English empiricist does in the Letter Concerning Toleration. There 
is a twist to the argument. If one should not force people to speak 
against their conviction, it is not because this constitutes a violation 
of their individual freedom. It is because it forces them to add the 
crime of hypocrisy to the apparently criminal opinion for which they 
are being reproached already. In the letter to Des Bosses concerning the 
persecution of the Jansenists already quoted above, Leibniz thus remarks: 


But what I find worst of all is persecution on account of opinions that 
do not encourage criminal practice [...]. For what is this but a kind of 
violence, against which one cannot be secure except through a crime (by 
abjuring what one believes to be true)?®? 


For this reason, censorship will sometimes not help to repress, say, atheist 
opinions, but only contribute to the making of atheist hypocrites. And in 
Leibnizs view there was nothing more pernicious to religion than such 
‘hidden atheists, that is to say people who adhere to religion merely for 
reasons of prudence.?? 

Spinoza represents an extreme case of this. Thus, Leibniz wrote to 
the Duke Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfals that Spinozas monstrous opinions 
are "adjusted in such a way [...] that one could believe that they state 
something entirely different"?! Leibniz also found an expression of such 
hypocrisy in the ‘doctrine of double truth’ defended by some of the 
Paduan Averroists, i.e. the doctrine according to which there is a truth 
of reason and a truth of faith, entirely separated from each other.” For 
Leibniz, this was just a double-tongued way of denying the truth of 
religion. Thus, Pomponazzi and Vanini ‘simulated’ not being opposed to 
the teaching of the Church.?? Descartes was also to a certain extent guilty 
of such hypocrisy.” 


88 Cf. J. Locke, Two Treatises of Government and A Letter Concerning Toleration, 
pp. 218-219. 

# Leibniz, Leibniz-Des Bosses Correspondence, p. 95. 

?9 A VI-4, p. 2218. 

1 A IT-22, p. 844. 

?? Cf. Grua, p. 67; GP VI, pp. 56-57, 529-530; À VI-4, p. 2459. 

?5 Cf. A VI-4, p. 2218. 

%4 Cf. A Il-12, p. 787. 
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Never censor persons, but only opinions 


Only sects and opinions, and never persons, should be repressed. If 
individuals holding dangerous opinions are not allowed to gather a sect 
around themselves, the evil is easily contained, and there is no need 
to proceed to extreme measures of persecution. Thus, in the Nouveaux 
essais, in a passage bearing upon the question of toleration of divergent 
doctrines, Leibniz writes: 


One must exclude [i.e. from toleration, ML] opinions which teach crimes 
that one cannot put up with and that one has the right to extinguish by the 
ways of rigor, even when it is true that the one who defends it cannot give 
it up; like one also has the right to destroy a venomous creature, innocent 
though it is. But I speak here of extinguishing the sect and not the men, 
for one can prevent them from doing harm and from dogmatizing.?° 


Leibniz provides an example in a letter to Sebastian Kortholt where he 
speaks of the unfortunate destiny of Giulio Cesare Vanini: ^The writings 
of this individual amount to very little. But an imbecile like him, or rather 
a madman, did not deserve to be burned: it would only be right to lock 
him up, in order to prevent him from seducing anyone.” 

Leibniz discussed these issues further in the Nouveaux essais sur len- 
tendement humain in the context of the question of the 'virtuous athe- 
ist, much debated since Pierre Bayles Pensées diverses sur la comète from 
1682. The French skeptic had argued that impiety is not necessarily con- 
nected to anarchy and vice, but that atheist societies can subsist and 
atheist individuals live a virtuous life. Leibniz agreed with Bayle that 
denial of even the most fundamental dogmas of natural theology would 
not necessarily lead to a licentious and vicious lifestyle. But he main- 
tained that there would be something contingent or accidental about 
the virtuous behavior of an atheist: “[...] an atheist can be a good man, 
morally speaking, by temperament, by habit or by some fortunate preju- 
dice, but he cannot be so by a firm principle of right reason?” He who 
embraces true natural theology, on the contrary, will necessarily be righ- 
teous: “One can say that there is a certain degree of good morals inde- 
pendently of the divinity, but that the consideration of God's providence 


% Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, IV, xvi, $ 4. 
% Dutens V, p. 321. 
?/ Cf. Dutens V, p. 484. 
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and the immortality of the soul bring morality to its highest [...] without 
there being any exception or any way of escaping it??? 

But more importantly, because of the contingency of the link between 
a (virtuous) life and (atheist) convictions ofimpious men such as Spinoza 
or Epicurus, there is no guarantee that their followers would be as virtu- 
ous as they: 


These reasons [for being virtuous] most often disappear in their disciples 
or imitators who, when they believe that they have gotten rid of the 
tiresome fear ofa watchful providence and a menacing future, give free rein 
to their brutal passions and turn their minds to seducing and corrupting 
others; and if they are ambitious and somewhat rough, they are capable, 
merely for their pleasure or advancement, of putting the world on fire 


[...].9 


From this, it is clear why there will be need for intervention when a sect 
gathers around an atheist, and for destroying such a sect "like a venomous 
creature.” 


Beware of the martyr effect 


Finally, Leibniz took into account that repressive censorship, even when 
justified, might not always have the intended effect, but the opposite 
one. He was acutely aware of the socio-cultural mechanism according to 
which repression and persecution only serve to strengthen an opinion. 
In fact, Leibniz saw the history of Christian martyrs as a strong (and 
positive) example of this mechanism: 


I admit that generally speaking persecution is not to be wished for, and 
that this has done harm to the faith of many people. But it also gives depth 
to the faith of other people. One will never see as much zeal as in times of 
hardship, and one never find greater examples of a profound devotion. 


But as the example of Vanini demonstrates, not only Christians but 
also dangerous libertines and atheists have their martyrs. And if the 
persecutions of the Christians may have been part of the ‘secret reasons 
of providence’ and contributed to the promotion of Christianity,'?! the 
persecutions of the atheists may certainly also have contributed to their 


°8 Dutens V, p. 44. 

?9 Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, IV, xvi, $ 4. 
1? Dutens V, pp. 52-53. 
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success. Leibniz therefore acknowledged that simply ignoring some doc- 
trine might in many cases be the best way of getting rid of it: 


The best thing is to let these people be, as long as they don't involve them- 
selves in anything of consequence. I find that in history sects are usually 
created by the exaggerated opposition to those who hold a particular opin- 
ion, and under color of preventing heresies, creates them. Ordinarily, these 
things disappear of themselves, when they lose the virtue of novelty, but 
when one seeks to oppress them with as much ado as they themselves have 
made— by persecution and by refutation etc.—it is like trying to extinguish 
a fire with a bellows. It is like a torch which is dying out, but is rekindled 
by excessive agitation.!?? 


Conclusion 


In section 2, I have listed a series of doctrines that Leibniz believed to be 
'dangerous' and which he considered as possible candidates for censor- 
ship. These doctrines are not always clearly separated from each other. 
In some cases, as with atheism, naturalism and libertinism, it is mainly a 
question of emphasis. In other cases, Leibniz detects some specific affini- 
ties between doctrines otherwise quite different, if not completely oppo- 
site, such as atheism and enthusiasm. What all these doctrines have in 
common, however, is their immoderate character. They all arise from 
abuse, from 'going too far; from outrage, from excessive zeal or, on the 
contrary, exaggerated doubt. But the common lack of moderation of 
all these opinions does not imply they should all be equally repressed. 
Leibniz was not an adept of indiscriminate repressive censorship, but 
developed a series of subtle, pragmatic criteria for determining, in each 
case, whether any such doctrine should be ignored, ridiculed, refuted 
or, indeed, censored. In the latter case, he also established fine distinc- 
tions to determine to which extent some doctrine should be censored. In 
other words, Leibniz developed an entire conceptual apparatus in order 
to determine the right balance between liberty of expression and censor- 
ship in relation to reprehensible doctrines. This is what can be termed 
Leibnizs ‘moderate model of censorship. 

As already noted in the introduction, the notion of moderation is not 
chosen randomly. In fact, it is at the heart of Leibniz's theory of piety and 
justice, and it is this same notion which also governs his position when 


102 A I-7, p. 38, trans. in Cook, “Leibniz on Enthusiasm,’ p. 133, note 91. 
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it comes to the question of censorship. We can here return to chapter 16 
in part IV of the Nouveaux essais sur lentendement humain which, apart 
from Leibnizs commentary on Shaftesbury's Letter Concerning Enthusi- 
asm, constitutes the most important source for understanding Leibnizs 
position on censorship. In this chapter, Leibniz explains that if one com- 
pels another man to adopt ones own opinions by means other than the 
ways of sweetness (voies de la douceur), and that one employs the ways 
of rigor (voies de la rigueur), then this “is to violate the laws of equity 
[équité]! I believe that the appeal to the notion of equity in this context 
is far from coincidental. In Leibniz's philosophy of law, following Saint 
Thomas, equitas corresponds to the basic principle of distributive jus- 
tice according to which everyone should receive their due (suum cuique 
tribuere). This principle of justice is also understood by Leibniz as a 
principle of moderation, namely as a principle for moderating ones own 
passions and desires in relation to those of other people: “Justice or true 
virtue is the rational moderation of affects towards men?! Finally, it is a 
principle of proportion and harmony, and can also be seen as a principle 
of reciprocity, often assimilated to the golden rule stated in Tobias 4:15 
and Luke 6:31: Quod tibi non vis fieri, alteri ne feceris—“do not do unto 
others, what you do not wish others to do unto you? Thus, equity is a 
moderating principle which obliges everyone to grant everyone else the 
liberties and rights they grant themselves. 

Itis from this fundamental principle that all the restrictions on censor- 
ship stated in the section 3 above must be argued for: they serve to estab- 
lish an equitable relationship between the part and the whole, between 
the individual liberty of expression and the common concern for public 
tranquility. Thus, in the passage from the Nouveaux essais under con- 
sideration, Leibniz has recourse to this same principle, concerning the 
restraint one must exercise before having recourse to the *ways of rigor 
in relation to divergent opinions: " [Everyone] must think that others, just 
as committed as themselves, have as much right to maintain their opin- 
ions and even to spread them, if they think that they are right”!°° This 
passage clearly states the principle of reciprocity that I believe is the most 
fundamental component in Leibniz theory of moderate censorship: one 


105 Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, IV, xvi, $ 4. 

104 Cf St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, la, ITae, q. 58, a. 1. See also Ulpianus, Digestum, 
L i, 10. 
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must maintain that all individuals have the same right to express his or 
her convictions, which does not mean that these individuals have the 
right to express all convictions. One must maintain the right proportions 
between the individual freedom to express opinions and the concern for 
public tranquility. 

The common problem with the immoderate doctrines listed in section 
2 above is that they fail in this respect. Whatever their particular princi- 
ples may be—enthusiast, skeptic, naturalistic, etc.—they are all assert- 
ing these principles with more certainty than they objectively have (i.e. 
lacking moderation), while rejecting those of others violently (i.e. being 
sectarian.) The concern for equity thus leads Leibniz to hold that repres- 
sive censorship may be justified when it comes to certain abusive opin- 
ions ('extremist or ‘fanatical’ opinions, we would say today.) But, as we 
have seen, it was the very same concerns which lead him to recommend 
a moderate and very restricted use of censorship, in order to prevent the 
censoring authorities from falling victim to an extremism as harmful as 
the one they are supposed to curb.!” For, as Leibniz wrote, “there must 


be limits and moderation in everything? 108 


107 Leibniz writes about the situation of the intellectuals in Spain and Italy: “They rebel 
against the servitude of the mind, and you may expect nothing extraordinary from those 
to whom you concede nothing. That is why Italians and Spanish whose intellects have 
been awakened produce so little in philosophy, for they are excessively constrained” 
(Leibniz, Leibniz-Des Bosses Correspondence, p. 93). 

108 Dutens V, p. 355. 
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